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EFORE I proceed with the 
address which I have under- 
taken to deliver this evening, I 
ought to explain why I have chosen 
a subject which lies outside the 
usual lines. Your institution is 
philosophical not political, and these 
lectures are properly confined to 
subjects on which, if we cannot all 
agree, we ought to be able to agree 
to differ. 

I might say that the question of 
the Uses to the Community of a 
Landed Gentry is in this country 
purely a philosophical one. It is 
certainly not a practical question. 
It is no question of practical 
politics. No reasonable man that 
I know of seriously wishes for an 
agrarian law, or for a forcible 
division of landed property, or for 
an interference with the right of 
making settlements, or with our 
right to make our own wills in 
whatever way may seem good 
to us. 

There are persons, perhaps, who 
do not like the way in which the 
land is apportioned—who would 
wish it was more evenly shared 
among the people. But they wish 
it only as they might wish that 
we had a drier or a milder climate. 
There are others who are well 
Satisfied with things as they are; 


who have no objection to the large 
estates, who do not quarrel with 
primogeniture, who are well satis- 
fied with entails, particularly if 
they have the happiness of bene- 
fiting by them. But they do not 
like the subject to be talked about, 
and would prefer that it should be 
judiciously let alone. I cannot see 
that there is any need for reticence. 
In a free country like ours the dis- 
tribution of land depends on eco- 
nomic laws as absolute as the law 
of gravity. So long as the British 
nation continues as it is, the landed 
gentry are as fixed a part of it as 
the planets of the solar system. 
Individuals may fall from their 
spheres and ruin themselves by 
their own folly. The institution 
itself is as secure as the succession 
of the seasons as long as the incli- 
nation of the pole remains unaltered. 

Why this should be is an inte- 
resting problem of social philo- 
sophy well deserving more in- 
quiry than it has received. My 
own object, however, when [ 
originally thought of addressing 
you on the landed gentry, was far 
less ambitious. Three years ago, 
when your directors were kind 
enough to ask me to come here, 
the misdoings of a certain class of 
landlords had been much talked 
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about in connection with the Irish 
Land Act. An acquaintance of 
my own, Mr. Smith, of the Scilly 
Isles, had recently died. Mr. Smith 
had possessed exceptional and un- 
usual powers in those islands, and 
had not abused them. I thought 
that at such a time an account of 
such aman and his doings might 
not be unwelcome as an evidence 
that a landlord was not necessarily 
as pernicious a being as some 
people appeared to think. It used 
to be said before the American war 
that masters who were kind to their 
slaves were the worst enemies that 
the slaves had. They were made 
the apology for a detestable insti- 
tution. I have heard the same 
objection made to good husbands 
by advanced advocates of the 
rights of women. On _ similar 
grounds a bad opinion may be 
formed of Mr. Smith, and now at 
this distance of time I do not 
mean to trouble you at any length 
about him. Circumstances pre- 
vented my taking up the subject 
when it would have been more 
to the purpose, and the years 
which have since rolled by have 
brought other interests with them. 
Good actions do to some extent 
serve as salt to keep a man’s 
memory fresh, but the world is for 
the living and not for the dead. A 
very few words on Mr. Smith are 
all to which I shall ask you to 
listen. 

I will bespeak your good opinion 
for him by saying first that he was 
an advanced Radical. He was a 
believer in Bentham. ‘The great- 
est happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’ was the rule of his life. 
Besides his property in Scilly he 
had an estate at Berkhampstead, 
in Hertfordshire. At Berkhamp- 
stead there is an extensive com- 
mon, one of the few great commons 
remaining in Engand, a free ex- 

panse of grass and forest, much 
valued by the country side and by 
all the neighbourhood. Adjoining 
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the common stretches the property 
of a great nobleman. And the com- 
mon troubled his repose as Naboth’s 
vineyard troubled King Ahab. As 
belonging to the people, it seemed 
to him to belong to nobody. It 
was the haunt of vagrants. It en- 
couraged idleness. It gave poachers 
an opportunity of shooting his 
pheasants. On pure moral grounds 
he thought it would be to the 
public advantage if the occasion 
of so much disorder was enclosed 
within his own park palings. He 
doubted the result of an appeal to 
law, but a plea was found which 
he hoped might sustain him if he 
was once in possession. He fenced 
the common in, and he left the 
people of Berkhampstead to find 
their remedy. The smaller land- 
owners, as he expected, did not like 
to quarrel with their powerful 
neighbour. The poor, who were 
the most injured, had the least 
means of protecting themselves, 
and Berkhampstead Common would 
have gone the way of a hundred 
others except for Mr. Augustus 
Smith. Mr. Smith heard what had 
been done. He perceived that the 
advantage would be with the party 
which was actwally in occupation. 
Instead of bringing an _ action 
against the noble lord, he brought 
a hundred and fifty navvies one 
dark night down from London. 
When morning came fifteen hun- 
dred yards of iron railings were 
lying flat upon the ground. They 
were never set up again, and Berk- 
hampstead Common still belongs to 
you and to me, and to anyone who 
chooses to enjoy himself there. 
But now for what Mr. Smith did 
in Scilly. The Scilly Isles are 
a prolongation of the granite back- 
bone of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and are, in fact, but a cluster of 
granite hill tops standing out of the 
water. The largest island is from 
four to six miles round. Three 


others are about half that size ; the 
rest, some hundreds in number, 
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are little more than rocks. Before 
the Reformation Scilly was occu- 
pied by monks, who had a fancy for 
such places. When the monks 
went it became a pirate’s nest, and 
then a haunt of privateers and 
smugglers. After the great war it 
sank into the condition of some of 
your own western islands. The 
population was large, as it always is 
where there is no motive for pru- 
dence. The people were miserably 
poor; they lived in squalid hovels, 
with a half-acre or an acre of 
ground, which they manured with 
seaweed. They eked ont their 
livelihood by fishing, piloting, and 
an occasional smuggling venture. 
They had no schools, and they had 
public-houses; and spirits were 
cheap where customs duties were so 
easily evaded. 

The Crown is the owner of these 
islands. Circumstances, about forty 
years ago, induced Mr. Smith to 
take a long lease of them. As sole 
lessee he became absolute master 
there ; and if anyone wishes to see 
what can be done by one man of no 
extraordinary abilities, but with a 
strong will and a resolute purpose 
to do good, let him employ his next 
summer holiday in paying Scilly a 
visit. 

Mr. Smith at once altered the 
small tenures so as to make im- 
provement possible. He broke up 
the small holdings and combined 
them into farms on which a family 
could be maintained in decency. 
He provided work at competent 
wages for those who were deprived 
of their potato patches. He drained. 
He enclosed the fields. He rebuilt 
the cottages in a form fit for human 
beings. He set up _boatyards, 
and organised the fishing business. 
He stopped drunkenness with a high 
hand. Incorrigible blackguards he 
shipped off to the mainland. He 
built chapels and endowed them. 
He built schools and provided 
proper teachers for them. The 
young lads were trained generally 
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for the sea, and with such effect 
that when I last enquired I was 
told that the Scilly pilots had the 
best name of all the pilots at the 
mouth of the Channel, and that 
there was not a Scilly boy in the 
merchant service, above twenty-one, 
who was a sailor before the mast; 
all were masters or petty officers. 
The soil, properly cultivated, 
began to produce unheard-of crops. 
The soft, warm climate brings 
vegetation forward early, and the 
Scilly gardeners are now making 
their fortunes by supplying spring 
vegetables to the London market. 
Throughout the compass of the 
British Islands you will not find an 
equal number of people on an equal 
area, on an average, so well clothed, 
so well fed, so well lodged, so well 
educated. In the largest island 
there is but one constable, and he 
is the only person there who has 
nothing to do. The whole place 
wears—or did wear when I was 
there—an air of quiet industry, 
prosperity, order, and discipline. 
These results Mr. Smith arrived 
at by the arbitrary exercise of his 
power as landlord. He was a 
Radical who looked to ends rather 
than means. He desired to promote 
the greatest happiness of the people 
dependent on him, and he took 
the readiest road to his object. He 
found Scilly a rabbit warren of 
paupers. He made it a thriving 
community of industrious men and 
women. If boys and girls wanted 
to marry, and could not show that 
they were in a condition to support 
a family, he told them that he had 
no room for them; they must wait 
till they had money at the savings’ 
bank, or they must move off to the 
mainland. He was a king on a 
small scale. Within the law his 


authority was absolute, and he 
used it not for himself but 
for his subjects. He made no 


money in Scilly. He told me a few 
years before his death that he had 
laid out more there than he had 
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ever received. He was a thrifty 
man in his own habits, and had few 
luxuries but his garden. His 
rents he spent upon the people, and 
when he died he left the islands 
trebled in mere money value. 

‘There is prosperity of a kind, 
undoubtedly,’ said a philosophic 
Radical to me, who had been to 
Scilly to study what was going on ; 
‘but itis paternal government. I 
detest paternal government.’ Pa- 
ternal government may be detest- 
able where you have the wrong 
sort of father. Men like Mr. Smith 
are rare; but I am none the less 
thankful when a rare chance gives 
the right man the right opportunity. 
If the islanders had been as free 
as Mr. Mill would have desired to 
see them, and if they had been all 
animated with the most determined 
spirit of self-improvement, they 
could not have accomplished in a 
hundred years what Mr. Smith ac- 
complished for them in one genera- 
tion. He valued liberty as much as 
any man when liberty meant. re- 
sistance to what was wrong. He 
was less patient of liberty to resist 
what was clearly and indisputably 
right. 

He had his foibles. He was the 
wicked man of the islands. You 
know the story of the wicked man. 
It is so old that perhaps I ought 
not to mention it. A clergyman of 
the Church of England had taken 
a friend’s duty in a parish where 
there was a despotic squire who did 
not allow the service to be com- 
menced before his arrival. The 
clergyman, not knowing the custom, 
began at the proper hour with the 
opening words of the English 
Liturgy, ‘When the wicked man 
turneth away,’ &c. The clerk 
started up in his seat and said, ‘I 
beg your pardon, sir, he is not 
come yet.’ 

This was the rule in Scilly when 
I was there. The Lord of the Isles, 
as Mr. Smith was called, was su- 

reme in Church as well as State. 

e is gone now. Another king 
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rules in his stead. I trust he may 
prove a wicked man too, like his 
uncle. 

This may be all very well, says 
my Radical friend, but we cannot 
keep up a system which gives one 
man a power over the fortunes of 
thousands because one in a hun- 
dred may now and then make a 
wholesome use of it. It might 
answer when the nation was half- 
grown. We are of age now, and 
have done with leading-strings. 
The land belongs to the people. No 
limited number of persons have a 
right to raise fences round their 
thousands or ten thousands of 
acres, and say, ‘ This land is mine. 
None but I shall enter upon it.’ 
The soil is the common inheritance 
of all sons of Adam who are born 
into the world. The way to im- 
prove landlords is to improve them 
out of existence. 

The same idea was once expressed 
to me by Mr. Hartley Coleridge. 
‘Property!’ he said, ‘I hate the 
word ; because I have not got any 
of my own.’ 

Of course everyone born into 
this world must live on the land, 
and be fed on what the land pro- 
duces; at least outside China, 
where a few millions, I believe, 
live in barges and are fed on fish. 
But we don’t want a general 
scramble. There must be some 
arrangement. The Socialist says 
the land should be held by the 
State, and be portioned out to those 
who will cultivate it. Is the State 
to resume these portions at its 
pleasure? If yes, what becomes 
of personal liberty? If no, you 
have a multitude of small pro- 
prietors instead of a few large ones. 
And what is to prevent them from 
selling their interest, and the large 
estates from growing again? In 
Great Britain and among the 
British people such as we know 
them, you may divide the land as 
you please; but if you leave per- 
sonal liberty the phenomena which 
you deprecate are certain to recur. 
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A few years ago there was a loud 
outcry at what was called the mo- 
nopoly of land. Twelve noblemen 
were said to own half Scotland, a 
few hundreds to own half England. 
The quarter of a million freeholders 
who existed in Queen Anne’s time 
were supposed to have dwindled to 
thirty thousand, and their numbers 
to be yearly diminishing. An en- 
quiry was made. We have a new 
Domesday Book, and it appears 
that instead of no more than thirty 
thousand freeholders in this country, 
we have nearly a million. Yet the 
details, when looked into, do in part 
bear out what the agitators com- 
plained of. The House of Lords 
does own more than a third of the 
whole area of Great Britain. Two- 
thirds of it really belongs to great 
peers and commoners, whose es- 
tates are continually devouring the 
small estates adjoining them. The 
remaining third, in and about the 
great towns, is subdivided, and the 
subdivision is continually increasing, 
but the land there also is still falling 
mainly into the hands of the rich. 

Near the cities spade cultivation 
answers from the ready market for 
garden produce; and small freeholds, 
purely agricultural, are held in this 
way. But in general rich speculators 
buy land about the cities for build- 
ing, and bid high for it. Success. 
ful tradesmen, merchants, or manu- 
facturers want houses of their own 
in the neighbourhood, outside the 
smoke, with gardens and a small 
dairy-farm as a luxury. Under 
these conditions the small holdings 
multiply. 

At a distance from the cities we 
have exactly the opposite. Agri- 
cultural land, on an average, pays 
but two per cent. interest on its 
selling value. A yeoman cultivating 
his own land finds it to his ad- 
vantage to sell it, rent it from some- 
one else, and employ his purchase 
money in his business, A young 
Scotch or Englishman, coming into 
possession of an estate worth a few 
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hundreds a year, if he has any 
spirit in him, does not settle down 
upon it in obscurity. He sells his 
scanty acres, takes his capital with 
him, and invests it where he can 
get some better return, or he goes 
into trade or emigrates. There are 
these two tendencies in operation 
which you cannot interfere with 
while you leave us our liberty, and 
both of them give the land to those 
who can afford to pay for it as a 
luxury. 

Will you tell the embarrassed 
owner of a small property that he is 
not to sellit? The law of entail 
does say this in some instances, and 
so tends to preserve the small pro- 
perties. People complain of the 
law of entail as if it interfered with 
the subdivision of landed property. 
It rather sustains such small estates 
as remain. Abolish entail if you 
please, but accumulation will only 
proceed the more rapidly. 

Will you tell a large landowner 
that he is not to buy a property ad- 
joining his own, when he will give 
a higher price for it than anyone 
else? You cannot do this without 
robbing the person who wishes to 
sell. 

Will you have the Code Napoléon? 
Will you insist that when a land- 
owner dies his estate shall be 
divided among his children? If 
you were to pass such a law you 
would fail still to produce the effect 
which is produced in France, be- 
cause the British and French people 
are essentially different. The home 
of the French peasant is France, 
and he will thrive nowhere else. 
The home of the Scot or the 
Englishman is the whole globe. 
Three centuries ago we wereconfined 
within our own four seas. Where 
are we now? We have spread over 
North America. We are filling 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa. There is scarcely a sea- 
port in either hemisphere where you 
will not find an English-speaking 
community. I once heard a dis- 
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cussion at a table d’héte at Madrid, 
between twenty or thirty commercial 
travellers, as to which language 
was of most use to them. There 
was not an Englishman in the party, 
but they all agreed that the English 
language would carry them farthest. 
Create yoursmall landed proprietors 
by law, and the energetic among 
them will still sell, and carry their 
capital to a better market. 

Primogeniture! you will say. At 
least there ought to be no primo- 
geniture. Why make a distinction 
between personal property and real 
property ? Why should an eldest 
son be preferred to his brothers and 
sisters, to his own injury and 
theirs? Abolish primogeniture by 
all means if you can. I need not 
say a word in favour of it, but un- 
derstand what it is that you would 
change. It is not a law. It is a 
custom. The law gives the land to 
the eldest son if the father dies 
without a will. But he need not 
die without a will. He can divide 
his land among his children if he 
pleases. The fact is that he does 
not please. Primogeniture is the 
custom which he follows and assists 
to make. The law does not take 
effect in one case out of a thousand. 
Even the law is not universally the 
same. The Saxon gavelkind re- 
mains in Kent. But the practice 
in Kent is the same as the practice 
elsewhere. Men leave their lands 
to their eldest sons because they wish 
to preserve their families. If you 
want a change you must alter their 
nature, or else you must take away 
their liberty. 

Again, it is said the conveyance 
of land ought to be easier than it is. 
In other countries you can buy a 
piece of land as easily as a yard of 
calico. In England the process is 
80 expensive as to put a few acres 
beyond a poor man’s reach. You 
may cheapen conveyancing, yet the 
poor man will still not get his acres. 
The more easy the transfer, the 
faster the land will flow in the 
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channels which it tends of itself to 
follow. 

But the less obstruction the 
better. Let us have free trade in 
land by all means, as in everything 
else. There is but one serious ob- 
jection that I know of. I cannot 
tell how it may suit the lawyers. 
When the Reformation began in 
England, the House of Commons 
complained to the Crown of the 
enormous expenses of the Kccle- 
siastical Courts. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury said in reply, that 
no doubt the proceedings in the 
courts were costly, but the costs 
went to maintain a very excellent 
class of persons, without whom the 
country would be exceedingly ill 
off, the learned gentlemen of the 
long robe. There is force in this 
answer. I should be sorry to say 
anything against it. One of the 
most valuable lessons which I have 
learnt in life is the prudence of 
keeping on good terms with the 
lawyers. 

On the whole it seems to me 
certain that unless the area of 
Great Britain could be made larger 
than it is, or until the British peo- 
ple change their nature, a peasant 
proprietary is a dream. So long 
as a free energetic race of men are 
crowded together in a small space 
with every variety of employment 
open to them at home, with wide 
avenues to distinction offering them- 
selves abroad, and with every in- 
dividual striving to push his way 
to a higher station than that in 
which he was born, so long the 
ownership of land will be the 
luxury of the comparatively few. 
A time I suppose will arrive when 
the giddy whirl of industry and 
progress will cease among us, when 
we shall no longer struggle for a 
first place among the nations. Then 
the tide will ebb; then the great 
estates will dissolve, and the soil 
will again be divided among un- 
ambitious agricultural freeholders. 
The land then will suffice for the 
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support of all who live upon it. 
The grass will grow in the streets 
of Manchester. The Clyde will 
eddy round the rotting wrecks of 
the Glasgow merchant-ships, and 
the plough will pass over the 
gardens of its merchant princes. 
The reign of Saturn will come back, 
and the golden age of pastoral 
simplicity. Till that time comes 
you must lay your account for a 
landed gentry of some kind, and 
accepting the inevitable fact, you 
must try to make the best of it. 

Nor do I think the prospect 
need much disturb us. Our landed 
system is like our political system : 
it consists of a number of petty 
monarchies, which are gradually 
becoming restricted by custom, till 
the monarch shall remain powerful 
for good and comparatively power- 
less to hurt. Let us put the worst 
side of it first. The restraints upon 
a landlord’s power which are not 
self-imposed by the grant of leases, 
are still mainly restraints of usage 
and public opinion, and men are 
unequally amenable to these in- 
fluences. 

The possession of a large estate 
carries with it authority which can 
still be abused, and this authority 
may fall by the accident of birth to 
a person unfit to be trusted with it. 
The young heir is a fool or a spend- 
thrift, and tenants, labourers, every- 
one dependent upon him, suffers in 
consequence. 

Nature provides a remedy of a 
kind. Folly brings difficulties, and 
difficulties bankruptcy. The in- 
competent owner is sold up. Nature 
shakes him off, and puts a better in 
his place. Society, like each of 
ourselves, is perpetually renovating 
itself. The used-up tissue of our 
bodies passes away at every moment 
—young and healthy tissue is grow- 
ing instead of it. Watch the land 
tenure in any busy county in Eng- 
land, and you will be surprised to 
see how rapidly a similar process is 
going on. I was standing a few 
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years ago on a hill about fifteen 
miles from London, looking round 
over the richly cultivated country 
—dark woods marking here and 
there the parks and pleasure 
grounds of the lords of the soil. I 
asked my companion, who himself 
was one of them, how long on an 
average an estate remained about 
there in the same family. He an- 
swered, perhaps twenty years. 

Again, there is the wilder remedy 
which we used to hear of in the 
sister island. The landlord may 
become a direct oppressor. He may 
care nothing for the people, and 
have no object but to squeeze the 
most that he can out of them, fairly 
or unfairly. The Russian Govern- 
ment has been called despotism 
tempered by assassination. In Ire- 
land for many years landlordism 
was tempered by assassination. 

Unfortunately the wrong man 
was generally assassinated. The true 
criminal was an absentee, and his 
agent was shot instead of him. A 
noble lord living in England, two of 
whose agents had lost their lives 
already in his service, ordered the 
next to post a notice in his Barony 
that he intended to persevere in 
what he was doing, and if the 
tenants thought they would in- 
timidate him by shooting his agents 
they would find themselves mis- 
taken. 

Thus the desired result was not 
effected, and Ireland could not be 
left to natural remedies; every cir- 
cumstance combined in that country 
to exasperate the relations between 
landlord and tenant. The landlords 
were, for the most part, aliens in 
blood and aliens in religion. They 
represented conquest and confisca- 
tion, and they had gone on from 
generation to generation with an 
indifference to the welfare of the 
people which would not have been 
tolerated in England or Scotland. 
The law had to interfere at last to 
protect the peasantry in the shape 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act; the 
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best measure, perhaps the only 
good measure which has been 
passed for Ireland, for the last two 
hundred years. 

In Ireland there are good land- 
lords, more than are ever heard of. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act was simply to 
form a law out of the good land- 
lords’ practice and make the bad 
conform to it. It was called con- 
fiscation; I know not what was 
confiscated. Nothing certainly to 
which the landlord had any equi- 
table right. The selling value of 
land has not diminished in Ireland 
since that Act was passed. It has 
rather risen from: the increase of 
security. 

It is possible that a similar law 
may become necessary in England 
and Scotland. It is possible, if in- 
finitely improbable. Responsibility 
is the shadow of a great position. 
If a time should ever come when 
the heirs of great estates forget that 
they have any responsibility, if they 
come to suppose that the world was 
made for them, not they for the 
world, that the sole duty laid on 
them is the duty of enjoying them- 
selves, that they are permitted to 
idle away a life made weary to them 
by its inanity between the London 
season, the foreign watering-place, 
the deer forest, the battue, or the 
salmon river; then it is easy to 
prove that an end will come to all 
that. 

I was staying the year before the 
Irish famine at a large house in 
Connaught. We had a great ga- 
thering there of the gentlemen of 
the county ; more than a hundred 
of us sat down to a luncheon on 
the lawn. My neighbour at the 
table was a Scotchman, who was 
over there examining the capabi- 
lities of the soil. ‘There,’ he said 
to me, ‘ you see the landed gentry 
of this county. In all the number 
there may be one, at the most two, 
who believe that the Almighty put 
them into this world for any purpose 
but to shoot grouse, race, gamble, 
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drink, or break their necks in the 
hunting-field. They are not here 
at all for such purposes, and one 
day they will find it so.’ 

The day of reckoning was nearer 
than he thought. Next year came 
the potato disease. The estates of 
mostofthem Were mortgaged, and at 
best they had only a margin to live 
upon. Rents could not be paid, 
The poor people were dying of 
hunger, and a poor rate had to be 
laid on amounting, in places, to con- 
fiscation. The Encumbered Es- 


tates Act followed, and the whole | 


set of them were swept clean away. 

We are not come to that pass 
here, nor do I believe we are likely 
to come. Even here we have heard 
occasionally of strange things being 
done; uncalled-for evictions of te- 
nantry, with mountain and glen 
closed against the tourist and the 
artist, that a noble lord and his 
friends may shoot a few miserable 
deer. But the tendency of things 
is not toan increase of all that, very 
far otherwise. 

Another noble lord that I know 
of has a mountain property in Kerry 
which would make the finest deer- 
forest in these islands. He has the 
sametemptation to make adeer forest 
as those others have. As a forest 
it would bring him five times the 
present rent. Some forty or fifty 
families only would have to be re- 
moved from their farms, and they 
could be bought out under the 
Land Act with enormous profit to 
the landlord, But the deer are not 
on the mountains and those families 
remain on their farms. The same 
noble lord spends four-fifths of the 
income which he draws from that 
property in improving the condition 
of the people. No one speaks of 
this; no one ever talks of what is 
done wisely and well. Health isnever 
conscious of itself. We are only 
conscious of our own bodies when 
something is amiss with us. Of- 
fences only attract notice. Judge 
of British society from the police 
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reports, and we are a nation of 
savages. Yet we are always for- 
getting this. We hear of the bad 
exceptions. We hear of them be- 
cause they are exceptions, and we 
argue as if they were the rule. 

Well then, gentlemen, let us turn 
from the mischief which may come 
of a landed gentry, and let us see 
what good comes of them. 

Since land does not pay as a 
commercial speculation, why do 
rich men give such large prices for 
it? Land is sought after for the 
social consequence and for the po- 
litical influence which the posses- 
sion of a large estate in such a 
country as ours confers. It is 
sought after from an ambition to 
leave our names behind us, rooted 
into the soil to which the national 
life is attached. To obtain or keep 
such a position, money must be 
sacrificed to other considerations ; 
and the sacrifice must be maintained 
and continued if the landowner is to 
preserve the objects for which it is 
made. The same force in nature 
appears now as heat, now as motion ; 
one can be converted into the other. 
Wealth in the same way may ap- 
pear in the form of luxury, or it 
may appear in the form of power. 
The landowner who desires honour 
and influence spends the rents 
which fall to him rather as a re- 
venue than as a private income. 
The manager of the estates of a 
noble duke who is nominally one of 
the richest men in Great Britain 
said to me, that in his experience 
dukes never had any money. 

On those estates more than a 
million had been laid out in a few 
years in rebuilding the cottages. 

And the farther what is called 
the land monopoly is carried, the 
more, that is, the small estates are 
absorbed in the large, the better 
these duties will be performed. I 
don’t know how it may be in Scot- 
land, but I know that in England you 
can tell by the look of the country 
which you are passing through 
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whether it belongs to a large land- 
owner or a small one. 

Compare an estate owned by one 
man with a hundred thousand a 
year, and a similar estate divided 
among a hundred owners with a 
thousand a year each. On which of 
these will the working tenants 
find themselves best off? The one 
great man’s establishment may be 
expensive, but after all it is but 
one. The expenses of the most 
splendid household will not reach a 
hundred thousand a year, or half 
that sum, or a quarter of it. The 
great man isona pedestal. If heis 
evil spoken of his pedestal becomes 
a pillory. Therefore he does not 
press his rights when he might 
press them. The customs of the 
manor are generally observed. Farm 
buildings are kept in good con- 
dition, fences are in good repair, 
cottages have roofs which will keep 
the rain out. You find churches, 
you find schools, you find every- 
thing which public opinion demands 
or approves. 

Turn to the estate which is di- 
vided between the hundred less 
conspicuous proprietors. Will an 
equal margin of income be forth- 
coming for improvements? Will 
there be the same consideration for 
tenants and labourers? There can- 
not be, because a hundred private 
establishments have to be supported 
instead of one, and a hundred fami- 
lies struggling to maintain the po- 
sition of gentry with inadequate 
means. By them every farthing 
which their estate will yield is re- 
quired for their ordinary expendi- 
ture. They are embarrassed. They 
must borrow. Their obvious duties 
are left undone. You read the story 
in unmended fences, in broken 
gates, in decaying farmhouses. At 
length a crisis comes, and unless 
entail interferes the land is sold to 
some one who can better afford to 
keep it. 

‘ Latifundia perdidere Italiam’— 
The great estates ruined Italy. The 
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yeomen who had formed the Roman 
armies had disappeared. The land 
had become the monopoly of the 
rich, What ruined Italy we are 
told will ruin Great Britain. 

It is to mistake the character of 
what is going on. The great estates 
in Italy under the empire were cul- 
tivated by slaves. The free men 
had been destroyed. Are the estates 
in Great Britain cultivated by 
slaves? Is the Scotch tenant who is 
farming another man’s land a slave ? 
Is he on the road to becoming a 
slave ? He would be much amused 
if he was told so. At the bottom 
of his mind he knows that he is 
moving in an entirely opposite di- 
rection. We are but treading over 
again the same road which our an- 
cestors travelled four or five centu- 
ries ago. The villein, or cultivator, 
under the feudal system, had ori- 
ginally no rights but what his lord 
allowed him, The lower kind of 
villein or serf was his lord’s pro- 
perty as much as his horse or his dog. 
But custom gave the villein, by de- 
grees, the rights of a freeman. He 
was allowed to plead against his 
lord the usage of the manor. Usage 
passed into law, and villein tenure 
became copyhold tenure. The Eng- 
lish farmer became independent in 
all but the name, and hence grew 
the yeomen freeholders whose loss 
we are now deploring. They are 
gone most of them; gone because 
they chose to go. Look for the 
British copyholders now; you find 
them founding empires in the four 
quarters of the globe; but another 
race of them is springing from the 
same stem. The absolute rights of 
the modern landowner are slipping 
from his hands, with his own con- 
sent, by precisely the same process. 
The subtle meshes of opinion are 
spread over him, and landlord right 
submits to be restrained by reason- 
able tenant right. 

But what the landlord loses in 
direct authority he regains, if he is 
wise, in influence, and this leads me 
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to say a few words about countries 
in which a landed gentry no longer 
exists. 

France shook off her landed pro- 
prietors at the Revolution. Many 
lost their heads, many more were 
exiled. The French landed aristo- 
cracy had become intolerable. They 
began to disappear of themselves. 
The Revolution completed what 
nature had commenced. France is 
now divided into between five and 
six million freeholds. At the death 
of a proprietor his land is shared 
among his children, and the parti- 
tion is only arrested at the point at 
which the family of the cultivator 
can be fed. A friend of mine who 
wanted two or three acres for a 
garden had to purchase from seven- 
teen different owners. A tenant 
farmer (for there are tenant farmers 
even in France) rents often from as 
many landlords as a landlord in 
England has tenants. 

The result, undoubtedly, is thrift, 
industry, good spade cultivation, and 
greatmaterial prosperity. The magic 
of property, as Mr. Mill long since 
pointed out, will turn an arid waste 
into a garden. The peasant works 
and saves because he knows that 
he works for himself and his family. 
He is conservative, for he has some- 
thing of his own to lose. Were the 
British nation like the French, had 
we no colonies, and no outlet for 
industry at home, then a peasant 
proprietary might grow also in 
Kent and Hampshire. But what a 
price has France to pay for it. 
There is no emigration; yet the 
population diminishes. The law of 
subdivision forbids the peasant the 
luxury of many children. How the 
numbers are kept down it is need- 
less to speculate. 

While, again, a nation com- 
posed of a multitude of discon- 
nected units is to an organised 
society what a heap of sand is 
to a block of granite, incapable 
of cohering for sustained political 
action. We shall see what the 
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Republic can do—we are bound 
to wish it well—but for nearly a 
century France has alternated be- 
tween anarchy and despotism. She 
tears her bonds in pieces. She 
allows them to be refastened when 
she aspires to be politically strong, 
and then she snaps them again 
when the strain becomes too violent 
to be borne. Never in the history 
of the world has any great nation 
been so rapidly and completely 
overwhelmed as France was in 
1870. When her armies were de- 
feated she had no organisation left. 

The French are as public-spirited 
as other people, but, except under 
the influence of political or religious 
passion of a definite kind, public 
spirit cannot combine masses of 
men together for a common pur- 
pose. They have not knowledge 
enough, they have not confidence 
enough for spontaneous action. 
They require leaders whom they 
can trust, and leaders cannot be 
extemporised inanemergency. The 
natural leaders in a healthy country 
are theg entry; public-spirited and 
patriotic because their own fortunes 
are bound up with the fortunes of 
their country; personal centres of 
organisation because their neigh- 
bours know them, and are accus- 
tomed to look uptothem. France is 
better without the aristocracy which 
she destroyed, because they were 
worthless. She has yet to show 
that she can thrive as a nation 
without any gentry at all. 

Look again at Spain. In Spain 
there has been no such convulsion 
as the French Revolution; but in 
Spain, too, there is no longer any 
order of hereditary gentlemen. The 
people have not degenerated. The 
peasantry of Castile are as strong, 
as brave, as loyal as the men who 
followed Cortez to Mexico. Their 
humour is fresh as ever. Sancho 


Panza and his ass you may meet 
any day in a morning’s walk, but 
you will find no Miguel de Cer- 
vantes and no Duke of Lerma. 
The tombs which lie in silent beauty 
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in the cathedrals are all that re- 
mains of the stately Mendozas, the 
Olivarez, the great houses of Cor- 
dova and Toledo; and Spain is what 
we see. The magnificent men who 
three centuries ago made the Cas- 
tilian monarchy the most power- 
ful in the world have given place 
to eloquent orators and military 
adventurers. And Spain has fallen 
from her pride of place; her arts, 
her literature, her arms, once alike 
her glory, are now alike degraded, 
and the national life has perished 
along with them. 

I have often asked myself why 
the hidalgos, hijos d’algo, sons of 
somebody, as the Cid and his com- 
rades haughtily called themselves, 
have so totally disappeared. I 
believe it was because they did not 
reside on their estates among their 
people; because they lived in the 
great cities attached to the court. 
In Burgos, in Valladolid, in Me- 
dina, you see the palaces of the old 
nobles, their coats of arms carved 
in granite over the massive portals: 
But they had no personal relations 
with their tenants, or their tenants 
with them. They had no root, and 
they have withered ; and they have 
left their once proud and glorious 
country the prey of priests and 
political charlatans and soldiers of 
fortune. 

I shall be told that I am con- 
founding past and present. The 
hidalgos are gone because they are 
unsuited to modern times. Public 
opinion, a free press, and a free 
platform dispense with these here- 
ditary influences. Let the peasant 
and the artisan read their daily 
papers, and they will have no need 
of a gentry to leadthem. It is true 
that much changes in this world, but 
there is much also which does not 
change, and human nature is the 
least changeable of allthings. The 
English Barons extorted Magna 
Charta. The Long Parliament was 
a Parliament of English landed 
gentry. The English gentry made 
the Revolution of 1688. There is 
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work still to be done by the de- 
scendants of those men in the 
country and in Parliament. Let us 
have all the talents in Parliament. 
Let trade, let science, let the learned 
professions, let wealth, if you like, 
be represented there, but it will be 
an ill day when we have no longer 
in public life the men who represent 
the historic traditions of Great 
Britain, who are returned to Par- 
liament with no object of their own 
to gain, and whose services are 
already pledged to the common- 
wealth by birth and fortune. 

A distinguished American once 
said to me,‘ Hold fast to such in- 
stitutions as you have left. We 
have none, and must do as we can 
without them. But do not flatter 
yourselves that by destroying yours 

ou can make England like America. 

eare young and growing. You 
are in your maturity or past it. 
We shall rise through our diffi- 
culties. Ifa time comes when the 
English Parliament is filled with 
men who go there to push their 
own fortunes, you will perhaps not 
rise through yours.’ 

Once more. We speak contemp- 
tuously of sentiment, and yet the 
noblest part of our existence is 
based on sentiment. Patriotism 
is sentiment. Conscience is senti- 
ment. Honour, shame, reverence, 
love of beauty, love of goodness, 
every high aspiration which we en- 
tertain, all are sentiment. All are 
unpractical according to the profit 
and loss philosophy. Yet without 
them man is but an animal, lower 
not higher than his fellow creatures, 
as his desires are more insatiable. 
When I say that this question is 
a question of sentiment, I mean 
that it touches the quick of our 
national being. 

A nation, it is said, which does 
not respect its past will have no 
future which will deserve respect. 
Great Britain is what it is to-day 
because thirty generations of strong 
brave men have worked with brain 
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and hand to make it so. Nothing 
great ever came to men in their 
sleep. The fields now so clean and 
neatly fenced were once morasses 
or forests of scrub, or were littered 
with boulder stones. Our laws, 
our literature, our constitution, our 
empire, were built together out of 
materials equally unpromising. We, 
when we were born, came into pos- 
session of a fair inheritance. We 
are bound to remember from whom 
it came, and not to think that be- 
cause we have got it we have only 
ourselves to thank for it. You 
may test the real worth of any 
people by the feelings which they 
entertain for their forefathers. 
With the Romans reverence for 
ancestors was part of the national 
religion. It was something like a 
religion here not long ago, and 
when the nineteenth century has 
sufficiently admired itself for its 
steam-engines and electric tele- 
graphs, something of the same feel- 
ing, we will hope, may revive. 
Every step of what is called 
progress for the last thousand years 
has been the work of some man 
or group of men. We talk of the 
tendencies ofan age. The tendency 
of an age, unless it be a tendency 
to mere death and rottenness, means 
the energy of superior men who 
guide or make it; and of these 
superior men who have played their 
parts among us at successive periods 
the hereditary families are the mont- 
ments. Trace them back to the 
founders, you generally find someone 
whose memory ought not to be 
allowed to die. And usually also 
in the successive generations of 
such a family you find more than 
an average of high qualities, as if 
there was some transmission of 
good blood, or as if the fear of dis- 
crediting an honourable lineage 
was a check on folly and a stimulus 
toexertion. In Scotland the family 
histories are inseparable from the 
national history. How many Camp- 
bells, for instance, have not estab- 
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lished a right to be remembered 
with honour. How many hundred 
Scotch families are there not who 
have produced, I will not say one 
distinguished man, but a whole 
series of distinguished men, dis- 
tinguished in all branches, as sol- 
diers, seamen, statesmen, lawyers, 
or men of letters. 

It is true the highest names 
of all will not be found in the 
Peerages and Baronetages. The 
highest of all, as Burns says, 
take their patent of nobility direct 
from Almighty God. Those patents 
are not made out for posterity, and 
the coronets which men bestow on 
the supremely gifted among them 
are usually coronets of thorns. No 
titled family remains as a monu- 
ment of Knox or Shakespeare. 
They shine alone like stars. They 
need no monument, being them- 
selves immortal. A Dukedom of 
Stratford for the descendants of 
Shakespeare would be like a cap 
and bells upon his bust. Of Knox 
you have not so much as a tomb— 
you do not know where his bones 
are lying. The burial-place of 
Knox is the heart of Protestant 
Scotland. 

But, speaking generally, the 
landed gentry are enduring wit- 
nesses of past worth and good work 
done, and until they forfeit our 
esteem by demerits of their own, 
they deserve to be respected and 
honoured. High place is lost so 
easily that when a family has been 
of long continuance we may be 
sure that it has survived by ex- 
ceptional merit. Nature rapidly 
finds out when the wrong sort have 
stolen into promotion. When a 
knave makes a fortune his son 
spends it—one generation sees an 
end of him. Even among the best 
there is a quick succession. The 
marble monument in the church 
outlasts the living one. There are 
no Plantagenets now; no Tudors 
and few Stuarts of the old stock. 
The Lacies and the De Courcies 
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drop out. The Nelsons and the 
Wellesleys step into their places. 
Warriors, lawyers, politicians, press 
perpetually to the front. Each age 
has its own heroes, who in its own 
eyes are greater than all that went 
before. The worn-out material is 
for ever being replaced with new. 
Each family thus raised is on its 
trial. Those which survive remain 
as links between the present and 
the past, and carry on unbroken 
the continuity of our national 
existence. In such families the 
old expression Noblesse oblige is a 
genuine force. Ina chapel attached 
to the church of Cheynies in Hert- 
fordshire lies the honoured dust of 
ten generations of the house of 
Russell. There is Lord William, 
carried thither from the scaffold at 
Lincoln’s Inn. There is Lady 
Rachel. There are the successive 
Earls and Dukes of Bedford, who, 
wise or unwise, have been always 
true to the people’s side through 
three centuries of political struggle. 
At one end of the chapel are the 
monuments of the first Lord Rus- 
sell, King Henry’s minister at the 
Reformation, and of the first Lady 
Russell, from whom all the rest 
are descended. There she lies, 
a stern, austere lady, as you can see 
in the lines of her marble counte- 
nance, evidently an exact like- 
ness, modelled from her features. 
I could not but feel, as I stood in 
that chapel, what a thing it would 
be to know that in death one has 
to be carried into the presence of 
that terrible ancestress and that 
august array of her descendants, 
and to be examined whether one 
had been worthy of the race to 
which one belonged. 

But enough of this, and I will 
bring what I have to say to 
an end. It appears to me, for 
the reasons I have given, that 
a landed gentry of some sort 
must exist in a country so condi- 
tioned as ours. The only question 
is whether we shall be satisfied 
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with those that we have, or whether 
we wish to see them displaced in 
favour of others, to whom the land 
would, or might, be a mere com- 
mercial speculation. Abolish pri- 
mogeniture, compel, either by law 
or by the weight of opinion, a sub- 
division of landed property, it will 
still be bought up and held in large 
quantities, but it will be held by 
successful men of business, who, 
being no longer able to look forward 
to permanence of occupancy, and 
therefore having no motive for 
wishing to secure the goodwill of 
the people living around them, will 
regard their possessions from a 
money point of view, and will aim 
at nothing but obtaining from them 
the largest possible amount of profit 
and pleasure for themselves. 

A change of this kind will not 
conduce to our national welfare. 
It is perhaps coming; but I think 
it is still far off. The revolutionary 
wave which began to rise in the 
middle of the last century seems 
for the present to have spent its 
force. Men no longer believe that 
revolution will bring the Millen- 
nium. They have discovered that 
revolution means merely a change 
from an aristocracy to a plutocracy, 
and they doubt more than they did 
whether much advantage comes of 
it after all. 

The aristocracy are learning, on 
their side, that if they are to keep 
their hold in this country they must 
deserve to keep it. And just so 
far as a conviction makes its way 
among them that they exist for 
some other purpose than idle 
luxury, they will take ont a new 
lease of recovered influence. 

No one grudges the hard-worked 
member of Parliament his holidays 
on the moor or in the hunting-field. 
The days by asalmon river with the 
flood running off, the south-wester 
streaming over the pool, and the fish 
fresh run from the sea, are marked 
with chalk in the lives of the bit- 
terest Radicals of us all. Amuse- 
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ment is the wine of existence, 
warming and feeding heart and 
brain. But amusement, like wine 
also, if taken in excess, becomes 
as stupid as any other form of 
vulgar debauchery. When we 
read of some noble lord, with two 
of his friends, shooting two thou- 
sand pheasants in a week, or that 
another has shot four hundred 
brace of partridges to his own 
gun in a day, we perceive that 
these illustrious personages have 
been useful to the London poul-. 
terers; but it is scarcely the 
work for which they are intended 
by the theory of their existence. 
The annual tournament of doves 
between the Lords and Commons 
at Hurlingham leads to odd conclu- 
sions about us on the Continent. 
Every institution—even the institu- 
tion of a landed aristocracy—is 
amenable to general opinion; and 
it may have worse enemies than an 
Trish Land Act. 

Fashionable follies are like soap- 
bubbles: the larger they are the 
nearer they are to _ bursting. 
Pheasant battues and pigeon shoot- 
ing will come to an end, as bull- 
baiting and cockfighting came to 
an end. Meanwhile, the world 
is wide, and the British have 
secured handsome slices of it be- 
yond our own island. Who in 
his senses—even if it were possible 
—would be the peasant proprietor of 
half a dozen acres in England when, 
for the sum for which he could sell 
them, he could buy a thousand in 
countries where he would be still 
under his own flag, among his own 
kindred ; with an unexhausted soil, 
and a climate anything that he 
prefers, from the Arctic circle to 
the tropics ? 

You who are impatient with what 
you call a dependent position at 
home, go to Australia, go to Canada, 
goto New Zealand, or South Africa. 
There work for yourselves. There 
gather wealth as all but fools or 
sluggards are able to gather it. 
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Come back if you will as rich men 
at the end of twenty years. Then 
buy an estate for yourselves; and 
when you belong to the landed 
gentry in your own person, you will 
find your eyes opened as to their 
value to the community. 

Will you have an example of what 
may be done by an ordinary man 
with no special talents or opportu- 
nity ? A Yorkshireman, an agricul- 
tural labourer, that I knew, went to 
Natal twelve yearsago. I suppose 
at first he had to work for wages; 
and I will tell you what the wages 
are in that country. I stayed myself 
with a settler on the borders there. 
He had two labourers with him, an 
Irishman and an Englishman. 
They lived in his house; they fed 
at hisown table. To the Irishman, 
who knew something of farming, 
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thing will flourish, from pineapples 
to strawberries, from the coffee- 
plant and the olive to wheat and 
Indian corn, from oranges and 
bananas to figs, apples, peaches, and 
apricots. Now at the end of ten 
years the mere gum-trees which I 
saw on that man’s land could be sold 
for two thousand pounds, and he is 
making a rapid fortune by supply- 
ing fruit and vegetables to the 
market at Maritzburg. 

Here, as it seems to me, is the 
true solution of the British land 
question. What a Yorkshireman 
can do I suppose a Scotchman can 
do. There is already a New Scot- 
land, so called, in South Africa ; 
a land of mountains and valleys and 
rocky streams and rolling pastures. 
And there is gold there, and coal 
and iron, and all the elements of 
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LITTLE more than four cen- 
turies ago, a Burgundian gen- 
tleman, Bertrand de la Bixquiére by 
name, travelled on a political mission 
through the greater part of the 
then Ottoman dominions, and sub- 
sequently published the impressions 
and incidents of his travel in par- 
tibus infidelium. Among other points 
of interest, visited and described by 
him, was Adrianople, then, and for 
twenty years after, the chief seat of 
government of the Ottoman rulers, 
Constantinople having been wrested 
from the Greek Emperors a quarter 
of a century later. At the former 
capital he was graciously accorded 
several interviews with the Grand 
Turk, or ‘Soldan,’ who kepthiscourt 
there, and who appears to have been 
very much of a Tartar in temper 
as well as in blood. 

The Burgundian Knight draws 
the portrait of this potentate with 
photographic fidelity and apparent 
fairness ; and from it we may judge 
what manner of man this ‘Grand 
Turk’ really was. 

This Sultan was Amurath IL, 
father to the more famous Mahomet 
II., who captured Constantinople, 
or Byzantium, and built up the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. 

The Burgundian envoy, who had 
been sent on a secret mission of ob- 
servation (as the Turkish advance 
was beginning to disquiet Christen- 
dom), in his Memoirs describes 
both the court and the personal 
peculiarities of the Soldan, with 
much minuteness of detail, from 
personal observation. 

His description of the ‘ Grand 
Turk’ is as follows: 


During my stay at Adrianople I had the 
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opportunity of making acquaintance of 
several persons who had resided at his 
court, and consequently knew him well, 
who told me many particulars about him. 
In the first place, as I have seen him fre- 
quently, I shall say that he is a little, short, 
thick man, with the physiognomy of a 
Tartar. He has a broad and brown face, 
high cheek bones, a round beard, a great 
and crooked nose, and little eyes. His fa- 
vourite amusements are hawking, hunting, 
and drinking. 


It is evident that the head of 
Islam of that day did not observe the 
Mohammedan law in regard to the 
fluid refreshments of which he 
partook, 

Even at that early day the Turkish 
power was so great and so threaten- 
ing, that the Burgundian, after thus 
describing him, goes on to say : 

Fortunately he has no great passion for 
war; for in fact he has thus far met with 
such trifling resistance from Christendom, 
that were he to employ all his power and 
wealth on this object, it would be easy for 
him to conquer great part of it. Whenever 
his soldiers go on an expedition, and make 
a capture of slaves, he has the right of 
choosing one out of every five. They say 
he is very generous . . . He loves liquor, 
and those who drink hard. As for himself, 
he can easily quaff off from ten to twelve 
gondils of wine, which amount to six or 
seven quarts. When he has drunk much 
he becomes generous, and distributes great 
gifts. His attendants, therefore, are very 
happy when they hear him call for wine. 


Twenty years later, the son of this 
Sultan verified the correctness of 
Bertrand’s judgment and the good 
grounds for his fears by the capture 
of Byzantium, the capital and centre 
of the Christian world of that day, 
to the confusion and terror of all 
Christendom besides. The conqueror 
immediately overran and appro- 
priated most of the remaining pos- 
sessions of the Byzantine Empire, 
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and built upon its ruins the tottering 
fabric of Turkish power in Europe, 
now slowly but surely crumbling into 
ruins, and already in part disin- 
tegrated by the successful rebellion of 
Greece, and the quasi-independence 
of sach provinces as own buta nomi- 
nal allegiance to Constantinople. 
The vitality of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in Europe is a perplexing pro- 
blem to those who have most closely 
watched its varying phases for the 
last half-century, each succeeding 
decade of which seemed destined to 
witness its dissolution. Yet ‘the 
Sick Man’ at Stamboul has not only 
survived his over-officious physician, 
Czar Nicholas, and his ‘nearest 
friend,’ the Emperor Napoleon, but 
to-day seems to have a good deal of 
fight in him under a complication of 
maladies equally chronic and incura- 
ble, and constantly aggravated by 
the patient’s imprudences. The Turk 
truly presents a puzzling case to his 
civilised brethren,towhomacontinu- 
ance of life under similar conditions 
would be impossible, even were it 
desirable. Corruption, like a cancer, 
has long been eating into the very 
vitals of Turkey in all its adminis- 
trative and executive departments ; 
and successive Sultans, with their 
mouths full of phrases of reform, 
have vied with each other in profuse 
and profligate expenditure, and wil- 
ful waste of the resources of the 
empire, by grinding taxation of its 
impoverished population, Mussul- 
man and Christian, and reckless 
squandering of the large loans 
which the greedy usury of Europe 
still furnished on such remaining 
securities as the Turk could yet rake 
up from his diminishing resources. 
If ever the terrible Scriptural 
image of the ‘whited sepulchre’ was 
applicable to a nation, it long has 
been to Turkey. And yet, in the 
great family of nations, she is but a 
younger sister; her decay and de- 
crepitude are not due to age: the 
Turkish empire has become rotten 
ere it was ripe. Its only period of 
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vigour, health, and progress was in 
its early youth ; and, following the 
usual law of development, that the 
most perfect fruits of body and 
mind are those which are the most 
slowly developed and ripened, the 
rapid rise of the Ottoman race has 
been succeeded by as rapid a decline, 
until the vanishing point of that 
race, from its European field at 
least, seems plainly perceptible—a 
question now of years only, not of 
generations. 

For the Ottoman Empire, so short 
a time since a terror to Christendom, 
whom she menaced with sword and 
crescent, is now a suitor and a sup- 
pliant in the antechambers of Euro- 
pean monarchs for her territorial 
integrity, and an importunate beg- 
gar in the money markets for the 
very means wherewith to live, while 
her great line of Sultans ends in a 
madman and an imbecile. Seldom 
has the irony of fate been more 
strongly manifested than in the his- 
tory of the successors of Amurath, 
whose thirst, and not whose courage 
or genius, seems to have descended 
to the two last degenerate scions of 
his line—the dead Abd-ul-Aziz and 
the languishingly-living Murad. At 
this moment, therefore, a true sketch 
of the Turk, as he was and as he is, 
divested of the glamour which 
Poetry and Fiction (the latter often 
masquerading in the dress of His- 
tory) have thrown like a halo around 
him, may be worth looking at. 

The Turk never was, even par- 
tially, understood in nature and 
character until very recently ; and 
the Crimean War first dissipated 
many popular delusions concerning 
him which poets in verse, such as 
Monckton Milnes, and prose poets, 
such as the author of Joéthen, 
had done their best to perpetuate. 
While he was invested with a roman- 
tic interest, which there really was 
nothing in his actual life and charac- 
ter to justify, he was also painted 
much blacker in manners and morals 
than there was any fair warrant for. 
3B2 
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The truth concerning him lies be- 
tween these two extremes. In the 
first place, there is no more unsenti- 
mental and unimaginative being 
belonging to the human family than 
your Turk ever has been and ever 
will be. He is the human incar- 
nation of animality; of fact undis- 
turbed by any fancies, save those 
engendered of opium, tobacco, or 
hascheesch ; and never raising his 
eyes, thoughts, or heart above the 
low level of his animal wants and 
desires. A sensualist by nature and 
by training, his wants and wishes 
are of the earth, earthy. 

To all Eastern travellers who have 
seen and known the modern Turk 
and the later Sultans, the great 
change which has taken place in the 
appearance of the ‘ high Turk’ (for 
the peasantry still retain the old 
type) when contrasted with this 
description of Amurath, must prove 
puzzling, and perhapsincredible. The 
physical type of the race among 
the higher orders and inhabitants 
of cities now is totally the reverse of 
the old. The characteristic modern 
Turkish gentleman is fair, fat, florid, 
with reddish beard and blue eyes; 
large and heavy of frame, and with 
no trace of the Tartar, either in face 
or figure, remaining to indicate his 
origin. For the Turk was originally 
a Turcoman, of Tartar lineage, when 
he came down, like a wolf on the fold, 
from his mountain home, on the fertile 
valleys of Europe, and with fire and 
sword established his empire there. 
The modern Turk has small and 
regular features, and in the new 
Stamboul dress—which is a compro- 
mise between a policeman’s uniform 
and a head-waiter’s, with only the 
red tarbouche as an Kastern adjunct 
—resembles, outwardly, a shabby- 
genteel European. The change of 
costume does not improve his per- 
sonal appearance; and the Turk, 
who looks majestic in his own flow- 
ing robes and full garments, is by 
no means so imposing a person in 
the ‘ Frank dress’ which has been 
adopted at Stamboul and in Egypt. 
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The common soldiers especially, 
whose weak point is in their legs, 
usually bowed, appear to still less 
advantage in their changed costume 
than their superiors. 

The creative faculty of imagina- 
tion in the Turk ever has been a 
dull, dead thing, seldom, if ever, 
disturbing the still pool of his slug- 
gish soul, and the remark applies 
to the Turkish character generally, 
although such men as_ Reschid 
Pacha and Djemil Pacha (formerly 
ambassador to France), with a few 
others, constituted shining excep- 
tions. But in thus characterising 
the Turk, he must not be con- 
founded with the other races with 
which he has amalgamated, such 
as the Saracen, the Moor, the 
Arab, the Greek, and the modern 
Egyptian. For example, the blood 
of Mehemet Ali, whose line rules 
Egypt by hereditary right to-day, 
had little or no Turkish admix- 
ture in it, which may account for 
the superior intelligence and energy 
of his descendants. Egypt really 
is the only part of the Ottoman 
dominions (so styled) wherein 
actual progress in the arts of civili- 
sation and material advancement 
is perceptible; and Egypt, happily 
for herself, is now virtually inde- 
pendent of Turkey, though still 
heavily taxed by legal and illegal 
impositions of tribute-money by her 
attached mother-in-law! No! the 
bright pictures of Eastern song and 
story from which we have taken 
our conception of Turkish character 
—Haroun-el-Rasheed, Saladin, and 
their compeers the Moors of Spain 
—represent people of a race and 
blood entirely alien to those of the 
present lords of Islam or their an- 
cestors. The Prophet himself was 
an Arab, and an Arab differs as 
widely from a Turk as a French- 
man from a Dutchman. The ‘Sar- 
razin’ of the old chronicles, against 
whom the Crusaders and Red Cross 
Knights waged unrelenting and un- 
remitting warfare, were also Mores- 
coes, a race whose epitaphs have 
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been written in stone in their won- 
derful architectural dreams. But 
the name of Saracen was indiffer- 
ently applied by the earlier Chris- 
tian chroniclers to all the Eastern 
foes of the Cross, and to all the 
followers of the Crescent, whose 
waning horn yet sheds light on 
many millions of souls. They were 
the terror of Christian Kurope, when 
sweeping away the feeble barrier 
interposed by the Monk-Knights of 
Rhodes, Malta, and Cyprus, they 
threatened to pour down a flood- 
tide of invasion on the West ; before 
they met their first and decisive 
check under the walls of Vienna, 
That barrier over-run, it is difficult 
to decide what the fate of Europe 
might have been for many genera- 
tions. But the repulse was com- 
plete, and the triumph of civilisation 
over barbarism was secured on that 
eventful day. 

The ‘Sarrazin’ was then indeed 
an ominous apparition, and a name 
of fear, and popular apprehension 


magnified both his danger and his 


demerits. If, as has been so often 
and so persistently asserted, ‘ the 
Turk has only camped, never 
settled, in Europe,’ it must be 
admitted that his encampments are 
much more permanent than the 
settlements of many other nations, 
and that he seems in no great haste 
to ‘fold his tents and silently steal 
away’ from the glorious site he so 
well selected for that encampment 
several centuries since ; although, 
with a strange prescience or super- 
stition, his ‘ City of the Silent’ has 
ever been situated, since his occu- 
pation, at Scutari, on the Asiatic, 
not on the European side of the 
Bosphorus. 

Of late years he seems to have 
taken a new departure, and to have 
sought an assured place alongside 
the nations termed ‘ civilised ;’ and 
as far as his constitutional slowness 
has permitted, has engrafted Euro- 
pean forms and institutions on his 
administration—at least on paper. 
The reforms initiated by Sultan 
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Mahmoud have been followed up 
by his successors, and Turkey has 
been made less Turkish—ostensibly 
—with each successive administra- 
tion, as far as promise and profes- 
sion go. 

This has been owing in part to 
the outside pressure of foreign re- 
presentatives, such as Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, M. Thouvenel, 
and others, and the dire necessity 
of conciliating the Great Powers, 
who were alone able to protect the 
‘Sick Man’ from his Muscovite 
physician, and subsequently the 
pressing need of pecunia. Lastly, 
also, this new direction was taken 
in consequence of the counsels of a 
group of remarkable men, of whom 
Reshid Pacha, Aali Pacha, and 
Fuad Pacha were the central 
figures. Without these men the 
reforms initiated in Turkey, or 
rather at Constantinople —for they 
really embraced no wider area— 
could never even have been theore- 
tically introduced without a revo- 
lution or some equally perilous pro- 
cess. As itis, no serious disturb- 
ance has been occasioned by the 
changes introduced, whose fruits, 
we regret to say, have not been 
such as the early blossoms led us to 
anticipate. Yet it would be un- 
just to judge the merits of these 
men by the results of their labours, 
for the difficulties and dangers 
attendant on such innovations, 
among a people equally ignorant 
and fanatical, cannot be overrated. 
To comprehend these, a sketch of 
the early history of the place and 
people is essential. For widely 
indeed, to the present moment, 
does the East differ from the West, 
both as to the character of its 
population and the constitution of 
its society; and these differences 
are apparently ineradicable. 

To this day we find everywhere 
the influence of the Patriarchal 
system in the Turkish administra- 
tion. Power, not only over pro- 
perty, but over person, life, and 
liberty, lodged absolutely and with- 
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out appeal in the hands of the 
head of the community, as, under 
the old Patriarchal plan, is still 
the rule throughout the Orient ; 
and all the ‘Hatti Houmayons’ 
and ‘Hatti Shereefs,’ pompously 
promulgated from the Sublime 
Porte to please ‘ the infidel,’ cannot 
change the system rooted in popular 
prejudices and faith, This system 
doubtless had its advantages for ap- 
plication to a primitive scattered 
and wandering people, but its draw- 
backs were neither few nor far 
between. How the more artificial 
and complex system of civilised 
nations can be engrafted on these 
ancient practices and precepts, witha 
race whose traditions constitute their 
most binding laws, is the great diffi- 
culty, so much antiquated rubbish is 
there lying in the way, the removal 
of which is a condition precedent 
to any progress. The old Turkish 
system was one of the simplest 
things imaginable—at once primi- 
tive and Patriarchal. Fully as 


paternal and intermeddling as the 
late French Empire, it exercised 
summary jurisdiction in all cases of 
justice or injustice, of spoliation or 


restitution. King Solomon, in all 
his glory, sitting in the open air to 
judge all controversies between his 
people, even to child-partition, is 
the best type and exemplar of the 
Eastern plan of administration. 
All power was lodged in the head 
of the State, and the rights and 
property of the subjects were held 
in the hollow of his hand, super- 
added to which in Turkey, as in 
Russia, the temporal was the 
spiritual chief as well, and religious 
reverence attached to his person as 
head of the faith. 

The Patriarchal system, so well 
adapted to nomadic nations, was 
the first adopted by the Turk, him- 
self originally a nomad. Since he 
became a dweller in cities he has 
modified it to some extent by the 
habits and usages of the races he 
has conquered, and especially the 
Greek. The boasted reforms of 
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which so much has been said and 
written have not even made an 
echo beyond Stamboul and the 
capital cities of the empire, such as 
Smyrna and others: they have 
never reached the masses of people 
in the outlying provinces of this 
vast empire. They begin and end 
in the great cities, and even there 
are confined to a very limited class, 
comprising officials chiefly. Unlike 
reforms in Europe, which ever work 
their way slowly upwards from the 
masses below, the pressure in Stam- 
boul has been from above, the 
Government by decree proclaiming 
civilisation and civilised usages to 
supersede the old ones. 

But it is not my present pur- 
pose to dwell on this theme, but 
succinctly to show what the Turk 
was and is, from. long and careful 
personal observation of his peculi- 
arities, both in his capital cities and 
in the provinces. The results of 
such investigation prove that the 
Turk ever has been, and still is, 
only an animal—a magnificent 
animal once, an inferior one now— 
and as incapable of adopting our 
Western civilisation as the African 
negro in the Eastern and the Indian 
savage in the Western hemisphere 
have proved themselves to be. 
While other and newer nationalities 
have advanced, his has retrograded; 
and when his empire shall have 
passed away, no traces of his occu- 
pation of one of the fairest portions 
of ‘God’s footstool’ will be left 
behind him, save the domes and 
minarets of his mosques, and tur- 
baned gravestones. For he has 
originated nothing, improved no- 
thing, spared nothing that could 
be destroyed. War and the hareem 
have equally divided all the time 
he has spared from sensual sloth, 
and the fumes of tobacco and has- 
cheesch. To all modern improve- 
ments, save the most material ones, 
to the forward march of the rest of 
mankind, he has obstinately shut 
his eyes and sealed hisears. Read- 
ing and thinking are equally alien 
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to his habits. Hence the humiliating 
contrast he now presents to the 
descendants of those rude soldiers 
of the Cross with whom hisancestors 
waged such equal war, even in that 
lowest game of thinking beings— 
the art of international murder. A 
savage beast of prey when first he 
descended on the effeminate de- 
scendants of the men of the Greek 
Empire, the Turcoman found his 
Capua at Byzantium. Steeped in 
the sensuous delights of that garden 
spot, and lapped in Greek luxury, 
so new to him, the shaggy shepherd- 
warrior from the Asian wilderness 
grew as sleek and slumbrous as a 
petted panther, but long retained 
much of the old ferocity lurking 
still beneath his smoother exterior. 
It took almost three centuries to 
eradicate most of the strong mas- 
culine attributes of this sturdy 
race; and even now there linger 
some sparks of the earlier fire, 
some flashes of original manhood. 
But in most instances the once 
terrible beast of prey has become 
a patient beast of burden, ‘like a 
strong asscrouching under burdens,’ 
taxed and robbed illimitably by and 
for the benefit of his rulers, high 
and low, from the Sultan down to 
the pettiest official who oppresses 
and robs for the benefit of 
Constantinople first and himself 
afterwards. For the rule of the 
Turk to-day in Europe, in Asia, 
in the great cities whose names 
are Biblical and historic, as well as 
in the outlying provinces, over Mus- 
sulman and Christian Rayah, is 
simply the rule of rapine and wrong, 
revenged occasionally by rebellion 
and murder, when the oppression 
becomes intolerable. And this is per- 
haps notso much the fault as the mis- 
fortune of the Sublime Porte, whose 
intentions may be good enough, but 
whose power is a waning shadow 
outside of the gates which give its 
name, and whose representatives 
are wrong-doers and robhers chiefly. 

Constantinople, as we call the 
ancient city of Constantine, and 
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latest seat of the Turkish power, 
is not a single city, but an agglome- 
ration of several cities, utterly un- 
like each other in appearance, con- 
struction, and inhabitants. It is 
composed of Stamboul and Scutari 
on the Asiatic side, which are truly 
Turkish, and Pera, Galata, and 
Tophané, which are European, every 
nationality and every language 
under the sun finding its represen- 
tatives among that exceedingly 
mixed and miscellaneous population. 
The natural loveliness of the scenery 
through which you approach the 
Turkish capital by water, and the 
almost magic beauty of the Golden 
Horn, Seraglio Point, and the Bos- 
phorus, with the cockle-shell caiques 
swiftly cleaving through the waters, 
with their picturesque boatmen—all 
these, though often described, never 
weary the eye or fancy, and language 
cannot exaggerate their attractions. 
With the charm of novelty super- 
added they are simply enchanting. 
But the charm ceases when the 
voyager steps ashore, whether on 
the European side at Pera or To- 
phané, or on the Asiatic at Stam- 
boul or Scutari. 

The sights, sounds, and smells 
which greet the several senses, and 
the shabby, squalid appearance of 
place and people on nearer view, dis- 
pel the illusion lent by distance and 
by an atmosphere and sky more than 
Italian in their purity and clearness, 
added to the charms of an architec- 
ture most imposing from afar off, 
but losing much on nearer view ; as 
do the costumes and their wearers. 
Landing at Pera, for example, whose 
steep, break-neck streets scarcely 
admit of other than pedestrian 
ascent or descent, you see the power- 
ful Turkish ‘hamals,’ or porters, 
with burdens strapped to their broad 
shoulders by a band passing around 
their foreheads, which four-legged 
beasts of burden would stagger 
under, toiling before you up the 
steep hills—which are miscalled 
streets—leading the way with your 
luggage to the far-famed hostelry of 
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Misseri, the Dragoman of ‘Eéthen.’ 
Through these streets, dodging 
other bearers of burdens, you wend 
your weary way, encountering in 
transit more odours (and not ‘of 
the attar-gul’s perfume’) than even 
Cologne can boast of in Coleridge’s 
verse ; and witness as you proceed 
how flesh can be fishified, in the 
outward Orientalising of the hybrid 
European Levantines who throng 
those narrow ways. As before ob- 
served, Pera, Galata,and Tophané 
are the European quarters of Con- 
stantinople, and are as like as three 
peas. As little that is complimen- 
tary either to these places or their 
population can conscientiously be 
said, probably the less said the 
better. 

But if you ever wonder at the 
low estimate which the ‘high Turk’ 
certainly puts on the Frank gene- 
rally, either as to his morals or his 
manners, a brief survey of the 
European specimens submitted to 
his daily inspection in the streets of 
these suburbs, or in his commercial 
dealings with them, will cause that 
wonder to cease. For the ‘high 
Turk,’ ignorant, unlettered, semi- 
savage as he still is, yet possesses 
and practises the virtues of honesty, 
truthfulness, and courage, in all of 
which the great majority of these 
so-called Christian inhabitants and 
neighbours of his afe grievously 
lacking. Hence the judgment which 
he passes on all their foreign com- 
patriots and co-religionists, whom 
he naturally supposes to be like 
unto them, and scorns accordingly. 
There are, of course, noteworthy 
and honourable exceptions to this 
remark, but, unbappily, they are 
only numerous enough to constitute 
the ‘exceptions,’ which are always 
accepted as ‘ proving the rule.’ 

The Greek Rayah gives the Turk 
more trouble than all his other 
Christian subjects put together. 
Frequent and bloody have been his 
revolts, savage and sanguinary their 
repression by the hereditary foe 
against whom he has rebelled. The 
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memory of the horrible massacre at 
Scio has not yet passed away. Yet it 
was not an isolated or even unusual 
case, only the echo happened to be 
louder. The pride of blood and 
race, and hatred of the Turk, is 
stronger in the uneducated, en- 
slaved, and oppressed class of Greek 
Rayahs, than with their more for- 
tunate brethren of Attica and the 
Ionian Islands, whom Europe has 
freed from the Moslem yoke ; and its 
records have been written in the 
blood of Turk and Rayah. While 
the Turk in power looks on the 
Greek Rayah—so long as he is 
obedient—with a lazy, good-natured 
contempt, and does not rob or mal- 
treat him more than the rest of the 
peasantry, the Greek Rayah re- 
sponds by the fiercest loathing and 
hatred, which three centuries of 
subjugation seem only to have 
sharpened, and rendered more in- 
tense. And yet, in many rural 
neighbourhoods, in manners, cus- 
toms, and habits, it is difficult for a 
stranger to discriminate between 
the Rayah and the Turkish or Arab 
peasant, except through the subtle 
differences stamped by blood and 
race on the face and figure of the 
two respectively. 

Contrasted thus, the difference, to 
the student of human nature who 
has surveyed different nationalities 
on their own ground, is plainly per- 
ceptible ; and the unchanging and 
unerring law vindicates itself in this, 
as in all other instances. Placed 
side by side and thus compared, the 
Greek is to the rival races as the 
blood horse is to his stronger but 
coarser brother of the cart ; and in- 
tellectually the difference is as widely 
marked to those who know both 
well, or can see beneath the surface. 
The spiritual pride of the Greeks 
is also as great as their personal, 
and their religious fanaticism the 
strongest sentiment that sways them, 
next to their hatred to the Turk, 
who is thus doubly loathed for his 
conduct here and his hopes hereafter. 
It was for twenty years a thorn in 
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the side of one of the oldest and 
best- known American Protestant 
missionaries in Greece, that he never 
could convert his own wife, who 
professed and practised the Greek 
rite even while he was preaching 
against it; she having been born 
and bred at Athens, and obstinately 
adhering to her own Church, which 
repudiates the orthodoxy both of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
branches of the Christian commu- 
nion. 

Of the internal administration of 
the Government little need be said, 
although Sultan and Ministers seem 
honestly striving to purify and im- 
prove it. Outside of the charmed 
circle at Constantinople the autho- 
rity of the Sublime Porte is limited 
to its garrisons, and commands 
neither respect nor obedience. 

Every traveller in the Holy Land 
knows that the price of his safety in 
purse and person is in the subsidy 
he must pay the head Sheiks of 
the Bedouin tribes, who are the 
actual masters of Syria and Pales- 
tine outside of the walled towns, in 
which is stationed a Turkish gar- 
rison. When last in Jerusalem, not 
many years since, the writer heard 
of the return of two adventurous 
Englishmen who, venturing on the 
road to Jordan without this potent 
safeguard from the Sheik, returned 
within twelve hours’ time robed only 
in copies of the London T'imes, and 
despoiled of everything else except 
their boots, which the Bedouins had 
no use for, and therefore kindly 
allowed them to retain. 


Throughout that purple land, 
Where law secures not life, 


is as true a description of the whole 
as it was of a part of the Ottoman’s 
dominions in Byron’s day; and 
there is, and can be, no remedy for 
it under the exceptional character 
of people and rulers. It is more 
apt to grow worse than to get bet- 
ter. From Damascus late accounts 
are most deplorable, both from the 
city and adjoining country. No 
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less than 14,000 persons, including 
half of the Turkish garrison, have 
been attacked by fever, and the 
rural population has been so pillaged 
by brigands that they have no 
desire to cultivate the soil for the 
benefit of Bedouin robbers. 

Moreover, in the Isles of the 
Archipelago under Turkish rule, 
the superstitious and ignorant gover- 
nors are reviving the horrors of 
the persecution of witches, whose 
last manifestations darkened the 
early annals of New England, and 
have not since been renewed, until 
these latter days, in East or West. 
Considering the plague of locusts, 
which has annually visited the 
Island of Agios Strati, south of 
Lemnos, the Council presided over 
by the Turkish Governor has decided 
it was the result of sorcery, and 
seven women among them—one of 
ninety, another of eighteen years— 
were cast into a deep pit in an old 
building, and kept alive only by the 
food their relations and friends 
lowered by ropes. Being con- 
demned as witches, the husbands of 
some of them were also imprisoned 
and heavily fined. One woman 
died ; the rest were with difficulty 
released by an appeal to the Caima- 
can of Lemnos, after that dignitary 
had satisfied himself that the locusts 
still remained after the supposed 
witches had been a month im- 
prisoned. No indemnity has been, 
or most probably ever will ‘be paid, 
to these victims—their persecutors 
being people high in authority. 
The sufferers were doubtless Greek 
Rayahs, as these constitute almost 
the entire population of the Archi- 
pelago. 

The Sublime Porte itself has 
recently been accused of encourag- 
ing the persecution of its Christian 
subjects, but has formally denied 
it. But difficulties have arisen on 
the subject of military service, 
against which exemption has been 
demanded by professing Christians. 
The Porte will not admit this plea, 
which would be abused, if allowed, 
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by many persons desirous of shirk- 
ing military service; but will ac- 
cept substitutes on the usual terms. 
Moreover, the Porte has interfered 
in the religious squabbles of the 
Christian sectarians ; forcibly inter- 
fering in the controversies which 
have arisen between the Armenian 
Catholics, breaking open the doors 
of the churches, and putting one 
faction in possession amidst the 
protests and maledictions of their 
rivals on the spot and abroad. 
When the jealousy of Christendom 
is considered, it cannot be doubted 
that such intervention on the part 
of the Porte is an impolitic and 
perilous thing, and tends to con- 
sequences infinitely beyond the 
narrow range of the dispute and the 
disputants. The possession of a 
key to one of these sacred places 
led to the Crimean War. 

In the well-known German jour- 
nal, the Allgemeine Zeitung, an an- 
nouncement is made, copied from 
the official Turkish papers, that the 
magnificent forests of oaks, beech, 
and chestnuts on the Upper Bos- 
phorus—which the needy Byzantine 
Emperors and the earlier Sultans 
spared, because on their existence 
the water supply of Constantinople 
chiefly depended—are to be sold at 
auction, to satisfy foreign creditors 
and the inexhaustible wants (real 
and imaginary) of the Sultan and 
his leeches, who are draining dry 
the life-blood of the State and 
people. One instance, out of many, 
will show how fantastic these wants 
are, and how madly the gold thus 
obtained is squandered by the in- 
corrigible head of Islam. A special 
envoy recently sent to Japan by the 
late Sultan (Abd-ul-Aziz) notified 
his master that his mission—which 
was to secure some of the largest 
and finest of the vases obtainable 
there—was crowned with success, 
and that, for the mere bagatelle 
of 3,000/. sterling each, he had pur- 
chased several vases, intended to 
ornament some new palace this im- 
pecunious borrower from European 
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capitalists was building, although al-. 
ready the possessor of a great many 
more than he could possibly occupy. 

To complicate the troubles of the 
Porte, famine has lately assumed 
very serious proportions in Asia 
Minor, the granary of the empire, 
and has been seriously occupying the 
attention of the Grand Vizier, who 
was compelled to transport thither 
a large quantity of provisions, in 
the hope, not only of saving life, 
but also to allow the peasantry to 
sow their fields, which they are at 
present prevented from doing satis- 
factorily by famine, by war, and by 
the want of seed, grain, and beasts 
of burden. What might be a gar- 
den-spot is thus converted into a 
waste, and the importation of 
hordes of Circassian savages, re- 
fugees from Russian rule, has in- 
creased the difficulties and the 
dangers under which that unhappy 
class of tillers of the soil groaned 
before. Add to these causes the 
existing revolt in several large pro- 
vinces of the Christian communities 
against the Turkish rule, and the 
financial chaos into which mis- 
management, venality, and repudia- 
tion of solemn obligations have 
plunged Turkish credit, and the 
outlook for the successors of Oth- 
man must be, is indeed, a gloomy 
one. Whatever the immediate issue 
of pressing questions may be, the 
doom of the Ottoman Empire at 
Constantinople is plainly written, 
and all the sympathy, whether dis- 
interested or selfish, of all her sup- 
porters cannot long avert it. 

The official journal at Constan- 
tinople, a short time since, contained 
a remarkable article, almost pro- 
phetic in its tone, dramatically 
headed ‘ Asia’s Cry of Anguish,’ 
which proves that the Turk himself 
is not blind to the perils which 
environ his empire. This article 
represents ‘ Asia, the mother of Is- 
lam, and of science and culture,’ as 
‘in danger of being overrun by the 
barbarian and the infidel.’ ‘The 
Russians,’ it complains, ‘are navi- 
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gating the Oxus, in order to pene- 
trate to the heart of Asia; the 
Dutch are stamping out civilisation 
in Sumatra; and the English, under 
pretence of suppressing the slave- 
trade, are persecuting Mohammedan- 
ism in India and Arabia; while the 
Asiatics, instead of repelling the 
invaders, are at constant war with 
one another.’ There is good ground 
for this cry, and for these alarms 
at the slow and steady pressure 
brought to bear on Turkey on all 
sides from her old enemies and her 
ex-allies, and the question as to the 
time she yet can preserve her own 
equilibrium, as the weight adjusting 
the ‘ balance of power ’ in the East, 
occupies all the Cabinets of Europe. 

The high Turk of the present day 
is an excellent specimen of the pure 
Caucasian, without Teutonic, Latin, 
or Celtic admixture. The reason 
for this change since the earlier 
days of Amurath is easily ex- 
plained. The Tartar tribes, who 
had wandered with their flocks 
and herds into the valleys of the 
Bithynian Olympus, who under the 
name of Turcoman colonised there, 
and made it the nucleus of their 
nation, thence pouring over into 
Europe, were of unmixed blood. 
Their descendants, after conquering 
and settling down at Constanti- 
nople, for successive generations 
recruited their hareems with the 
lovely Caucasian women from 
Georgia and Circassia; and the 
type of the mothers has now been 
stamped upon the race, especially 
among the higher classes, the 
Tartar type still lingering among 
the rural and provincial population 
on the European,and predominating 
on the Asiatic side, beyond the 
sphere of Stamboulian influences. 
An alteration, though not equally 
great, has also been wrought on the 
character of the people and the ex- 
ternal forms of administration. 
During the last half-century, com- 
mencing with the reforms intro- 
duced by Mahmoud, when the re- 
bellion of his powerful vassal 
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Mehemet Ali of Egypt threatened 
him with the loss, not only of that 
province, but of Syria and all the 
Arabic-speaking portion of his 
subjects, compelling the inter- 
vention of the European Powers, 
to insure ‘the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire ’—one of the odd- 
est things ‘the whirligig of time’ 
ever brought about—since then 
Turkey has been substantially under 
no European Protectorate, and the 
subsequent attempt of Russia to 
dismember her, which produced 
another and an armed intervention 
of Christian Powers for her protec- 
tion, riveted the chain of her de- 
pendence. To propitiate these allies 
and protectors, two later Sultans 
have, outwardly at least, sought to 
Europeanise Turkey and the Turks ; 
have been profuse in professions, 
and prodigal in promises of ‘re- 
form,’ through Hattis, or edicts, of 
every conceivable description— 
most of which have been pro- 
ductive of far more leaves than 
fruit. They have caused some 
reforms in dress and modes of 
living; in civil and criminal judi- 
cature ; in mixed tribunals; in the 
treatment and rights of Rayahs, or 
native Christians ; introduction of 
gas and water into Constantinople ; 
new sanitary regulations; and, 
finally, that most civilised institu- 
tion, a National Debt, and the issuing 
of obligations at sixty-four cents 
in the dollar, and 12 per cent. in- 
terest to foreign bondholders. 

In short, the Turkish Govern- 
ment at last sued for admittance 
into the family of European Na- 
tions, and her accredited represen- 
tatives have been seen sitting at 
the same council board with those 
of the ‘ Infidel,’ for the regulation 
of the affairs of Europe. 

All this certainly looked like pro- 
gress and civilisation; but the 
stern logic of facts goes far to dis- 
sipate the dream in which philan- 
thropists, statesmen and bankers 
have equally indulged. 

The profession and the practice 
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‘do not accord; and, with the ink 
still wet on these decrees and on 
the newly-issued loan-bonds, the 
internal administration, or rather 
mal-administration, of Turkey con- 
tinues unalterably the same, while 
a cry of persecution comes up 
from her Christian subjects louder 
than before. It is no easy thing 
to graft new forms of administra- 
tion, new habits of life and thought, 
upon a barbarous and alien race, 
even though it be young and 
vigorous. How much more hope- 
less must be the task with a de- 
cayed and degenerate “one, whose 
spiritual pride still looks down 
scornfully on the civilisation it 
cannot comprehend, and cares not 
to imitate, and which has lost its 
stronger and manlier attributes 
without gaining any good ones to 
supply their place? The sham civi- 
lisation of Stamboul is but a feeble 
and reflected glimmer from that 
of Europe, a thing of shreds and 
patches, directly opposed to all the 
rooted prejudices, personal and re- 
ligious, of the great bulk of the 
population. The two great props 
of the Ottoman Empire are its 
Church and Polygamy. If the 
Sampson of Reform tears these 
down, with Slavery their supporter, 
all Islam will come tumbling down 
in ruins on the head of the Sultan 
and his Court, and the seat of their 
dominion will again be transferred 
to Asia. 

Whether the Russian or the 
Greek will succeed to the vacant 
throne is a question as yet hid in the 
womb of futurity, and impossible 
to solve. The possibility of the 
restoration of the Greek Empire on 
its old site has long been a cherished 
hope with the Rayahs, or Greek 
Christians, who constitute the great 
majority of the non-Mussulman 
population of Turkey in Europe; 
and that dream may possibly be- 
come a reality in no very remote 
future. In Asia the Turk or the 
Mohammedan may rule and dwell 
for coming centuries as in past 
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ones, though threatened by the 
growing and _ ever - encroaching 
power of Christian Russia. But it 
would seem, from all the signs, to 
the thoughtful student of history, 
judging the future by the lights of 
the past, as though the time for 
the Turk to break up his encamp- 
ment in Europe, and retreat into 
his native Asian wilds, had almost 
arrived; and that another genera- 
tion would surely see the consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished in the in- 
terests of civilisation and humanity, 
by a restitution of the soil and the 
government to the descendants of 
their ancient proprietors, who, 
taught in the severe school of ad- 
versity, might make the second 
Greek Empire more glorious and 
beneficial than that upon which 
Providence, in its wrath, sent the 
Turcoman as a scourge, and has 
since continued the rule of his 
successors and descendants as a 
blight. 

To escape the Turkish rule many 
of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, availing themselves of the 
capitulations of the Sultans with 
Foreign Powers—which place their 
subjects under the exclusive juris- 
diction of their own representatives 
—have, under various pretexts of 
business or official connection with 
such embassies, obtained foreign 
protection, and thus become inde- 
pendent of the local jurisdiction, pa- 
ternally regulating life and property 
as it pleased. Against this the 
Turkish Government has fiercely, 
yet spasmodically, struggled, and 
is still struggling, sometimes re- 
sorting even to violence, and the risk 
of rupture with Foreign Powers, to 
re-assert its own authority. Its chief 
efforts in this direction are aimed at 
its two arch enemies, Greece and 
Russia, which go largely into this 
business; the latter protecting the 
former, and making protégés (as 
they are termed) of large numbers 
of its co-religionists outside of the 
dominions of Greece proper, to the 
disgust and dread of the Turkish 
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authorities, who resist these en- 


croachments violently at times, 
stealthily always; Russia, in de- 
spite of her Crimean rebuff, being 
unceasingly regarded with salutary 
dread by the ‘Sick Man ’—whose 
succession she then coveted, and is 
(perhaps unjustly ) supposed to covet 
still. 

Very recently a new and more 
determined stand seems to have 
been made at Constantinople, and 
throughout the Ottoman dominions, 
on this point, which has been par- 
tially successful in Egypt through 
the formation of mixed tribunals, 
but elsewhere has assumed only 
the character of a menace, or an 
altercation between the local au- 
thorities and the foreign protectors 
of the Greek Rayahs or native 
Christians. The Austrian, French, 
Dutch, and Italian Embassies and 
Legations at Constantinople have 
made some show of concession in 
striking off from their long lists 
of protégés a few names of per- 
sons, as not entitled to their pro- 
tection. But the Power at which 
this measure was chiefly aimed, 
by appealing to either the cu- 
pidity or the fears of the Sublime 
Porte, has continued to keep its 
grand army of protégés among the 
natives under the very nose of 
the Sultan, comprising almost the 
entire Armenian population, com- 
posed of the richest bankers and 
greatest merchants, as well as the 
most intelligent class of native 
Christians throughout the Empire. 
With Greece, the matter has not 
been settled ; for without the moral 
support of its Russian brother small 
ceremony would be used towards 
that petty Power—which is said to 
cover with its egis of protection not 
less than 10,000 Turkish subjects 
at Stamboul alone. 

The dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire, commencing with 
the successful revolt of Mehemet 
Ali, which wrested Egypt from the 
Sultan, and rendered his rule over 
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Palestine and Syria and all the 
Arab-speaking races, even down 
to the Holy Cities in Arabia, al- 
most nominal, has been steadily pro- 
gressing. The severance of Greece 
proper from the Empire, to exist 
as a nucleus of discontent, and fan 
the flame of revolt among the dis- 
affected subjects of its own nation- 
ality throughout Thessaly, Epirus, 
the Greek Isles, and the Ottoman 
domain, is a standing menace against 
the unity or continuance of Moham- 
medan rule in Europe, foreshadow- 
ing the disintegration of the Otto- 
man Empire. ‘That empire, as a 
European power, is already become 
little more substantial than a mirage. 

Alien in blood, faith, language, 
and thought to the great mass of 
its Christian subjects—‘the Rayahs’ 
of Greek, Latin, Armenian, or 
Syrian origin—the Sublime Porte 
holds them all in subjection only 
through artfully encouraging and 
fomenting their mutual jealousies 
and divisions. ‘ Divide, et impera’ 
is a maxim it practises persistently. 
Nor is it its Christian subjects only 
that it has to fear. The co-religionist 
Arab, over whose rocks and - de- 
serts, as well as fertile valleys and 
roving flocks and herds, the Turk 
asserts an authority half spiritual 
half temporal, loves him as little 
as the Rayah; and had not Europe 
interfered, his ambitious vassal, 
Mehemet Ali, would easily have 
founded the independent empire 
over all Arab-speaking men, which 
was the dream of his far-reaching 
ambition, so nearly fulfilled. 

Finally, we may remark that the 
continuance of Mohammedan rule 
over its Christian subjects is mainly 
due to the conduct of the latter. No 
quarrels so irreconcilable as family 
quarrels; no hatred equal to the 
odiwm theologicum. The mutual en- 
mity of the Eastern Christians per- 
petuates the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe, and prevents the waning 
Crescent from altogether vanishing 
from their sky. 
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EYES AND EYE-GLASSES. 


A FRIENDLY TREATISE. 


By Ricwarp Henoist Horne. 


HATEVER we may think of 
the apparently preternatural 
gift of ‘second sight’ attributed to 
special individuals in bygone ages, 
the real second sight of modern man 
is a good pair of spectacles. They 
are at once the rejuvenescence of 
the eye, the preservative of that 
most important organ, the means of 
making darkness visible, or turning 
murky night into clear-faced day ; 
and when the eyes are young in 
years, but defective in power, the 
optical magic of spectacles so ac- 
commodates discrepancies that their 
lenses bring the world of vision into 
a proper focus, and put eccentric 
nature to-rights. 

I shall use the term ‘eye-glass’ 
in the widest sense. Let us begin 
by an act of duty—not in the least a 
painful one—namely, that of scorn- 
fully expelling from our considera- 
tion the single glass, stuck by means 
of a grim grimace under one eyelid, 
for mere fashion’s sake, in the Lord 
Dundreary style, and far rather let 
us think of the admirable surgical 
glass, whereby we are now enabled 
to look into the interior chambers 
of life; thence we may turn to the 
wonder-showing compound lenses of 
the microscope, and to the sublime 
telescope—a divine revelation to 
man, by whomsoever invented ; and 
thence we may advert to the glasses 
of the dioptric and other beacons, 
whose seaward lights save so many 
thousands of lives from shipwreck 
every year.' But having gone thus 
far in our preliminary survey, it 
must become only too apparent that 


the field is so very wide, and so very 
complex and diversified, that we 
must not venture upon it in the 
brief space of the present treatise, 
which can pretend to nothing be- 
yond a friendly examination and 
discussion. Let us, therefore, con- 
fine our view to—spectacles, and 
the eyes that need them. I shall 
treat of the glasses of the scholar 
and author—him of the midnight 
lamp—the artist, the artisan, and 
the work-a-day world at large; in 
fine, the glasses of all who really 
cannot see well, and often not at 
all, without them. 

And first we must consider the 
human eye under those conditions 
that require assistance to the vision. 
With respect to nearsightedness, 
my own case will, no doubt, be the 
case of countless numbers. I was 
slightly nearsighted when a boy, 
and I did not know it. Objects on 
the opposite side of a street, which 
other boys appeared to see clearly, 
I could only see mistily. It was 
the same at a theatre, at a picture 
gallery, and so forth; yet the 
thought that my eyes were defective, 
and that I ought to get glasses of 
some kind, never occurred to me. 
The main reason of this neglect was 
that my close sight was particularly 
keen, and it enabled me to become 
one of the best hands at the pen- 
work style of military drawing in 
use at the R. M. C., Sandhurst, 
at that period, and subsequently 
to obtam a medal from the 
Society of Arts for the copy of an 
etching by Rembrandt. But what 


1 The Times of October 11th contained an article entitled ‘The Eyes of Artillery,’ 
which induces me to revert to a letter of mine that appeared in the Melbourne Argus 


of June 24th, 1859. 


It was to the effect that only a few gifted sights in a whole regi- 


ment would+be able to hit an object so small as a man at a distance of 2,000 yards ; 
and that the improvements in rifles, as well as artillery, would require a corresponding 


eye-glass, or longue-vue. 
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time did I waste at Sandhurst 
(ander professorial directions) on 
the borders of islands sur- 
rounded by fine gradations of lines, 
to represent sea, here and there 
interrupted by the intricate diffi- 
culties of rocks jutting up, not to 
speak of patches of level sand, to 
be represented by shady gradations 
of thousands of minute dots! The 
cadets who were found to have a 
bad nearsight were speedily drafted 
off to an inferior (but how much 
more sensible) ‘ hall of study,’ where 
the military drawing plans were 
executed in brush work, far more 
truthfully, being in colours, and in 
a fourth part of the time. So no 
thought of assisting my eyes, with 
regard to objects at a little distance, 
ever occurred, and I continued to 
strain my eyes at scenes on the 
stage, girls’ faces over the way, 
picture galleries, d&c.,, till four or 
five and twenty years of age. It 
then struck me that I had better 
geta single glass. A well-dressed 
man in a shop, whom I took for 
granted was an optician, because he 
sold spectacles, furnished me with 
a handsome single glass of the 
wrong focus. For several days I 
endured a strange dazzling, alter- 
nating with mist, and the crooked- 
ness of outlines which became right 
directly I put down my glass. I 
therefore repaired to the same opti- 
cian’sshop, and he politely exchanged 
the glass for one which he said was 
more simple and of far less power, my 
eyes being much better than he had 
supposed. This I found pleasant 
enough, but of very little use, as, on 
close examination, it seemed to me to 
be only a thin sort of window-glass, 
and no lens at all. My sight being 
really very good, and only requiring 
aid at a few yards’ distance, I con- 
tinued without any proper glass 
for another twenty years; in fact, 
without troubling myself on the 
matter beyond the occasional use of 
a lorgnette at the opera, or on a 
racecourse, aud the ‘ captain’s glass’ 
at sea, And thus years rolled on, 
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at home and in foreign countries, 
without the idea occurring that I 
ought to get suitable glasses chosen 
for me by a scientific optician, or 
by some experienced friend who 
understood the thing practically. 
And this reprehensible neglect is no 
doubt the case with many who con- 
tinue to strain their eyes over small 
type till they have done irreparable 
injury to their sight. But I fancy, 
though perhaps vainly flattering 
myself, that 1 have come to my 
senses in time, viz., on finding at 
length that the second or smaller 
type of a newspaper or closely- 
printed page could only be deci- 
phered with an effort. It was then, 
having got pretty well accommo. 
dated by a decent optician—though 
not a first-rate one—that the truth 
flashed upon me that proper eye- 
glasses give you a second sight as 
good, pro tem., as your first, and, in 
many cases, much better. 

Among the very large class of 
those who are near-sighted, the 
great majority will be found in the 
upper and middle classes; and, of 
course, chiefly among learned men, 
professional men, authors, artists, 
students, &c. But, with the excep- 
tion of those artisans and mechanics 
whose peculiar work demands a 
constant, and therefore injurious, 
strain (particularly when it is night- 
work) upon the eyes, it will be 
found that near-sightedness to any 
considerable degree is extremely 
rare among operatives; whileamong 
the great mass of outdoor labour- 
ers, and the whole of the agricul- 
tural class, such a thing is scarcely 
known. With regard to the chil- 
dren of the upper and middle classes, 
near-sightedness, when they are not 
born so, is probably in a great 
measure attributable to a prema- 
ture straining of the optic nerves 
by minute and intricate toys, diffi- 
cult puzzles, too early lessons in 
reading and writing ; also to sleep- 
ing in over-heated and unventilated 
bedrooms, or bedroom windows 


throwing a glaring light upon the 
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face, and to the want of sufficient out- 
of-door exercise, and atmospheric 
influences. 

Now, admitting that one has 
taken to spectacles late in life, be 
it understood that this does not 
prove they have been adopted too 
late. No injury may have super- 
vened by the delay. In my own 
case probably there was no injury, 
because I could read a fair-sized 
type as well as twenty years ago, 
and do not need them now for the 
ordinary avocations of life; and 
they would be only a trouble to me 
out-of-doors. The nice point of the 
question, then, is to determine at 
what time spectacles should be 
adopted for reading and other in- 
door occupations? It is not how 
young or how old you may be, but 
what is the condition of your eye- 
sight. This being determined, the 


next thing is to discover what kind 
of glasses you need. On no ac- 
count of persuasion or cheapness 
should you allow yourself to be in- 


duced to purchase glasses that are 
too weak, and require some strain- 
ing of the eyes to make useful ; or 
too strong, and causing a perverse 
glitter, or a dimness and thickening 
enlargement of letters and other 
objects. When you have got the 
right thing, keep to it as long as it 
is right; and when you find it has 
become wrong, change it for the 
better—a maxim worthy of Solo- 
mon. 

After the foregoing statements, 
remarks, and exhortations it will 
hardly be necessary for me to inti- 
mate, even tostrangers, that I am not 
an optician or an oculist in any pro- 
fessional sense, and that I do not deal 
in spectacles. Neither have I any re- 
lations or friends.in that way, and 
I am not at all anxious to become 
the agent of any wholesale manu- 
facturer of eye-glasses in England, 
America, or elsewhere. Ifany such 
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were to engage me at a handsome 
figure, Iam sure it would be greatly 
to his injury, and he would soon 
know why. This paper, be it re- 
membered, is called a ‘friendly’ 
treatise, and shall be honestly de- 
voted to that principle and pur- 
pose. 

But, as a general student and 
observer of nature, I have from an 
early age been a speculator on the 
wonders of eyesight—the eyesight 
of men, birds, beasts, and insects.? 
I omit the fish in this place, not so 
much on account of his compara- 
tively dull and circumscribed capa- 
city and local habitation, as because 
he lives within a liquid magnifying 
medium, and we do not—or at any 
rate I do not—know what are his 
powers of visual accommodation 
to his delusive circumstances. Here, 
for the present, we will pause in 
our consideration of eyes (but in- 
tending to revert to them on every 
needful occasion as we proceed), 
and take up the too-little studied 
question of eye-glasses. 

Let me now confess that it is but 
recently that I have practically 
and earnestly turned my attention 
to ‘ spectacles,’ and to the unspeak- 
able importance of properly suiting 
a defective or peculiar vision. How 
many people have, like myself, con- 
tinued for years—not a few all their 
lives—in the same state of thought- 
lessness, need not be said. And 
what awoke me suddenly to the 
consideration was not ‘my own 
good sense,’ but the practical and 
professional good sense of a name- 
less stranger. Chancing one muggy 
day in Marylebone to be straining 
my optic nerves (without glasses) 
over various pages of more or less 
injurious small types at an old book- 
stall in High Street, I lighted upon 
a battered, ragged, and otherwise 
unsaleable book, labelled 4d., the 
title of which caused me at once to 
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The Poor Artist, or Seven Eyesights and One Object (London, 2nd edit., Van Voorst, 
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open it. Bearing a veteran pub- 
lisher’s name, it had been given to 
a partially appreciating public up- 
wards of half a century ago, and 
bore the following very comprehen- 
sive, old-fashioned title-page : ‘ THE 
Art of Preserving the Sicut un- 
impaired to an extreme Old Age; 
and of re-establishing and strength- 
ening it when it becomes weak: 
with Instructions how to proceed in 
Accidental cases, which do not re- 
quire the assistance of professional 
men, and the mode of Treatment 
proper for the Eyes during and 
immediately after Small Pox: to 
which are added Observations on 
the Inconveniences and Dangers 
arising from the use of Common 
Srectacies, &c. &c., by an Expe- 
rienced Oculist. London: Printed 
for Henry Colburn, 1816.’ This 
book I have described as having 
been only ‘partially appreciated,’ 
but the copy now before me being 
announced as the ‘third edition,’ 
a good many people must have dis- 
covered its value, although it has 
been allowed to sink amidst the 
yearly currents of new publications. 
That we have had special dis- 
coveries, inventions, new methods 
of medical and surgical treatment 
{particularly in the case of squint- 
ing), new instruments, and a 
general advance in the knowledge 
and skill of oculists since the ap- 
pearance of this book, I considered 
to be pretty certain ; but for sound 
work-a-day sense, numerous cau- 
tions, minute details, great care 
(over-care, indeed, sometimes in 
what may look like trifles), very 
varied and numerous instructions, 
superseding the necessity of calling 
im professional advice, being evi- 
dently the result of long optical 
experience, this is one of the best 
books of the kind that has ever 
been published in England or else- 
where, so far as I can ascertain ;— 
while, with reference to eye-glass 
opticians, it not only shows us past 
dangers, but startles us as we look 
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around at the present day and be- 
hold the heaps and piles of spec- 
tacles lying pell-mell in windows, 
and in many shops dangling like 
dried sprats on strings, in company 
with shining knives and corkscrews, 
button-hooks and nut-crackers, with 
the announcement that ‘any of 
these articles may be had for a 
shilling or eighteenpence,’ and— 
‘spectacles to suit all sights.’ 

Our friend—the friend of young 
and old—the ‘ Experienced Oculist,’ 
begins with a short discourse on the 
‘.mind’s eye’ and the ‘ pleasures of 
memory,’ being desirous of showing 
the great importance of the eye over 
the ear, forgetting that we can re- 
member melodies as well as pictures ; 
but, with due respect, we shall pass 
over all this, and come at once to 
his first practical observations and 
advice. He commences with do- 
mestic arrangements, and more es- 
pecially with regard to children and 
young persons, but hardly less ap- 
plicable to persons of advanced ages. 
Beware of dark bed-rooms ; also of 
dark bed-curtains and dark window- 
blinds. Abandon the common prac- 
tice of suddenly drawing back cur- 
tains and raising blinds on first 
getting out of bed, when your face 
will be smitten by a sudden glare 
of light. How often have we all 
experienced this, and how well we 
must remember the momentary 
blinding effect. Avoid, if possible, 
having your bedroom window facing 
the east. If it does, and you may 
perhaps prefer it should, then be 
all the more careful on fine summer 
mornings, and do not be impatient 
with the apparent over-cautiousness 
of the ‘ Experienced Oculist ;’ for 
acts of imprudence which seem to 
do no harm may do very great injury 
if continued for years. Bedroom 
curtains, also, should not be of very 
red, or any other bright colours, 
but of a sober hue. Our friend 
then relates the case of a young per- 
son who slept in a chamber during 
the heat of sammer with the win- 
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dow opposite to a newly white- 
washed wall, the window curtains 
being of white calico, and his face 
receiving the full glare of the morn- 
ing light as he lay in bed. The 
consequence was that he almost 
always ‘awoke amidst a flow of 
tears.’ This soon caused a painful 
contraction of the eyes, and then 
an inflammation of the eyelids. The 
first prescription for this was an 
immediate change of the chamber ; 
but the cure was slow, and a weak- 
ness of the eyes continued for a 
considerable time. How little are 
these dangers considered by indi- 
viduals, by private families, and 
even in large public institutions. 
During the period I was at Sand- 
hurst College the cadets were con- 
stantly punished for acts, or words, 
or looks of insubordination, and 
indeed for all sorts of trifling of- 
fences, by being ordered into con- 
finement in the black hole, politely 
called—the cadets being the sons of 
officers and gentlemen, noblemen, or 
young noblemen themselves—the 
‘dark room.’ These military dun- 
geons were (and probably still are) 
small cells beneath the college, con- 
taining a small wooden bed (I mean, 
the bed was of planks), with a low 
wooden shelf for the head, in place 
of a pillow. It had a small square 
window, kept open for air when no 
culprit was within, but closed and 
locked before he was brought there. 
The four panes of glass were painted 
black, and over these was placed a 
wooden inside shutter about an inch 
and a half thick, which was also 
locked. This cell was so densely 
dark when you first were ushered 
in by the sergeant on duty, and the 
iron-plated door was closed and 
bolted behind you, that it was 
literally impossible to see your own 
hand when stretched out before you. 
The insubordinate, or otherwise of- 
fending young gentleman, had to 
grope his way about like one totally 
blind, his first purpose being (after 
he had had a little previous experi- 
ence of the thing) to find his 
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wooden bed, and lie down till his 
eyes could by slow degrees accom- 
modate themselves. But very little 
could be effected in that way till 
the next morning. The eyes then 
discovered that some score of small 
gimlet-holes had been made in the 
thick wooden shutter, and by means 
of these a dismal series of spots of 
murky light forced their way 
through the black-painted glass 
window behind, and were visible 
upon the opposite wall. By means 
of these, the prisoner could see his 
way about next day very well; and 
more than this—such is the power 
of the optic nerves when forced by 
emergencies—he was actually able, 
by the afternoon of the second day, 
to wile away the dolefully wasting 
hours by reading such pamphlet or 
stray leaves: of print as he had 
managed to secrete under false soles 
in his boots, a false top to his cap, 
or stitched between the lining of 
his waistcoat, in anticipation of the 
searchings that always took place 
in the guard-room previous to his 
being marched to the shades below. 

3ut the ‘reading’ was only effected 
by the very slow process of a word 
at a time, the page being systemati- 
cally moved by both hands close 
beneath the most promising of the 
gimlet-hole reflections. Now, before 
I utter a complaint, let me admire 
and commend something. Is it not 
an admirable thing that young gen- 
tlemen and noblemen, who will some 
day be officers in command, should 
know by their own personal ex- 
perience that it is no slight punish- 
ment to order a soldier to the ‘black 
hole,’ were it only for eight-and- 
forty hours? The wooden bed and 
pillow, the bread and water diet, 
and even the aching cold in a win- 
ter’s frost, are not so trying as the 
crawling hours of darkness and the 
vault-like solitude. And now about 
the eyes. Twelve hours and twenty- 
four hours were felt much more 
than may be imagined, with respect 
to the effect of the sudden light of 
day, on coming out of the cell ; but 
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when the period of darkness had 
continued for sixty or eighty hours 
and more, and there chanced to be 
a strong sunlight at the moment of 
issuing forth, the effect was abso- 
lutely blinding. - The blindness 
might have continued, and there 
can be no doubt but a risk of 
various injuries is incurred by the 
want of caution in this matter. 
Having said thus much about 
the eyes of young persons, it will 
be as well to deal with this part 
of our subject more completely by 
commencing from the earliest 
period. It appears that we all, 
as babies, have, more or less, a 
tendency to squinting. The eyes 
of babies often seem to swim about 
like the Platonic unborn souls in 
search of bodies, and with a vague 
searching that often has a ver 
pathetic effect. It is obvious that 
great care should be taken of us 
with respect to the action of the 
light that is admitted to us in the 
cradle. Dr. Priestley, Buffon, and Dr. 
Jurin, were among the first writers 
who devoted great attention to this 
matter. Buffon considers that early 
squinting arises merely from ‘an 
inequality in the goodness of the 
eyes ;’ that if the eye that squints 
be turned towards the temples, he 
generally found that there was no 
great inequality in the strength 
and goodness of the two, and that 
the cure might often be effected by 
covering the other eye for a fort- 
night; but if one eye turns steadily 
towards the nose, it is a bad case. 
According to Dr. Priestley, the 
squinting of young children is fre- 
quently caused by the child being 
habitually laid in its cradle in such 
& position that one eye shall be quite 
shrouded, or turned away from the 
influence of the light. The eyes 
at this period being weak, the one 
from which the light is thus ex- 
cluded, will make instinctive efforts, 
or, as Priestley expresses it, ‘ will 
obey the influences which descend 
from the brain,’ and turn ‘ upwards 
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and inwards’ in most cases. It is 
generally considered that the best 
means of curing this tendency is to 
cover up the other eye, not neces- 
sarily for the length of time pro. 
posed by Buffon, but during a few 
hours every day, only increasing 
the time in obstinate cases. Onur 
friend the ‘ Experienced Oculist’ has 
one excellent passage on this sub- 
ject, full of old-fashioned care, ex- 
perience, and kindly warnings : 


I could produce numberless instances of 
parents and nurses who, in the very earliest 
days of infancy, have laid the foundation 
of an incurable weakness of sight in the 
little ones under their care. In doing this, 
however, they err through ignorance, not 
knowing or considering that the eyes are 
not yet accustomed to the action of light, 
and that it is only by little and little that 
we can bear the effects of its salutary in- 
fluence. 

But how shall I impress it upon the 
minds of nurses and of females in general, 
who, unfortunately, are not in the habit of 
reflecting deeply upon causes and effects 
[ahem !}, that every new ray of light occa- 
sions upon the eyes of these innocents 
[martyrs] a new irritation, and that every 
unaccustomed and continued irritation must 
have a violent effect upon their delicate 
organs. 

If papa, or grandmamma, wish to see the 
new-born, it is immediately carried to the 
window, or into the lightest place, when 
the poor infant instantly begins to ery 
without measure; but then it cannot tell 
what it is that hurts, and every unnecessary 
means of pacifying are attempted, whilst 
the true cause of the uneasiness is nover 
thought of. 

If the relatives of the good lady mamma 
should be numerous, or her visitants fre- 
quent, then the poor infant is exposed (to 
the shining window) perhaps twenty times 
a day, until the curious examiners have 
determined which of its parents it re- 
sembles most ; and its little cries continue 
all the while until a redness and swelling 
of the eyelids takes place, a yellowish 
serosity flowing from the eyes, and covering 
them continually. Then the nurses are 
astonished !—and exclaim with wonder how 
it happens that a child born of such healthy 
parents should be so soon tormented with 
acrimonious humours, whilst the acrimony 
itself must be carried off by the nostrums 
of the midwife, an operation which closes 
with the necessity of calling in a physician, 
who too often finds an incurable weakness 
of sight. 
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These dangers are increased by 
the circumstance of the apartment 
of the mother being generally kept 
almost in darkness, ‘ particularly 
after a difficult case,’ the infant 
being taken in a day or two into 
perhaps.one of the lightest cham- 
bers of the house, and where the 
window-blinds are of the thinnest 
material. Again, as to the causes 
of squinting or of an obliquity 
of vision, or of a glide in the eye, 
it not unfrequently occurs that 
a candle, or some shining object, 
such as a mirror, or some highly 
polished object of plate, brass, or 
cut-glass, is placed at one side of 
the cradle, and by this an infant’s 
eyes are certain to be attracted 
directly it awakes; and the bright 
mischief will be stared at for some 
time, if the child be permitted— 
nay, its attention is sometimes ex- 
pressly directed to it, with the usual 
disastrous energies of baby-talk 
and ‘livening-up.’” Should this be 
repeated several times in the course 
of the day, ‘the muscle cf the 
eye, called the erector, of course 
undergoes a painful degree of 
motion; and if the shining object 
be at one side of the cradle, then 
the oblique muscles contract so 
forcibly, and in a manner so durable, 
that a habit of squinting naturally 
follows,’ and will become fixed if the 
same causes be continued. The 
thoughtless habit of holding a bright 
object close to a child’s nose, by way 
of a pleasing play, or to teach it to 
‘begin to notice,’ is also likely to 
induce a similar injury. The sting 
of an insect badly treated, and 
causing a red tumour for several 
days upon the nose, has been known 
to induce a temporary squint. Our 
friend the ‘Experienced Oculist’ 
amuses us by the grave account he 
gives of one of his remedies for 
infant vision when injured by the 
above circumstances. He tried the 
experiment of placing winkers at 
each side of the temples, after the 
style of horse-winkers, in order to 
shut out side-yision, and compel 
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both eyes to look only straight for. 
wards; but he found that babies 
were often far more knowing than 
he had imagined, and that ‘ as soon 
as they were unobserved ’ they just 
pulled off the winkers. Sometimes 
he found they had pulled them to- 
wards the nose in order to continue 
looking at objects in the injurious 
manner they had been allowed to 
commence. We thus arrive at the 
conclusion that, although various 
remedies for the mischief may be 
judiciously adopted, it is by far the 
best policy to take every care that 
no such injuries should be allowed 
to originate. 

Parents and guardians will have 
to judge at what period a child’s 
eyes are strong enough to be exer- 
cised, but it seems clear that as 
early as this can be safely com- 
menced a child’s eyes should be 
gently and gradually induced to 
look at distant objects. The con- 
trary method is almost invariably 
adopted, and very minute things 
are constantly placed before the 
child’s vision, so that the imper- 
fection and injury of near-sighted- 
ness is most commonly induced. 
We understand that it has been 
ascertained by actual experiment 
that the eye possesses more voluntary 
power with respect to distant ob- 
jects than the mere contraction or 
expansion of the pupil. Dr. 
Priestley observed that ‘the con- 
traction of the pupil certainly tends 
to lessen all indistinctness of vision, 
whether the object be too remote 
or too near; and that the pupil is 
certainly not contracted but dilated 
for the purpose of viewing objects 
that are very remote, as without a 
dilatation of the pupil in such in- 
stances a sufficient quantity of rays 
could not be admitted.’ Moreover, 
it has been shown by Dr. Porter- 
field, in a series of observations, 
that the human eyes possess a 
power of changing their conforma- 
tion, and of adapting themselves to 
various distances. We certainly do 
not seem to possess this power in 
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the same way that is observable in 
the eyes of a cat, but if we watch 
the eyes of an experienced sailor 
when far out at sea, we may often 
notice the variety of movements 
that take place in his eyes besides 
the dilatation and the occasional 
contraction, though the latter seems 
commonly done tor a moment only, 
in order to assist the energies of 
the eye in a renewed process of 
dilatation. 

During the early years of educa- 
tion the eyes of young people are 
tried too severely. They are kept 
too many hours in the course of 
each day at work that taxes the 
close attention of the eyes, such as 
the small types in which some 
grammars and all dictionaries are 
printed, small figures of arithmetic, 
extremely small types of maps; 
while with respect to girls they are 
often kept for hours at a stretch 
staring at musical notes, or close 
down upon the nonsense of fancy 
needlework, to be followed perhaps 
by drawing and painting the minute 
traceries and varied tints of flowers 
and leaves ; after which, if the girls 
are at a boarding-school, they walk 
out not unlike ‘a funeral proces- 
sion,’ followed by the teachers, and 
vigilantly watched lest they should 
use their eyes by looking about 
them. Boys and young men 
are more commonly near-sighted 
than girls and young women, 
because the reading and other 
studies are more severe, and pro- 
longed through more years; still, 
there is a far larger number of near- 
sighted girls and young women 
than is generally supposed, because 
the use of spectacles, and even single 
eye-glasses, is not considered grace- 
ful and becoming, and they certainly 
add something to the apparent age 
of the wearers. I once knew a 
young lady in Canada, very hand. 
some and well educated, who was 
so near-sighted that she often could 
not find her partner in the move- 
ments of a quadrille, and sometimes 
she even got astray from her own 
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party into the adjoining set. But 
she could not be persuaded to dance 
in spectacles. I also knew a very 
handsome young German gentleman 
in Dresden, who was so comparative- 
ly blind by near-sightedness that he 
could not read without the use of a 
kind of glass cylinder of about an 
inch in thickness; and he never 
knew a friend in the street unless 
he heard his voice, or went up to 
him so closely that their noses 
almost touched. But he would not 
wear spectacles. This was a very 
remarkable thing in Germany, 
where the great majority of students, 
as well as professors and profes- 
sional men, seem to wear spectacles 
as @ necessary appurtenance and 
insignia of intellectual labours. 

The late Charles Dickens had 
very peculiar eyes. They took in 
all objects, within more than a 
semicircle, at a single glance; but 
I never saw him use glasses except 
on one occasion. He was then liv- 
ing in London, and I at Finchley. 
Having stayed with him later than 
usual one night, he knew that I 
had lost all the public conveyances, 
and I was to be driven home in his 
American buggy. But there was a 
fog, and he would not trust groom 
or coachman, and drove me home 
himself, having first mounted a 
special pair of spectacles. Admir- 
ably he drove through the thick 
mist, at a good pace, and we chat- 
ting all the way, some five miles. 
What sort of glasses he could have 
found to effect any clearing in a 
London fog, quite puzzles me to 
conceive. I so much regret now 
that it never occurred to me to ask 
him. 

Many kindly cautions and pieces 
of advice are given by our friend, 
previously quoted, which will be 
useful to various classes. Some of 
these are scarcely practicable, on 
account of their inconvenience; 
others are sure not to be adopted 
because of the inveteracy of our 
habits. That is not to the purpose. 
Here they are: take them, or leave 
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them. We all know very well that 
sitting for hours, and bending over a 
desk, or a flat table (which is far 
worse) isinjurious to health, and that 
it would be very good to vary the posi- 
tion by doing the same work, when 
practicable, at an upright desk in a 
standing position. But our long- 
confirmed habits are against this ; 
moreover, the change would, almost 
toa certainty, break the train of 
thought, distract the attention, 
and lead the energies astray. Ten 
to one, but such a change would 
cause the individual to ‘ take a turn 
round the houses,’ and amuse him- 
self for an hour or more. This 
advice also, unfortunately, would be 
quite impracticable for many artists 
and artisans. The painters could 
of course adopt it, and they do so; 
but the engravers could not, I be- 
lieve, and I am sure the watch- 
makers, lace-makers, and some 
others could not. The violin stu- 
dent usually stands up at his 
practice, but the student of the 


violoncello and the pianoforte must 


be seated. And so with many arts 
and handicrafts, But the injurious 
habit of working with a frame of 
white paper placed before a sunny 
window, or with a glass globe of 
water at night, might certainly be 
abandoned without any great effort. 

All these paper frames, as well as 
screens and lamp shades, ought to 
be of a pale green or light blue. 
In working at or near a sunny win- 
dow, the pale green paper frame 
should be placed obliquely, and the 
reader or worker should sit at a 
table or desk ‘so that the light 
shall fall obliquely over the left 
shoulder.’ If you sit with the light 
coming over the right shoulder, then 
the shades and movements of the 
right hand will rather disturb the 
equability of the surface and the 
vision. But our friend recommends 
candles at night, in preference to a 
lamp, considering that a generally- 
diffused equality of light is better 
for the eyes than a concentrated 
reflected light. He scouts tallow, 
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of course, and assures us that we 
must never burn anything but wax. 
Two wax cz 28 at is the 
proper arrangement for a literary 
gentleman at night. Our friend 
does not insist upon green wax, 
though green wax would be best 
for the purpose. This reminds us, 
at first, of the physicians who strong- 
ly recommend the exercise of horse- 
riding to patients, regardless of 
circumstances ; but, on considera- 
tion, and, let me add, after experi- 
ments, I find that our professional 
adviser is perfectly mght in all 
respects, for a good wax candle will 
burn a very much longer time 
and with less waste than tallow, 
or even the epicene composite, and 
therefore is not really much more 
expensive, besides the inestimable 
blessing of not distracting the at- 
tention by thieves and gutterings, 
or the base need of snufling; not 
to speak of the plebeian nasal offen- 
siveness of a slowly-expiring mutton 
snuff. Itis worth noting, also, that 
those persons who happen to have 
thin eyebrows, or thin eyelids, and 
very small pale eyelashes, would 
do well to wear a broad green shade 
attached to the forehead by means 
of an elastic band, in addition to 
the previous arrangements, if their 
avocations require them to use their 
eyes during half the night. Never 
hold a book or other writing behind 
the candle—that is, with the glit- 
tering flame right in your face while 
you ‘strain your eyes in looking 
through the illumination ; and do 
not in the daytime, or evening, sit 
reading with your back to the 
window, ‘ because the rays of light 
are too ‘directly reflected; and the 
injury will be greater in proportion 
as the paper shall be more white, or 
the print finer’ Mark this, all 
youthful readers of the cheap edi- 
tions of sensational novels, printed 
in double columns, of the smallest 
type very much the worse for wear, 
badly printed and with faded ink, 
upon bad paper of uneven surface. 
Stupid economy! and no real eco- 
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nomy, but the reverse in its ocular 
results. Be it remembered that it 
is good to vary the occupation of 
reading by writing at intervals, and 
that writing, especially at night, is 
less trying to the eyes than reading. 
One reason of this is, I think, that 
you can write the letters of words 
anyhow so that they are legible 
(and you will often see legible 
handwriting in which scarcely a 
single word has the letters rea lly 
made, or possible to be deciphered 
if cut ont from the context), but in 
the act of reading the eye habitually 
looks at the letters of the words, 
however rapidly and unconsciously. 
It is also much better to write a 
large than a fine small hand; but 
when there has been a long habit of 
writing very small it will be found 
extremely difficult to make a change. 
I do not consider any of the fore- 
going advices and cautions as trivial, 
because so many persons pass the 
greater part of their lives in reading 
or writing. 

Our friend alludes to the very 
trying work of engravers; and we 
must not forget what we owe to 
those who gradually, yet certainly, 
destroy their sight over copper 
and steel as well as gems. The 
watchmakers, likewise, receive at- 
tention; and all those whose avo- 
cations unfortunately compel them 
to work on highly-polished surfaces, 
by lamp or candle-light, receive due 
cautions. He has operated on many 
cataracts which were clearly attri- 
butable to that cause. Blacksmiths, 
whitesmiths, farriers, and cooks come 
in for their share of professional ad- 
vice, and oneof his chapters thus con- 
cludes :—‘ To workers in silk, also, 
I would recommend that the same 
person’ (silk weavers’ eyes being 
too much affected by the shining 
colours of the silk) ‘ should not be 
employed to hang the silks out in 
the open air, nor even in tenter 
grounds, as the continual reflection 
of so many different colours may be 
highly prejudicial. To bleachers of 
linens and cottons, and to all persons 


engaged in those manufactures, 
similar cautions may be given ; nay, 
even practical chemists and philo- 
sophers need not disdain to avail 
themselves of hints on things which 
might otherwise be unthought of 
in their ardent pursuit of know- 
ledge.” What a kind, what an ex- 
cellently benevolent man is our 
friend the ‘ Experienced Oculist!’ 
How wide are his sympathies, how 
careful and discriminating are his 
advices and his cautions! How 
admirably practical a little book he 
has produced as the condensed 
result of many years of extensive 
practice and much thought! And 
here am I, a mere amateur and 
an empiric, gaining credit, and 
profit too, by exhuming and reviving 
his long-forgotten remains, and all 
this without being able to give the 
name of sogenuine a philanthropist ! 
But I do not despair of discovering 
it some day, and making it known, 
as I think it deserves. 

Now it may be thought by some 
persons that, as these exhumed 
remains are some sixty years of age 
in the vaults of Time, where mists 
and mouldy films hang obscuring 
festoons over those who ‘ lie in cold 
obstruction,’ while the vigorous 
working world has rumbled on its 
busy purblind course,and all sorts of 
new oculists and opticians, with all 
manner of new discoveries, experi- 
ences, operations (as in the cure of 
squinting), instruments and appli- 
ances, lotions and treatments, have 
probably sprung into light ; it may, 
I say, be reasonably imagined that 
very much of our friend’s profes- 
sional experiences and deductions 
have been superseded. So I deter- 
mined to consult the best books on 
eyes and eye-glasses that have been 
published during the last fifty years, 
and the best living oculists and 
opticians. But besides the fact of 
the progress of knowledge, a certain 
statement by our friend, of a surgi- 
cal nature, startled me. It was 
this, that ‘ while the slightest wounds, 
even the most insignificant acci- 
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dents, if accompanied by contusion, 
are always extremely dangerous, it 
is a curious and important fact that 
the human eye will bear the deepest 
incisions, done with cutting instru- 
ments, without any serious detriment 
to the sight.’ If the reader be as 
new to the subject as I was, he will 
understand my feeling on first 
meeting with such a statement, and 
I at once made up my mind to con- 
sult some other ‘experienced oculist’ 
who had the advantage of being 
alive. After this I would examine 
the best books of the day on our 
present subject, which is unques- 
tionably so important to the whole 
civilized world, and to the un- 
civilized also ; but you cannot help 
everybody. 

Full of these things, I forthwith 
paid a visit to one of the first 
oculists of the day—Mr. William 
White Cooper, a ‘ fellow’ of infinite 
titles, particularly with regard to 
ophthalmic societies and institu- 
tions. 

‘Give me leave, Mr. Cooper, to 
ask if you could cut my eye right 
across, with safety to my eye ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly, if you had a 
cataract.’ 

* But should I be able to see with 
that eye, after it?’ 

‘In all probability. I have per- 
formed the operation a hundred 
times.’ 

‘And should I see as well as 
before ?’ 

‘Yes, if it were not an unusually 
bad case. But we doa great many 
things for the human eye besides 
cutting it across.’ 

I returned home immediately, 
seeing my way much clearer in 
these matters, and, of course, with 
renewed respect for my old-fashioned 
friend from the bookstall. The 
first work of the present day which 
I examined was Mr. White Cooper’s 
treatise On Wounds and Injuries of 
the Eye. The number and variety 
of the cases was most interesting ; 
and we shall there find that, while 
‘the delicacy and complexity’ of 
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the structure of the human eye ren- 
der every injury important, ‘ there 
is no organ in which the reparative 
powers of nature are more remark- 
able.” And again, ‘that wounds 
of the eye are far less painful than 
might be imagined.’ When a par- 
ticle of grit, or lime-dust, or sharp 
flying seed-husk, gets between the 
surface of the eye and the eyelid, 
and causes such irritation, inflam- 
mation, and aching pain, we very 
naturally think that an ‘ operation’ 
of the simplest kind must be so 
intensely painful; but this is ima- 
ginary. Here are two or three very 
curious cases. A musket-ball struck 
a soldier of the 88th Regiment, en- 
tering behind the outer side of one 
eye, passing behind the bones of 
the nose, and making its exit just 
beneath the ear on the other side. 
Yet neither of his eyes appeared to 
have been organically injured. The 
sight, however, was lost in both, 
by reason of the concussion injuring 
the optic nerves. ‘The wound gave 
little trouble,’ says Mr. Cooper, 
‘and the soldier was invalided to 
England, well, about a month after 
its receipt.’ Sir Charles Bell re- 
lates a case of a soldier (in his 
System of Operative Surgery, vol. 
ii. p. 452) who received a bullet in 
the globe of the eye, where it stuck 
fast (a spent ball, of course) by 
‘the elastic tissues arresting its 
progress.’ And there it remained, 
‘not from any surgical difficulty,’ 
but because the soldier had an 
eye to business. It was something 
to be looked at ever after. The 
soldier with a leaden eye said it 
was ‘too valuable to be extracted.’ 
During the retreat from Corunna 
a soldier of the 36th Regiment, who 
was cvoking his comrades’ dinners 
while they were away skirmishing 
with the enemy, was struck by 
something under the left eye. ‘ Dr. 
Barton extracted from the socket a 
musket-ball, flattened so much as 
to resemble a piece of money from 
its having first struck against a 
wall in front of the man. The eye 
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did not suffer in the least,’ although 
the soldier nad a very anxious 
march the same night, with the 
enemy at their heels. Dr. Macleod 
(in his Surgery of the Crimean War, 
p. 223), relates a case in proof of 
how little injury and inconvenience 
may be caused by the immediate 
vicinity of a bullet to the eye :—‘ A 
soldier was struck at the battle of 
the Alma by a round ball, which 
entered close to, and immediately 
below, the inner canthus of the eye. 
The wound healed, and the patient 
had almost forgotten the circum. 
stance, when, after suffering slightly 
from dryness in one nostril some 
months afterwards, the ball fell 
from his nose, to his great alarm 
and astonishment.’ At the siege 
of Calvi, when Lord Nelson was 
in command, a shot struck a battery 
close by, and Nelson was hit in the 
face by some of the stones and 
fragments. Though the injury de- 
stroyed the sight of one eye, it aid 
not confine him from duty longer 
than a single day. In most in- 
stances, however, we should bear 
in mind that the eyes are protected 
by the instinctively rapid move- 
ments of the eyelids. Mr. Cooper 
once wrote to a prizefighter to in- 
quire if there were many cases of 
blindness caused from blows on the 
eyes? He received the following 
reply from ‘Jem Ward,’ formerly 
a celebrated ‘champion of Eng- 
land’: 


King’s Arms, Whitechapel Road, 
London, Dee. 16,58. 

Dear Sir,—I rec'd your letter, and have 
in reply to say that in the course of my 
experience I do not recollect blindness to 
follow in consequence of blows rec'd in a 
prize fight. There is, I believe, one or two 
instances of men haveing negested (sic) 
their eyes, caught cold, and lost their sight. 
I have seen men’s eyes completely shut up 
from blows, and yet their sight was not at 
all injured, 

I am, dr, Sir, yr. obdt. Servt., 
W. Cooper, Esq. JAMES Warp. 


Mr. Cooper accounts for the pre- 
servation of the eyes under these 
violent blows by the magnitude of 
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the fist causing the blow to be re- 
ceived upon the protecting frontal 
and cheek bones, and also by the 
instinctive closing of the eyelids. 
No doubt he is right. More- 
over, it is remarkable how soon a 
very badly contused black-and- 
purple eye is relieved by being 
bound up with relays of raw steak. 
But, to my thinking, the most won- 
derfal of all human dealings with 
the eye is that of giving to the eye 
a uew pupil, so to speak, or of re- 
moving a wounded pupil from one 
place to another, which amounts to 
conveying vision to a new locality ! 
A little girl was laying her cheek 
caressingly upon a “wolf-dog, sup- 
posed to be domesticated, when the 
ferocious beast suddenly seized her 
by the face, which he was only 
prevented from tearing to pieces by 
her long hair getting into his throat. 
It was found that one of his teeth 
had penetrated the eyeball. Mr. 
J. E. Mathews and Mr. White 
Cooper attended the little girl. 
The pupil of the eye had been 
dragged towards the margin of the 
corner, and the displacement en- 
tirely prevented sight. In a few 
weeks the child was chloroformed, 
and Mr. Cooper then ‘made an inci- 
sion through the cornea below the 
mesial line, and with Tyrrell’s blunt 
hook drew down the margin of the 
pupil and fixed it in the wound. 
No inflammation followed. The 
pupil being well below the margin 
of the lid, perfectly good vision was 
restored.’ The disfigurement of the 
little girl’s eye was ‘much less than 
might have been expected. 

Dr. David Smith (in his Lectures 
on Preservation of Sight) tells us 
that ‘in Glasgow and its neighbour- 
hood alone, in connection with 
various crafts, probably not less 
than one thousand injuries of the 
eye are received in one year.’ Out 
of these he considers that one half 
are due, as usual, to the carelessness 
of the’'men. That flying morsels 
of metal or stone continually en- 
danger the sight nobody can doubt; 
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but when Dr. David Smith tells us 
that ‘in almost all cases in which a 
foreign body penetrates the eyeball 
immediate and irreparable loss of 
the injured eye follows,’ the expe- 
rience of most of the great living 
oculists goes very far towards con- 
troverting the assertion, I will 
only quote two more of these won- 
derful operations. The following 
extraordinary cure is recorded in 
the Ophthalmic Review, page 337: 
*C. W., a hale, vigorous old man, 
turned seventy-three years of age, 
fell down-stairs in the dark, being 
very drunk at the time.’ On re- 
covering himself he found that he 
had a bad wound in the right eye, 
on the side near the nose. He neg- 
lected the swelling during ten days 
or more, and then went to Mr. 
Alfred Clarke, of Gloucester, who 
discovered the extremity of some 
iron substance in the wound, After 
tugging hard many times, Mr. Clarke 
at last pulled out ‘the entire shaft 
of a cast-iron hat peg, measuring 
three inches and three-tenths in 
length.’ The old man, it was dis- 
covered, had fallen head foremost 
upon a row of hat pegs screwed to 
the wall in his tumble down-stairs, 
and this one had broken off ‘after 
it had become completely buried in 
his orbit.’ The nature of the wound 
‘of the globe’ and its cure are 
described, and in result ‘ the patient 
recovered without a single unfavour- 
able symptom.’ The only incon- 
venience to the old man was that 
he occasionally shed a few involun- 
tary tears, at which one cannot feel 
much surprised, If the reader has 
a taste for these operations ho will 
find more of them in A Handy- 
Book of Ophthalmic Surgery, by 
J. Z. Laurence, and R. ©. Moon 
(1866). But the most wonderful 
operation was performed by Mr. 
Dixon (see Dixon’s Guide to Diseases 
of the Hye, page 382). In October 
1847 a Cornish miner was severely 
wounded by an explosion of gun- 
powder at a copper mine in Cuba. 
He came under the care of Mr. 
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Dixon in the May following. His 
forehead and cheeks were seamed 
with scars, and small fragments of 
stone might be felt here and there 
beneath the skin of the «face, 
which was dotted with grains of 
exploded gunpowder. The left eye- 
ball and eyelids had been totally 
destroyed ; but on the right side, 
where the eyelids should have been, 
there was a strange appearance, 
Both lids were confounded together 
in one uniform cicatrix so firm and 
rigid that the aperture, or odd- 
shaped window, diminished to a 
third of the natural sizo of an eye, 
never underwent the _ slightest 
change of form. ‘ It looked like a 
hole cut in a mask. The margin 
of this opening was smooth and 
rounded, and fringed with a few 
straggling eyelashes,’ From this 
hideous and anything but promising 
‘hole in a mask’ Mr. Dixon de- 
cided upon an endeavour at making 
an eye with an artificial pupil 
Having enlarged the hole by a sur- 
gical operation to nearly twice its 
former dimensions, a 
portion of 


considerable 
the eyeball came 
view. He next extirpated 
lachrymal gland, ‘as _ the 

instead of being serviceable, would 
only be an ombarrassm« nt.’ The 
irritation subsided in a few days, 
and ‘ Mr. Dixon then made an arti- 
ficial pupil by drawing out and re- 
moving a small piece of iris ; this 
not being sufficient, the pupil was 
enlarged by a subsequent operation, 
and the ultimate result was that 
when the patient left town he could 
guide himself so as to be able (as 
Mr. Dixon subsequently learned) to 
gain his living by driving a coal- 
cart down to the coast, a distance of 
ten miles, unattended by any com- 
panion.’ This operation has been 
justly characterised by Mr. Cooper 
and other great oculists asa triumph 
of skill, and I think they might have 
added, of genius in ophthalmic sur- 
gery. After such things as these 
we need never again feel astonished 
at hearing of oculists taking out a 


into 
the 
tears, 
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man’s eye, laying it upon his cheek 
for examination, washing, rectifying, 
and repairing it, and then putting 
it back in its place very much im- 
proved in its subsequent vision. 
Not that we believe this aw pied de 
la lettre. It has been reported that 
Sir Astley Cooper once made the 
cool and ghastly remark that ‘ — 
a man destroys a hatful of eyes 
before he becomes an eee 
as a surgeon-oculist.’ If this dread- 
ful opinion had foundation at that 
period, one feels happy in the con- 
viction that no such abominable 
pprenticeship is at present needed, 
as witnessed by the extraordinary 
operations now not uncommon, 
The foregoing have been extracted 
from a multitude of most interesting 
cases in the works quoted ; 
many can be found in 
writings of other eminent oculists 
of the day, such as Mr. Bowman, 
Dr. Meyr (Bi — eur 
he illeunde, &e ods Mr. Critchett, Dr. 
Borelli, Dr. David Smith, and 
several well-known French, German, 


and very 
the 


more 


A uqene« 


and Italian surgeons, and provincial 
practitioners in Kngland, who have 
made special study of the human 


eye, But we must now hurry on 
through a list of notes and memo- 
randa of one kind and another, and 
then come to an examination, both 
generally ‘and particularly, of the 
widely-interesting subject of spec- 
tacles and other eye-glasses. 

The first note on my list of inter. 
polations will be 
paramount importance. While im- 
perfections of eyesight are in almost 
all cases confined to the individual 
as to results and conse quences, there 
is one exception of a most impor tant 
and fatal kind. I allude to what is 
termed achromatopsy, or Daltonism, 
being the inability to distingwish 
colours. ‘Prevost arrived at the 
conclusion’ (as quoted by White 
Cooper) ‘that the relative fre- 
quency of achromatopsy to pe fect 
vision is as one to twenty; and 
Seebeck states that five out of forty 
youths who composed the two upper 


admitted as of 
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classes in a gymnasium at Berlin 
were affected with it.’ In addition 
to this, Mr. Cooper tells us that 
‘ males are nearly as ten to one more 
frequently affected than females.’ 
Other examples are given. While 
so many lives, besides property, are 
literally dependent upon the eyesight 
of railway officers and servants, it 
is obvious that they should pass a 
preliminary examination as to 
colours as well as distant objects. 
[ most earnestly entreat the public 
press of all civilised countries to 
insist upon this. 

With a reassured 
feeling—though I always placed 
reliance upon our first friend, 
the ‘Experienced Oculi we 
will now proceed to consider a 
variety of cautions, advices, and 
also directions as to the treatment 
of certain accidents and injuries 
that so frequently happen to the 
eyes. Some of the former 
already been scattered over our 
course, but here are a few more. 
That which applies to children is 
applicable, though in a less serious 
degree, to grown-up people. The 
more youavoid glaring and glancing 
lights i in the rooms you habitus ally 
sit in, the better. Therefore— 
although the following 
certain to meet with no attention 
from the great majority—it is our 
laughably painful duty to recom- 
mend ladies to have as few mirrors 
and other looking-glasses, gilt pic- 
ture-frames, and mouldings, bright 
coloured curtains, and = highly- 
polished furniture, in their drawing- 
rooms, as possible; and what they 
must have should be so placed as 
not to allow bright lights to be 
thrownuponthem. Highly-coloured 
curtains are additionally injurious 
when the windows are open, 80 
that various brilliant and dazzling 
colours are flung about the room 
by the incoming breeze. <A very 
bright carpet is a very injurious 
thing,-and when combined with 
brightly-painted ceiling, madness. 
These things may be a merry life 


mind and 


have 


ady ice is 
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for the eyes, but they are a short 
one. A rich-patterned sober-toned 
carpet, and a soft sky-grey or 
stone-coloured ceiling, are my own 
private fancy. The almost in- 
variable whitewash of the British 
ceiling would be a constant injury 
but for the grave fact that the Bri- 
tish isles are notoverburthened with 
sunlight. But whether reading, 
writing, or working in any other 
way, it should always be done with 
an oblique light, and never with a 
horizontal light. As to the use of 
lotions, several prescriptions are 
given in the little book we com- 
menced with, as well as in other 
works, but I forbear to transcribe 
any of them, excellent as they no 
doubt would be, because a lotion 
too strong, or too frequently ap- 
plied, or not exactly the proper 
lotion for a special case or indi- 
vidual peculiarity, might do far 
more harm than good, unless used 
under professional supervision. The 
only exception is that of pure 
water. In cases of much inflam- 


mation, or difficulty of opening 
the eyelids in the morning, the 
water should be warm, and it may 
be mixed with warm milk; but in 
nearly all other cases it should be 


cold. All those who have been 
engaged in reading or writing 
during several hours at a stretch, 
and especially at night, should 
carefully bathe the eyes with cold 
water before going to bed, and the 
first thing in the morning’s ablu- 
tions. ‘All artisans who work at 
a blazing fire ought often to wash 
their eyes with cold pure water; 
and so should all those who work 
in wool, particularly carders and 
spinners, and all those employed 
in woollen and cotton manufactures, 
&c.; for the fine dust, almost im- 
perceptible it may be called, which 
such works disperse, often pro- 
duces cataracts, obstinate inflam- 
mations, swelled eyelids, &.’ I 
once lived, during weeks at a time, 
on the banks of an ophthalmic 
river in the interior of Australia; 
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and numbers of settlers and shep- 
herds, bushmen and diggers, were 
afflicted every summer and autumn 
with sore eyes—so sore in some 
cases that you might have thought 
they would never open them again. 
One day a squatter who owned a 
sheep-station thereabouts rode up 
from Melbourne with a great air. 
He was a ‘swell squatter,’ who 
only now and then came to visit 
his snug little farm on the river, 
‘to see how stock got on.’ I 
asked his advice for the sore eyes 
of his shepherds and others. ‘ It 
serves them quite right!’ said he. 
‘I never have these sore eyes; and 
you, sir, will never have sore eyes. 
No gentleman ever has.’ Not ex- 
actly perceiving the nice distinction 
in this matter, I demurred. ‘It is 
a nice distinction,’ said he; ‘ it is 
just that. You no doubt often 
wash your eyes with cold water. 
Those fellows never do.’ There 
was no doubt much reason in this ; 
but something else was the cause. 
Besides the dirtiness of neglecting 
the hot sand and dust in the eyes, 
flies often rushed into them, and 
were not soon or easily cleared 
out; there was, moreover, a very 
small river fly who either bit or 
stung, and inflammation very 
speedily set in. I should have 
been very thankful at that time, 
for the sake of others (my horses 
included) as well as myself, to have 
received the following advice :— 
whenever a fly, or other insect, a 
small fiying-seed, quicklime, dust, 
or any other minute object, gets 
into the eye (i.e. under the eye- 
lid) ‘do not adopt the common 
habit of rubbing, or even of 
washing with water, but gently 
raise, or get a gentle hand to raise 
for you, the eyelid, and bend 
the head forward. In keeping 
thus the eyelid elevated, and the eye 
quiescent for a few moments, one 
feels a flow of tears starting from 
the organ which seldom fails to 
bring along with it the cause of the 
pain, or at least to carry it towards 
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the corner of the eye next tothe nose, 
from whence it may be removed by 
a fine handkerchief folded to a point. 
If this operation is not sufficient, 
then a finger ought to be passed 
frequently, yet gently, over the eye- 
lid, from the exterior corner of the 
eye towards the great canthus (or 
interior corner), by which means 
the substance is made to descend 
towards the lachrymal glands, from 
whence it may be drawn by a fine 
hair pencil.’ If the irritating sub- 
stance still remains, then we are 
further instructed that ‘the upper 
eyelid must be taken as before, and 
kept elevated as much as possible, 
and the eye being then turned to- 
wards the nose, a very fine camel’s 
hair pencil, dipped in cream, oil, or 
perfectly fresh butter’ (without an 
atom of salt in it, remember), ‘ must 
be introduced between the eyelid 
and the body of the eye, beginning 
at the exterior corner, and ending 
at the interior corner.’ If the very 


fine hair pencil is not successful, 


you will be almost certain to suc- 
ceed with one rather larger. Should 
all these efforts fail, which is ex- 
tremely unlikely if they are pro- 
perly performed, do not set to work 
rubbing or washing the eye, as you 
must obtain professional assistance. 
Be sure to bathe the eye frequently 
in cold water as soon as, and for 
some time after, the irritating sub- 
stance has been extracted. 

And now for all sorts of eye- 
glasses. 

‘I cannot eat my dinner!’ ex. 
claimed a literary gentleman of my 
acquaintance (R. 8. T. M ); 
addressing his wife. ‘I have mis- 
laid my spectacles!’ The friend 
he had invited expressed his sur- 
prise, as there was no fish. ‘ It is 
not the fear of fish-bones,’ said the 
troubled man, ‘ but the inability to 
taste anything. I cannot taste 
without my spectacles. One thing 
on table is just the same to me 
as another, without my glasses. 
All soups are alike, all meats, 
entrées, vegetables, and wines. Be. 


sides, I have no appetite! You 
may laugh.’ We did laugh, and 
not the less when we witnessed the 
beaming change of countenance as 
his wife found them, hidden as usual 
in ‘a conspicuous place,’ and pre- 
sented them to him. He assured 
us, with smiles, that it was no? all 
nonsense. He had worn spectacles 
since he was nine years old, and 
was not himself when they were 
mislaid. He had lived all his life 
in spectacles, and did not believe he 
could die happily without them.’ 
Even after this he was about to say 
something, but we all declared we 
could. not stand any more. Never- 
theless, however humorously this 
gentleman discoursed of his ‘ glassy 
essence,’ there is much truth at 
bottom, since the habit of years will 
confirm almost any usage into a 
second nature. The only question 
in so early a case as his must be, is 
whether spectacles were really ne- 
cessary in his childhood. And this 
brings us to the first consideration 
as to the reality of the need. The 
kind and degree of the need is an 
after consideration. If you take to 
eye-glasses of any sort when you 
do not actually require them (though 
you may have some complaint in 
the eyes which troubles your vision), 
you will cause a positive injury by 
the habitual use of them. A method 
of discovering whether spectacles 
will be a benefit to you is thus 
given us in the lectures ‘ On Preser- 
vation of Sight,’ by Dr. David Smith, 
of Glasgow. ‘Take a thick card, 
and pierce a little round hole in it, 
of about the size of an ordinary 
pin’s head. Hold this up towards 
an object, first to one eye and then to 
the other, covering the eye not em- 
ployed. ‘If the dimness of sight 
which exists arises from such a de- 
fect of the humour of the eye that nor- 
mal refraction can be re-established 
by the use of spectacles of any kind 
whatever, vision through the aper- 
ture ought to be rendered clearer.’ 
(By this process you will also dis- 
cover if there is a difference in the 
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power of the two eyes, which we 
will discuss farther on.) ‘On the 
other hand, if the dimness of sight 
arises from opacity of the humours 
—such as exists in cataract, or from 
diseases of the retina or optic nerve, 
then vision will generally be ren- 
dered dimmer.’ The writer sug- 
gests that this method should be 
adopted before spectacles are se- 
lected, for although it gives us ‘ no 
indication of the kind of spectacles 
which should be used, it will almost 
invariably mark out the cases in 
which spectacles should xot be 
used.’ 

And now I find myself in a diffi- 
culty in advising a friend in his 
search after proper eye-glasses. An 
eminent living oculist placed the 
lectures of Dr. David Smith in my 
hand, with the remark that they 
comprised all that was known 
upon the subject of eye-glasses 
up to the present day. If these 
lectures were intended for students 
in optics as relating to eye-glasses, 


they no doubt deserve all the praise 


that can be given to them; but 
they are far too technical for the 
reneral public. Let us therefore 
o back to our first friend, the 
Experienced Oculist,’ making use 
of some portions of the advice in Dr. 
David Smith’s lectures, so far as 
we can render them malleable to 
a simplified style, together with 
frequent reference to Mr. White 
Cooper’s work On Sight, which I 
find to be altogether the best pro- 
fessional book on the subject. In 
addition to these I shall incorporate 
such information as I have obtained 
from visits to the principal eye- 
glass opticians, both at the east 
and west end of London. 

Now, my first advice to those 
personally interested in obtaining 
eye-glasses of the kind they ought 
to wear, is to go to a professional 
oculist; and as they probably 
would only need to go once on this 
business for years, and perhaps 
during the rest of their lives, it is 
far better to expend a guinea or 
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two in this way than to purchase a 
new coat or waistcoat, fancy ring, 
or false hair. If, however, circum- 
stances do not admit of this, then 
go to a really qualified optician ; 
and if you will sensibly have the 
framework of your spectacles or 
other eye-glasses set modestly in 
blue steel (which is much better 
than the injurious dazzle of gold, 
silver, or any shining substance) 
the expense will be far more pru- 
dently incurred than if you went to 
a pretending optician, who will sell 
you glasses very cheap at the 
moment, but for which you will 
pay dearly i in a few years by the 
injury done to your sight. In the 
meantime, before you go to either 
oculist or optician, please to pay 
attention to this ‘ friendly treatise, 
so that you may be the better able 
to understand and state your own 
case, and to judge of the remedial 
glasses proposed to you for trial. 
Some people take to spectacles 
long before they are necessary, but 
a far greater number delay too long 
—particularly ladies. All fair 
allowances may be made for the 
latter, the more so if they are un- 
married; there can, however, be 
no excuse for men, although they 
often delay wearing spectacles for 
similar reasons, adopting injurious 
lenses in a single eyeglass, through 
which they stare and glare, to the 
damage of the other eye, if not of 
both. But ‘in general it happens 
people do not know precisely the 
time when spectacles become neces- 
sary. Many persons imagine there 
is a certain period of the human 
life when eye-glasses are required, 
which has given rise to that per- 
nicious plan of many self-styled 
opticians to prepare spectacles for 
every age, which they of course dis- 
pose of to the ignorant and inex- 
perienced. As soon as a man of 
fifty years of age, for example, has, 
through any circumstance, forced 
his sight for a few days, he begins 
to imagine he must have spectacles. 
These he obtains, asking for and 
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trying to obtain the best for his 
particular age; and after a short 
time he probably arrives at the 
conclusion that he can see better 
without them.’ The fact is that 
some men of seventy or even eighty 
years of age enjoy their eyesight 
as well as at any period of their 
lives, while their children, and 
perhaps grandchildren, cannot do 
without eye-glasses. The time when 
this beneficent and blessed invention 
of the great Roger Bacon—of the 
so-called ‘dark ages’—is needed, 
depends not only on the special 
conformation of the organ, but on 
the care that has been taken of 
it—the proper use, or the abuse— 
the neglect of nice attentions in 
washing, &c., or the misfortune of 
compulsory work during too many 
hours, over very minute or shining 
objects, and with injurious lights. 
The simplest rules for ascertaining 
the need of eye-glasses are, firstly, 
to note if you are obliged to remove 
small print or small objects farther 
than usual from your eyes, in order 
to see them distinctly ; secondly, if 
you find yourself involuntarily 
moving nearer to the light than 
was usual with you, in order to 
read a letter or book; thirdly, if 
very small objects appear confused 
after you have looked at them for 
any length of time ; fourthly, if the 
eyes, after a little close attention to 
anything, become so fatigued that 
you are obliged to turn aside to 
give them relaxation; and, lastly, 
if the sight, on first awaking, is 
very weak, and does not recover 
its customary degree of force until 
some time after. 

As for the choice of eye-glasses, 
here are a few general rules to 
begin with. ‘In the first place, 
good glasses ought never to magnify 
the objects very much, but merely 
to show them to us cl ar, simple, 
and exactly such astheyare. Even 
in the exceptional cases where 
rather strong magnifiers are needed, 
the proof when they are too strong 
will be when you are obliged to 
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bring the object much closer to the 
eye than a sound sight requires ’— 
in brief, ‘ every person ought, gene- 
rally speaking, to be able to read 
conveniently with his spectacles at 
the same distance that he was 
accustomed to whilst his visual 
powers were, perfect.’ 

All eye-glasses should be formed 
of pure glass. There should be no 
specks, rays, globules, or other im- 
perfections. ‘There is a common 
prejudice,’ says Mr. White Cooper, 
‘in favour of pebbles, and they cer- 
tainly possess two advantageous 
qualities—extreme hardness, render- 
ing it difficult to scratch or break 
them, and clearness, never becom- 


ing dull from moisture.’ Surely 
these are important advantages ; 


and they are also considered to be 
cooler than other glass. The only 
thing against them is that they 
cost so very much more than all 
other glasses. But good and trué 
eye-glasses ‘ should be in all their 
parts of an equal thickness, in pro- 
portion to their convexity, as well 
as of an equal form. Another test 
of true eye-glasses is by holding 
them obliquely over print, all the 
letters of which will preserve their 
true character if the glasses are 
correct.’ 

It must never be forgotten that 
the frame in which eye-glasses are 
set must be exactly suited to the 
wearer, because the breadth or nar- 
rowness of the upper part of the 
nose—in fact, the space between 
the two eyes—differs so much with 
different people, that the centres of 
the glasses and the centres of the 
eyes are sure not to agree unless 
perfectly adjusted. For this reason, 
if there were no other reasons, it is 
best to have spectacles made ex- 
pressly for you by a qualified opti- 
cian. With the vendors of cheap 


spectacles ‘ to suit all sights,’ this is 
never considered, because the whole- 
sale manufacturer makes them to 
a common standard to suit all noses, 
and not the nose of any ‘ particular 
that maintain 


fellow.’ Frames 
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their position by pinching the nose 
should never be used. It affects 
the eyes. 

The final rule of our first friend 
in this business is, that ‘ the glass 
which agrees with one eye ought 
never to be applied to the other.’ 
It is important to mark this, for it 
hence follows that our ‘Experienced 
Oculist’ assumes that none of us 
have our two eyes exactly alike. No 
doubt this must be true, on the 
broad principle that there are no 
two things in nature exactly alike ; 
but few of us are prepared to be 
told that we have odd eyes, to any 
appreciable degree. It is, how- 
ever, most certainly the case with 
innumerable individuals, who do 
not discover it till late in life, and 
who, perhaps, in the majority of 
cases, never discover it. One eye 
works so satisfactorily that we 
naturally give the other full credit 
for its equal share. I am myself 
an instance of this innocent ignor- 
ance, as I never made the disco- 
very until I commenced writing 
this friendly treatise ; and a pair of 
spectacles, with glasses to suit two 
different eyes (one unusually good 
—as I know—and the other a com- 
monplace thing, having a murky 
shade at the inner corner), are at 
this time being made for me by a 
London optician, who has worked 
exclusively at this nice and peculiar 
business of eye-glasses during the 
last forty years. The result shall 
be made known after I have worn 
the spectacles some time ; but judg- 
ing from the trials made with differ- 
ent glasses for my eyes before the 
proper two glasses were decided 
upon, I am disposed to fancy that 
this benefactor of his species may 
give me a right eye almost equal to 
my left, as he tells me he has done 
for many before me. Ih, bien, je 
verrai—et, nous verrons. 

In the great variety of details 
comprised in the book of our first 
friend, I have only discovered one 
error, and this is a curious one to 
have been made by an evidently 
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‘old-fashioned’ writer. He alludes 
to, and of course denounces, the 
impudent foppery of a ‘ quizzing- 
glass,’ which he considers simply 
as a single glass of magnifying 
or other mischievous qualities ; 
whereas the real old ‘quizzing- 
glass’ of the days of Beau Nash 
and the Bath-chair fops was not 
like any other eye-glass of the 
period, and there have been none 
of the kind since. How few living 
men have ever seen a ‘quizzing- 
glass’ even in an old curiosity 
shop. Iam arare exception, having 
seen one in the possession of the 
late Samuel Drummond, A.R.A. 
(the painter of the first, and the 
best, ‘ Death of Nelson’), who kept 
it as a curious relic of Hogarth’s 
period. It was a little looking- 
glass, of just the size and appear. 
ance of an ordinary single eye- 
glass. You would never suppose 
that the person who was scrutinising 
your face was the one whose back 
was turned to you, and who was 
carefully examining some object in 
front of him. And so he was. The 
insidious little mirror had, how- 
ever, its compensating disadvan- 
tages; for inasmuch as ‘listeners 
seldom hear any good of them- 
selves,’ so did those who possessed 
a little talisman for seeing what 
passed behind their backs, often see 
gesticulations and other things 
that were neither complimentary or 
delightful. 

But there is a statement referring 
to one-eyed people of a far more 
important kind, which, if not a de- 
monstrable error, I still take leave 
very respectfully to doubt. Our 
friend tells us that people who have 
lost one eye have always ‘seen 
more distinctly, and ina more acute 
manner, than they did before with 
both eyes.’ After a time this will be 
the result, and also after having taken 
proper care in the gradual exercise 
of the remaining precious organ. 
His remarks on the care that should 
be bestowed upon the remaining eye, 
after one has been lost, are given 
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with his usual good sense. Also we 
are warned that persons with weak 
eyes ‘should not shun the light,’ 
but soften its too great force by a 
screen or shade of a pale blue or 
green tint; that the eyes should be 
very frequently bathed with cold 
water—but with warm water when 
there is a difficulty of opening the 
eyelids after sleep. In journeys 
through the snow on a very bright 
day, or over hot sandy plains, it is 
prudent to weara dark veil. This 
I have often found of very valuable 
service in long summer rides in 
Mexico and Australia, more particu- 
larly during the ‘ hot wind’ (or 
sirocco) which was so frequent in 
the latter region before roads were 
made, and the cultivation of lands 
caused a positive change in the 
climate since 1852. At that period 
not only squatters and commercial 
travellers often wore veils during 
long journeys, but bullock-drivers 
might be seen on their way to the 
gold-fields with long violet-coloured 
silk veils to protect their eyes from 
the burning dust, and the stinging 
torment of irrepressible and exas- 
perating flies. Very recently I had 
occasion to write to my erudite 
and accomplished friend, Professor 
Owen (at that time in Egypt), and 
I asked him.‘ how he was off’ as to 
fleas? He replied that they were 
by no means in such legions as I 
had dreaded to encounter on my 
proposed visit; in fact, not worth 
notice, but that the flies were a 
torment. On his return I enquired 
what glasses he had used as a 
protection from that plague? The 
reply of the Professor was happily 
characteristic. ‘I did not need any. 
A delicate little grey bird called 
“The Fly-catcher” (with various 
Latin titles) ‘used to come to pay 
me a visit whenever my windows 
were open. 

After all the cautions and preach- 
ments of mine as to prudence. and 
care, I think it right to record one 
of my worst—indeed, my very worst 
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—act of folly, chiefly in order toshow 
what the most carefully disposed 
natures may do under a little ex- 
citement or vanity, before they come 
to their senses. Standing one red- 
hot day in the front of the verandah 
of the late Attorney-General of 
Victoria, the sun being near 

vertical, I casually remarked that I 
was able to look directly upwards 
at the sun without winking or 
shedding a tear, and that I had 
never chanced to fall in with any- 
one else who could do so. Where- 
upon the learned gentleman replied, 
that he had always had a very 
powerful kind of vision, and he be- 
lieved he could do thesame. And 
so—like two mature fools—we stood 
side by side, both staring right up 
at the blazing sun of an Australian 
summer’s day. On relating this, 
very recently, to an eminent London 
oculist, he took his breath, and 
exclaimed, ‘Madness! you might 
both have lost your sight for ever.’ 
But we were not atall injured ; and 
this I attribute, not so much to our 
eyes (of the blue-grey sort, which 
oculists consider to be stronger and 
more enduring than the more bean- 
tiful black or other very dark eyes) 
as to a certain hawky outline of the 
upper eye-lid, which my learned 
friend and his challenger both pos- 
sess. All the eagle and falcon 
family of birds have the same 
peculiarity, down to the smallest 
hawk, with the exception of the ow], 
who is nevertheless a blinking re- 
lation, but more than a hawk by 
night, for then his eyes glow and 
glare with a devilish fire. Horses, 
dogs, and most wild beasts have a 
power of vision in darkness greater 
perhaps than we know. Ofcoursethe 
cat possesses this ; but then a cat is a 
tame tiger in miniature, or else of 
the witch family. A word more of 
this brief digression. I once had a 
blood mare—an old Sydney-bred 
racer—who was a capital leaper, 
and seemed to bound into the air 
with a kind of nervous ecstasy. 
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The cause of this nervousness soon 
became apparent. As she always 
leaped far too wide or too high, I 
became convinced that her eyes 
misled her judgment. She used to 
clear a fallen forest-log as if it had 
been two fallen trunks, one lying 
upon the other. Ihave heard of a 
most ingenious American invention 
in the form of spectacles for horses, 
whereby a defective sight may be 
corrected. Surely such spectacles 
would often be invaluable for hunt- 
ing, steeple-chases, and stock-riding ; 
but I fear they can hardly be 
brought into general use, as they 
would probably frighten other 
horses out of their wits, especially 
on meeting each other by moonlight, 
or in a narrow, dark lane near a 
lamp ; and this brings me to allude 
to eye-glasses all over the civilised 
world, not forgetting ‘China and 
Pern.’ 

It will be evident that this 
friendly treatise cannot find space 
for extracts or opinions from the 
writers in all countries, though 
something of these is necessarily 
incorporated in our text, inasmuch 
as all the later works are, in degree, 
as they should be, indebted to the 
best which appeared before them. 
Mainly these pages, except in 
matters of personal experience, are 
founded upon the works of the 
most eminent English oculists and 
opticians; but they also acknow- 
ledge considerable obligations to 
French, German, and other authors. 
One of the best works on our present 
subject is by an American optician 
of Cincinnati? Judging from the 
number of carefully-drawn diagrams 
and other illustrations, we may 
suppose the writer to be both an 
oculist and an optician. Like Dr. 
David Smith, he is often too scien- 
tifically technical for popular read- 
yng. The application of some of 
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his best advice, prescriptions, and 
rales, may now and then require a 
professional adviser at your side. 
If you are in want of spectacles you 
must not venture alone into his 
complex field of ‘ positive and nega- 
tive sphero-cylindrical and bi-cylin- 
drical lenses, to correct compound 
astygmatism.’ In itself the book is 
excellent; and I would say that it 
moreover displays no small degree 
of moral courage in a country where 
the people certainly do smoke occa- 
sionally, when we read that ‘the 
use of tobacco in any form, but more 
especially in smoking, affects the 
eye seriously. Tobacco gradually, 
little by little, undermines the sen- 
sitiveness of this delicate organ, 
irritating its conjunctival lining 
membrane, and paralysing its ner- 
vous power, besides exerting a similar 
influence upon the brain and nervous 
system of the body.’ Hear that, ye 
hard-working men of letters! The 
late Lord Lytton told me that ‘ he 
continually sat up the greater part 
of the night, not to speak of the 
day, writing and smoking at the 
same time; and that was how he 
got through so much work.’ The 
reduced state of his nervous system 
and general health during the last 
twenty years was, no doubt, in a 
great measure attributable to this 
inveterate habit, which had injured 
not only his sight, but probably , 
(through the Eustachian tube) his 
hearing. 

A work of ingenious historical 
research, as well as of some labour, 
concerning spectacles, was written 
by a celebrated Dutch optician ;‘ 
and, if the reader has a bias in 
favour of French science in these 
matters, let him get Dr. Sichel’s 
Legons Cliniques sur les Lwumnettes. 
But the best English works on the 
subject, both of the Eye and its 
second-sight, viz., glasses, I venture 


* See, in the British Museum Library, Alden (Walter), The Human Eye, Cincinnati, 
1866, 8vo., press mark 7610 a.a.a. 

* Aenteekening van Verschillige Merkwaerdigheden over de Brillen, en verderen Zien- 
glazen, §c., door Fr. Eng. de Caesemacker, Gant. 
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to declare to be—and without in the 
Jeast detracting from the great excel- 


“lence of some others—those by our 
* first friend, the unknown ‘ Expe- 


rienced Oculist’ (1816), by Mr. 
White Cooper (1853), by Mr. 
Walter Alden (1866), and, lastly, by 
Dr. David Smith (1871), althongh 
I must be permitted to think, while 
not ungrateful for his numerous 
geometrical problems, demonstra- 
tions, and mathematical illustra- 
tions, that his book might have been 
called ‘ Bonnycastle on Optics and 
Lenses.’ 

Taking all the works last men- 
tioned and some others collectively, 
up to the present day, we find the 
following list of eye-glasses:— 
There are the ordinary shapes of 
spectacles—rounds, ovals, oblongs 
—and of different sizes, up to the 
grotesquely-large circles worn by 
the Chinese. There are the half- 
eye spectacles, the upper half being 
cut off; but these have been super- 
seded by the pantascopic, or far- 
sighted glasses, the frames of which 
are so arranged that the lenses are 
thrown obliquely under or before 
theeye. There are the K-shaped, or 
French spectacles, with no comfort- 
able bridge for the nose-bridge, which 
some people prefer and all the rest 
detest. There are the double-focus 
or split spectacles, the lenses in the 
upper halves being of a weak focus 
for distant objects, and the lower 
halves of a stronger focus for read- 
ing, &c., invented by Benjamin 
Franklin. 1 once knew an old 
Royal Academician who, being a 
great theorist in eye-glasses, some- 
times wore, while painting a portrait, 
three pairs of spectacles, one above 
the other, at the same time. One 
pair of glassed eyes were to bring 
you nearer, the other two pairs were 
for clearing or magnifying his work. 
The effect of these three sets of 
glassed eyes upon the sitter—having 
the strong gleam of an Argand 
lamp upon his face—as they con- 
tinually rose and fell, with the 
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intent old artist-eye alternately 
flashing behind one or other of 
them, was anything but conducive 
to a placid ‘expression.’ Of the 
spectacles fitted with glasses of 
different powers to suit those 
whose eyes are not equally good 
or bad, no illustrations are given, 
because the question is too various, 
intricate, and not yet reduced to 
any system. When the spectacles 
of this kind now being made 
for me come to hand, I shall be 
able to say something about them 
which I hope will be useful. Of 
what may be termed the protective 
glasses, there are several—such as 
goggles, which are made like little 
cups of different forms, with gauze 
or very fine wire to keep off flies, 
dust, &c., glare of light, and cold 
draughts of wind. For this purpose 
there are also four-glass spectacles, 
having semi-opaque or coloured 
glass sides ; as also the coquilles, or 
shell-spectacles, covering the eye as 
with a neutral-tinted cup. These 
latter I should have considered 
likely to be much too heating, but 
Mr. Alden says they have perfect 
ventilation. For my own part, I 
recommend simply a strip of brown 
crape. Of those spectacles which 
are for special purposes, such as 
Donders’ stenopaic spectacles; and 
those which Mr. Cooper devised for 
the Polar and other expeditions 
likely to cause snow-blindness ; of 
decentred convex lenses, and or- 
thoscopic spectacles, &c., this is not 
the place to speak, our business 
being to deal only with broad gene- 
ralities;—under which head let me 
recommend the happy possessor of 
eye-glasses that exactly suit him, 
never to leave them ‘lying about,’ 
not only because they are certain to 
get ‘under cover,’ or be otherwise 
mislaid, but because they are liable 
to be scratched, if not broken. 
When done with always replace 
them in the case. 

The reader who has gone through 
the present familiar treatise may 
3D2 
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now consider himself sufficiently 
* facted up’ for an interview with an 
oculist—if necessary—and having 
ascertained the healthy condition of 
his eyes, or what sort of imperfec- 
tion, weakness, and so forth, he 
may labour under, and whether 
eye-glasses of any kind will be 
suitable to his need, he will then 
pay a visit to an optician. 

The great oculist and the great 
optician are usually very different 
kinds of men, The eminent ocu- 
list is a gentleman of medical 
education, and general knowledge. 
His voice, his manners, his refined 
ease, show that he is accustomed 
to the best society, and that many 
ladies are hispatients. His prepara- 
tion to touch the organ of vision is 
most gentle, encouraging, and per- 
meated with an elegant yet learned 
recognition of the importance of 
your case. He inspires you with 
every confidence in his knowledge 
and skill. He is fully aware that 
the human eye, though an organ 


ripe with delicate wonders, is by no 
means so over-sensitive to examina- 
tion and skilful manipulations as is 
commonly imagined; but he also 
knows that every patient who comes 


to him has that apprehension. He 
therefore ‘treads on silk,’ as he ap- 
proaches, and scarcely stirs the air 
with his hands when he raises them, 
waveringly, towards your eyes, for 
a butterfly’s touch. You need not 
flinch, or blink, and wink—as when 
ordinary hands approach—and pre- 
pare to cry ‘oh!’ or utter any 
ejaculation or pleading. I really 
believe that several of our eminent 
London oculists could take one of 
your eyes out and put it back again 
with far less pain than the most 
expert dentist could draw a strong- 
rooted side or back tooth. f 
course, you cannot pleasantly ima- 
gine this. Howbeit, you may feel 
thoronghly satisfied that you are 
perfectly safe in the hands of any 
highly-qualified oculist, and need 
have no fear of his fairy fingers. 
Now, your great London optician 
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is probably quite avother sort of 
being. Ido not allude to any care- 
fully-dressed gentleman in a fashion- 
able optician’s shop in one of the 
West-end streets, but to some 
celebrated adept—some man in 
years—who lives anywhere, dresses 
anyhow, and makes no show in his 
dusky windows. Awooden sextant- 
box, a tarnished brass instrument 
of some kind, and a little common 
tray with four or five old spectacles 
in it, are quite show enough for him. 
He is rather hard in manners, 
voice, and general indifference. Not 
rude, and yet not at all polite. You 
perceive that he is ready, at a word, 
to be cynical, dogmatic, if not auto- 
cratic. ‘Do you come with an 
oculist’s opinion for him to carry 
out? or with your own opinion, to 
teach him? or do you come to sub- 

mit yourself implicitly to his long 
experience and skill? If either of 
the former, say so; if the latter, he 
will then know what he is abont, 

and will do the best for you.’ Being 
overcome by this preamble, you 
accept this last, and are prepared 
to submit. He intimates that he 
cares nothing for your custom, as he 
is already a hundred deep in orders 
for eye-glasses of one kind and 
another. Again, you declare your 
intention is that of a blind, or rather 

a perfectly docile submission. He 
assumes at once that you have been 

the dupe, like most other people, of 
cheap spectacle shops, or of vagrant 

Hebrews, with their tawdry little 
boxes of ‘all sights’ and ‘all ages,’ 

and that your eyes have suffered as 

they deserved ; and so, at last, you 

come to him—as others in the 

same predicament have done before 

you. He does not say ‘no thanks 

to you,’ but you are clearly to 

infer this from his manner, ‘ Well,’ 
he says, as to some naughty boy— 
‘ well, what have you been doing? 
Show me yoor glasses.” He mani- 
pulates each lens between a thumb 
and forefinger, and utters a half- 

suppressed ejaculation of contempt. 

He then examines each glass by 
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means of a formidable wooden tube 
some two yards long, one end 
touching the floor, down the upper 
part of which he looks at the spec- 
tacles, and other glasses you re- 
luctantly hand to the inquisitor. 
You tremble at what you may have 
been doing. He returns them to 
you, successively, with mutterings 
of pity, scorn, and reprehension. 
Such is the interest he takes in his 
optical profession, and in your par- 
ticular case. The Royal arms are 
over his door; but that’s no great 
matter. Your eyes are now put 
through a course of lenses, con- 
fronted with print of various sizes of 
type and with objects at various dis- 
tances in his shop and across the 
street. Then follow a number of 
scrutinizing questions, the purport of 
which you are forbidden to enquire, 
and finally you are measured for 
the spectacle frame. The width 
of the nose-bridge, that is to say, 
the distance between the eyes, must 
be ascertained to a hair’s breadth 
and less, so that the focus of each 
lens shall be exactly in the centre 
of each eye. The adept now fits 
you on a succession of frames, and 
at last says, ‘Look at me!’ You 
rather dread to encounter such orbs 
as you expect the great optician 
will dart,into your soul; never- 
theless, as you have sometimes 
looked up at the sun, you gather 
courage, and look straight into his 
eyes. But in fact the constant 
work of superintending the grinding 
and polishing of lenses, and the 
close examinations of these during 
many years, have destroyed all his 
own visual lustre. The eyes of the 
adept are like two stale gooseberries, 
or like those of a dead cat, and 
you wonder whether he sees the 
exact measure across your nose. 
But he does. You may now go, he 
tellsyou. He will let youknow when 
to come for your spectacles. No 
bowing, or ‘ seeing’ to the door—no 
smirking remark about the weather 
—no ‘good morning, sir,’—nothing 
of that sort. You may now go about 
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your business. Three weeks elapse, 
and the grinding, polishing, and 
fitting into a steel frame having 
been completed, you receive a sum- 
mons through the optician’s ama- 
nnensis. You present yourself. 
The adept comes slowly from an 
inner laboratory to meet you. No 
‘good day’—nothing of that sort. 
‘Try on these,’ he says, after rub- 
biug the lenses with a piece of 
fine, though not very new, wash- 
leather. The plainest steel frames ; 
no showy vanities. You examine 
several sorts of type. You wish 
to take out your old, previously- 
used spectacles, but dare not, lest 
you should offend, and appear com- 
paratively ungrateful for all the 
care bestowed on you. What you 
really think you do not venture to 
express or hint at. You sit mute; 
and you pay a price for which you 
could obtain ten pairs of spectacles 
almost identical with that one pair! 
You try in vain to see better with 
them than with your previous 
glasses, 

Do I intend you to infer that the 
adept is a quack, or a pedantic pre- 
tender, a man with an erroneous 
estimate of his own skill and im- 
portance in civilised society? By 
no means. He will do the very 
best that can probably be done for 
you. AllI really do mean is, that 
you may obtain the same suitable 
glasses for about one-tenth of his 
price, ‘ provided always’ that you 
go the right way about it. Thus— 
avoiding all learned nomenclatures, 
science, and technicalities—avoid- 
ing also the problems of the squint, 
the odd or unequal eyes, and the 
misrepresenting vision, whether of 
colours or forms—I now address 
myself simply to the great mass of 
my fellow-creatures who are, more 
or less, troubled by a near-sight, 
aged or far-sight, and imperfect 
sight, from causes remediable by 
special eye-glasses. And I say em- 
phatically, in the first place, eschew 
all hawkers and cheap-johns, as 
well as all charlatan cheap shops, 
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from whose stores you may damage 
your eyes for life at the small 
charge of one shilling; but, also, do 
not be dazzled and deluded by great 
names, or royal arms, or by fine, scien- 
tific-looking instruments and lenses 
displayed behind the plate-glass 
windows of elegant opticians. So 
that a man is really an educated, 
practical optician, you need not con- 
cern yourself about his celebrity, or 
his place of abode. And with that 
understanding, it is 100 to I 
but you may suit yourself, or 
he will suit you (unless your case 
be peculiar as to one or both eyes) 
with a pair of steel-framed spectacles 
for two shillings as well as if you 
paid sixteen shillings or a guinea. 
Since the last page of this familiar 
treatise has been written, it has 
come to my knowledge that there are 
good grounds for believing that our 
first friend the ‘Experienced Ocu- 
list’ was a man celebrated in his 
day for various good deeds in the 
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medical profession, and other direc- 
tions; but lest I should give credit 
to the wrong person, I must not at 
present say to whom the book is 
attributed. As a final reference, 
however, let me state that he con- 
cludes by putting forth the philan- 
thropic suggestion that, inasmuch 
as we have public charitable insti- 
tutions for ophthalmia, for skin 
diseases, for the distribution of 
trusses at cost price, &c., &c., there 
should also be an institution where 
poor people could obtain suitable 
spectacles at cost price, or less. 
Cordially seconding the proposal, 
and recommending it to others, I 
now lay down my pen, place my 
spectacles in their case, and close 
this conversational treatise with a 
friendly farewell to those eyes of 
Europe and America which have 
been upon me, and to those eyes of 
the denizens of all countries to 
whom the acquirement of a ‘second- 
sight’ is precious. 











MELANCHTHON: 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


T has hitherto been common in 
England to view Melanchthon 
only as one of the coryphei of the 
German Reformation, as the mere 
mapacrarne of Luther, as the prin- 
cipal theologian and the amiable con- 
troversialist of that great struggle. 
In the following remarks it is pro- 
posed to regard him as a distin- 
guished humanist, as one of the 
chief promoters of the Renascence ; 
to consider his claims to the proud 
title which he bears among his 
countrymen of ‘Preceptor Ger- 
mani ;’ and to make an estimate 
of the grounds of the high eulogium 
passed upon him by Hallam, when 
he says that the fanaticism of the 
followers of the leaders of the Re- 
formation would have crushed the 
rising humanities in Europe, ‘if 
one man, Melanchthon, had not 
perceived the necessity of preserv- 
ing human learning as a bulwark 
to theology itself against the wild 
waves of enthusiasm.’ This side of 
his character is, indeed, not over- 
looked by Cox in his excellent bio- 
graphy; but it admits of fuller 
exposition than was consistent with 
the plan and limits of that work ; 
and since Cox’s day several German 
works have appeared, in which 
Melanchthon’s work as an educator 
and a humanist is specially con- 
sidered, and his claim recognised 
to one of the highest places in the 
history of European culture. 

He was born at Bretten in the 
year 1497, when Luther, a youth of 
fourteen, was begging his bread 
from door to door to support himself 
at school at Magdeburg; and when 
Erasmus, then in his thirty-second 
year, was enjoying himself with 
More and Wolsey and the best society 
of Oxford. He was instructed in 
Latin in his native town, but was 





soon removed to Pforzheim, where 
he began the study of Greek under 
George Simler, from whom he 
afterwards listened to lectures on 
Civil Law at Tiibingen. Of Simler 
he retained to the last most pleasing 
recollections. He says: 


He compelled me to study grammar ; he 
suffered me to omit nothing; as often as I 
blundered he punished me, yet with suitable 
moderation ; and so he made me a gram- 
marian. He was a most excellent man: he 
loved me like a son, I loved him like a 
father; and shortly, I trust, we shall meet 
in heaven. I loved him, although he 
practised severity towards me; it was in 
fact not severity but fatherly castigation. 
‘The discipline then was much stricter than 
now. 


While attending Simler’s school 
he boarded with a relative of his 
own who was the sister of Renchlin, 
the celebrated restorer of Hebrew 
literature—‘ the first who rendered 
possible a correct exegesis of the 
Old Testament Scriptures,’ and 
consequently not the least of the 
Reformers before the Reformati6n. 
Reuchlin, while visiting his sister, 
was not slow to discern the budding 
ability of her youthful. protégé: he 
encouraged him in his studies; 
converted his name, as was then the 
fashion, from Schwartzerd to Me- 
lanchthon; presented him with a 
Greek grammar—probably a copy 
of his own jpuxporadela—a Greek 
lexicon, a Bible, and, by way of 
stimulus it may be supposed, a 
doctor’s red hat. His after - life 
proved what use he made of the 
grammar, lexicon, and Bible; but 
the doctor’s red hat Melanchthon 
never wore. Whether in sport he 
ever donned that presented by 
Reuchlin we are not informed; but 
certain it is that Melanchthon, the 
famous theologian, the ‘Pen of the 
Reformation,’ was too modest ever 
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to accept the doctor's degree. 
‘Nobody,’ he writes, ‘could ever 
induce me to allow that honour to 
be decreed to me. Not that I 
esteem these degrees of sinall value : 
they imply great burdens and are 
necessary to the State; but I think 
they ought to be sought after and 
conferred with moderation. Let 
others seek after powerand honours; 
they are nothing to me.”! 

In the year 1509, when no more 
than twelve years of age, he entered 
the University of Heidelberg in 
time to enjoy only the memories of 
some of the great names that had 
taught there. Agricola, who shares 
with Reuchlin and Erasmus the 
honour of introducing Greek learn- 
ing into Germany,and Dalberg,who, 
after taking on the culture and 
polish of Italy, had returned to 
teach in their native Universities, 
were dead ; and Reuchlin had left 
Heidelberg the year after Mo- 
lanchthon was born. These great 
men had left no successors, and all 
Melanchthon could learn here was 
a babbling dialectic and a little of 
physics. Here, however, he learned 
to make verses; and in this art, 
even the elder Scaliger himself 
being judge, he afterwards attained 
sl eminence and beat all the 

ermans. Here, too, he read the 
then modernwriterssuch as Politian, 
who extended his culture and exer- 
cised no small influence upon 
his style. In his fourteenth year 
the University made him a Bachelor, 
when he acted as tutor to the sons 
of a German nobleman, and prepared 
for them the plan of what he after- 
wards published as a Greek 
grammar. The University was un- 
willing, on account of his youth, to 
admit him to the Master’s degree ; 
and pique at this, along with an out- 
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break of fever, caused him to leave 
Heidelberg and proceed to Tii- 
bingen. 

This University was then but 
five-and-thirty years old ; but there 
are times when the age of institu- 
tions, as of individuals, cannot 
riglitly be measured only by years. 
Such was the period from 1477 to 
1512. The former date carries us 
back to the middle ages, to the 
barren logomachies and the endless 
syllogisms of the Nominalists and 
Realists—to the days when Scotus 
and St. Thomas were the ultimate 
bases of theology. By the latter date 
at Tiibingen there was a professor 
who read, indeed, on Scotus, but 
who wandered occasionally from 
the doctrine of the Church, who 
had studied Hebrew and Greek, 
and wished to found all theology 
upon the Bible. By the latter date 
the German scholars had returned 
from Italy. The German Universi- 
ties were for the most part astir 
with the new learning; and the 
controversy at Tiibingen was now 
no longer between Nominalist and 
Realist, but between the professor 
of the Jatere politiores and the 
monks, who regarded the new 
languages and their professors as 
the greatest foes to Christianity. 
When Melanchthon came up to 
Tiibingen he was soon involved in 
the contest between the old and the 
new. Most of the professors were 
decided Reuchlinists, or partisans 
of the new learning ; and Melanch- 
thon, an actual relative of Reuchlin, 
and in complete intellectual sym- 
pathy with him, naturally took the 
same side. Reuchlin, now in his 
fifty-seventh year, was living at 
Stuttgart, where frequent inter- 
course took place between him and 
the youthful Melanchthon. He re- 


1 It is perhaps worthy of remark how differently Luther valued his doctor’s degree. 
Raumer, a late professor at Erlangen,—from whose valuable Geschichte der Pidagogik 
many of the facts of this article are drawn—says that it was in virtue of his pos- 
sessing this degree that Luther felt in conscience impelled to enter the lists against 
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quited the kindness of his aged 
patron issuing some squibs which 
seem to have hit sharply his oppo- 
nents, the monks, for they in 
return stigmatise their author as 
‘the vilest of those at Tiibingen 
who compose new books and run 
down the theologians,’ 

At Tiibingen, Melanchthonentered 
with all the energy of youth into 
the pursuit of universal culture, 
both as a teacher and a learner. 
In 1514—his seventeenth year—he 
took his Master’s degree, and began 
at once to give lectures on Virgil 
and Terence. For the latter of 
these two authors he entertained a 
high respect. He used to wonder 
that Chrysostom had slept with 
Aristophanes under his pillow when 
he might have had Terence. In 
1516 he published an edition of his 
works. Before this time Terence 
had appeared as mere prose; and, 
although the honour of reproducing 
him in poetical dress has been 
claimed for Politian and Erasmus, 
Hallam agrees with Cox in allowing 
to Melanchthon the title of ‘ Re- 
storer of Terence.’ In the preface 
Melanchthonrecommends his author 
in particular to the study of youth 
as an excellent teacher of life and 
eloquence ; and it cannot be doubted 
that the natural moderation of his 
own character and opinions was in 
some degree fostered by his study 
of this poet. He was fond of 
quoting and applying to himself 
the lines from the Adelphi : 

Nunquam ita quisquam bene subducta 
ratione ad vitam fuit, 

Quin res, tas, usus, semper aliquid ap- 
portet novi, 

Aliquid moneat ; ut illa, que te scire credas 
nescias 

Et que tibi putdris prima, in experiundo ut 
repudies. 

Quod mihi evenit nune, 

The man who forms his opinions 
on these principles cannot well be 
a bigot or a dogmatist. He threw 
himself also with energy into the 
study of Greek, read Hesiod with 
(Ecolampadius, afterwards his col- 
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league in the professoriate at Wit- 
temberg, and translated several of 
the works of Lucian and Plutarch. 
In 1516 he was appointed to teach 
rhetoric; at the same time he 
applied himself to the study of 
logic; and in co-operation with 
Stadian, the professor of that 
science at Tiibingen, he devised a 
new edition of Aristotle in the 
original Greek. Ignorance of this 
language—acquaintance with which 
was denounced by the monks as the 
fruitfal parent of all heresies—was 
one of the most powerfal causes 
that produced the pseudo-Aristote- 
lianism then dominant in the 
schools ; and when it is remembered 
that Aristotle could hitherto be 
approached only through exceed- 
ingly faulty Latin translations, 
which darkened and not unfre- 
quently completely perverted the 
sense of the original, the justice 
of Grohmann’s remark will be at 
once allowed. He says: 


Melanchthon and Stadian, by their 
edition of Aristotle, wrought a similar 
reformation in the domain of philosophy 
to that effected in religion by Luther when 
he published his German Bible. Men 
were wearied of the turbid channels, and 
longed for the enjoyment of the pure 
springs. Such indeed was the Bible; but 
from Aristotle a hundred years later Francis 
Bacon threw the physicist back upon nature 
as the true original. 

For three years also at Tiibingen 
he applied himself to mathematics, 
and by the professor of that subject 
he was induced to translate Aratus. 
Jurisprudence likewise occupied his 
attention: he even gave instruc- 
tion in it as a Privat-Docent. He 
attended also lectures on medicine, 
and studied Galen no less for the 
Greek than for the scientific con- 
tents. His historical studies were 
promoted by his preparing a 
new edition of the World Chronicle 
of Nauclerus; and it is a proof that 
theological troubles and vexations— 
which harassed his declining years, 
and escape from which he expressed 
to be one of his strongest motives 
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for wishing for death—had not 
killed the strongly humanistic bent 
of his nature, that at the time of 
his death he was engaged on a fresh 
edition of this work, which then was 
called by his ownname. From this 
life of Melanchthon atTiibingenitwill 
be seen that the universality of his 
culture fitted him in two ways to be 
the ‘ Preceptor Germanie.’ It ren- 
dered him a fully-cultured model to 
the youth of Germany, whom he was 
destined often to impel to culture, 
and it equipped him for the proper 
fulfilment of the important profes- 
sorial duties to which he was soon 
after called. 

He had been six years at 
Tiibingen, when—to use the lan- 
guage then and still current in the 
Universities of Germany, language 
representing a practice that might 
perhaps with some advantage be 
copied in University patronage 
among ourselves—he ‘received a 
call’ to be Professor of Greek at 
Wittemberg. This University had 
been founded in 1502. Luther, in 
the sixth year of its foundation, had 
been appointed to its Professorship 
of Philosophy, and six years later, 
when decorated at the Elector’s 
expense with the D.D. degree, to 
the chair of Divinity. In 1518 the 
Elector, Frederick the Wise, stung 
apparently by the reproaches cast 
by the Italian scholars at Germany 
as a ‘land of barbarians,’ resolved 
on the foundation of two new 
Chairs—the one of Greek and the 
other of Hebrew literature. He 
justified his agnomen—the Wise— 
by applying to Reuchlin to name 
the new professors. For the 
Hebrew chair Reuchlin recom- 
mended CEcolampadius, and for the 
Greek, Melanchthon. Nothing 
could have happened more oppor- 
tunely for Melanchthon than this 
application of the Elector to Reuch- 
lin; for in August 1518 he had 
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written to Retchlin complaining 
with some degree of impatience of 
his work at Tibingen—that by 
working among boys he was him- 
self becoming again a boy—was 
doing no work of any consequence, 
and .would cheerfully go wherever 
Reuchlin might send him. A few 
weeks after he received word from 
Reuchlin that the Elector had in- 
vited him to Wittemberg. ‘ Not 
in the mere language of poetry,’ 
continues the old Hebraist, with an 
analogy from lis favourite Hebrew 
Scriptures, ‘but in the words of 
the true promise of God that came 
to faithful Abraham, I tell you, Go 
forth from thy country, and from 
thy friends, and from thy father’s 
house, into a land which I will 
show thee ; and I will make of thee 
a great people, and will bless thee, 
and will make thee a great name; 
and thou shalt be a blessing. My 
spirit predicts this, and so I hope 
it will turn out, my Philip, my 
pupil, and my charge.’ At the 
same time Reuchlin assured the 
Elector that Melanchthon would 
bring honour to his University ; 
‘for,’ says he, ‘among the Germans 
I know of no one who is superior 
to him but Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
who is a Dutchman. He indeed 
beats us all at Latin.’”? Melanch- 
thon, then in his twenty-first year, 
left Tiibingen for Wittemberg, 
amid the regrets of the University, 
with an extraordinary but well- 
grounded reputation for learning, 
and with a testimonial from Eras- 
mus, the then undisputed monarch 
of the literary world, that would 
have turned the head of any less 
solid-minded youth. 

It was at Wittemberg that he 
first became acquainted with Luther. 
The great Reformer’s powerful and 
massive nature at once acted like a 
spell upon the impressible Melanch- 
thon, who was, besides, fourteen 
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years his junior. Luther was at- 
tracted to Melanchthon by his 
great learning, his modest and 
amiable disposition, and his genuine 
and enlightened regard for religion; 
and Melanchthon was drawn to 
Luther by his natural force of 
character, and a sympathy at once 
intellectual and religious with him 
in his dispute with Tetzel and 
Leo X. A Pyladean friendship at 
once sprang up between them ; and 
Luther, enjoying better fortune 
than in his attempts to gain Eras- 
mus as an ally, secured in Melanch- 
thon his most valuable human 
coadjutor in his contest with the 
Pope and Emperor. This friend- 
ship not even occasional important 
differences of opinion sufficed to 
shake. Though he differed, as was 
indeed only to be expected in so 
eminent a humanist, from Luther 
in his controversy with Erasmus on 
the Freedom of the Will, and on 
many other subjects, though he had 
clearly and carefully pointed out to 
him by Erasmus the arrogance of 
Luther’s nature, the intellectual 
weaknesses of his position, the igno- 
rance and fanaticism of his fol- 
lowers, and the tendency of Luther’s 
teaching to kill once again the re- 
viving learning in Europe, he still 
resisted the repeated attempts of 
Erasmus to seduce him from 
Luther’s party, and to draw him 
aside to the pursuit of mere 
humanity. For twenty-eight years 
—though kicking occasionally 
against Luther’s superior force of 
will and character, and sometimes 
galled, as he strongly puts it, by 
the ‘hideous bondage’ of the great 
Reformer’s control—he remained to 
the end Luther’s firm friend, and 
at last pronounced over him a 
splendid funeral oration. Luther, 
too, on his side, was well aware of 
the prize he had gained in Melanch- 
thon. In his correspondence of the 
time when he came to Wittemberg 
he cannot refrain from sounding 
the praises of the new Professor of 
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Greek. To the Elector’s secretary, 
among others, he writes: ‘ Philip 
Melanchthon is a thorough Grecian 
(Greecanicissimus), a most erudite 
and highly cultivated man ; and to 
Reuchlin, ‘Our Melanchthon is a 
most noteworthy man—indeed, in 
all his gifts almost above man’s 
degree; but with me he is very 
intimate and friendly.’ 

Shortly after his arrival he de- 
livered an inaugural address ‘ On 
the Correcting of the Studies 
of Youth,’ in which he gave some 
indication of what the study of 
Greek was to mean in the Uni- 
versity of Wittemberg. His chair 
was to be no sinecure; and study 
was to mean more than mere resi- 
dence and the putting in of 
University terms. He would not 
confine himself to the teaching of 
Greek grammar, nor to the clearing 
up of grammatical difficulties in 
the authors read—although from 
its bearing on the interpretation of 
Scripture this was not to be 
neglected, ‘for is not the noblest 
employment of life to use philosophy 
as a guide to divine knowledge ? ’— 
he would lecture on the substance 
of the books read, and would 
thus carry his audience round 
the whole circle of human know- 
ledge. He deplored the waste of 
time hitherto expended on useless 
studies, and inciting his students 
to a deep study of the newly un- 
earthed stores of Roman and 
Grecian literature, he hoped to 
lead them at the expense of far 
less time and trouble to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of real 
value and importance. To the 
carrying out of this noble pro- 
gramme he devoted his highest 
energies. Holding two, three, and 
sometimes even four lectures a day 
to crowded audiences, leaving no 
time free from reading, writing, 
lecturing, discussing, he seriously 
endangered his health. The Elector 
wrote affectionately, entreating him 
to be careful, offering him the best 
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wines in his cellar, and reminding 
him that Paul’s advice to Timothy 
‘to use a little wine for his stomach’s 
sake and his often infirmities’ was 
no less obligatory than any other 
of his admonitions, Luther, too, 
expostulated with him on his ex- 
cessive application; and in the 
famous letter to Erasmus, written 
within a year of Melanchthon’s 
arrival at Wittemberg, in which 
he so fulsomely praises the literary 
dictator, in the hope, it is supposed, 
of securing him for an ally, he 
entreats his good offices to check 
the zeal of Melanchthon. He says: 

Our Philip Melanchthon is getting on 
famously, except that, for all we can do, we 
cannot keep him from hurting his health 
by a mad application to learning: he is 
fired with youthful vigour to have every- 
thing done, and at once. Kindly write the 
man and advise him to save his life at once 
for our own sakes, and for that of learning ; 
for if he is preserved to us there is nothing 
too great to hope for from him. 

Erasmus accordingly wrote Me- 
lanchthon, advising him to follow 
learning rather than attack its 
and en- 


adversaries, the clergy, 
couraging him to fulfil the hopes 
entertained by all Germany re- 
garding him; and in a postcript 


added, ‘Moderate your zeal in 
study, that you may the longer 
benefit learning, for I hear that 
your health is not quite adamantine. 
Be careful of your life, if for 
nothing else, not to gratify rvic¢ 
BapBapug rovram.’ His severe 
application, however, bore good 
fruit. As Reuchlin prophesied, he 
brought glory to the University. 
Crowds flocked from all nations to 
hear Luther lecture on Divinity 
and Melanchthon on Greek. Luther 
writes of: him: ‘Philip’s class- 
room is packed with students.’ 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Scotcli- 
men (among them Patrick Hamil- 
ton, the proto-martyr of the 
Scottish Reformation), Poles, Hun- 
garians, Danes, nay, even Italians 
and Greeks, formed part of his 
audience, which is set down as 
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varying at times from 1,500 to 
2,500. To these crowds he lec- 
tured on the exegesis of the Old 
and New Testaments, sometimes 
he invaded Luther’s province and 
lectured on Dogmatics: he inter- 
preted Homer, Aristophanes, De- 
mosthenes, Hesiod, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Theocritus, Thucydides, 
and Apollonius. He lectured also 
on Ethics, Logic, what then passed 
for Physics, and even took a turn 
at Mathematics. 

Nor was he content with merely 
lecturing on this wide range of 
subjects. He did much to popu- 
larise their cultivation by the 
handbooks which he compiled on 
each of them for the use of his 
students. Even in those stirring 
years at Wittemberg, and indeed 
throughout Europe, when the dis- 
pute between Luther and the Pope 
was approaching its crisis, when 
Luther was wrangling about his 
theses with the cardinals in their 
palaces and the doctors in the 
schools, when the Univerities were 
burning Luther’s books instead of 
answering them, and when Luther 
by way of retaliation made Europe 
stare by burning the Pope's bull, 
although involved by the influence 
of Luther and the force of circum- 
stances—but wholly opposed, as he 
often assures us, to his own will 
and inclination—in the theological 
troubles of the times, he never 
suffered himself to forget the 
cause of learning or what was due 
to his post as Professor of Greek 
at Wittemberg. Almost everyone 
of those pregnant years witnessed 
the issue from the press of a new 
work or the reissue of an old 
one. ‘In every one of them,’ says a 
German critic, ‘ there is to be found 
the greatest clearness and simplicity. 
It was their author’s earnest aim to 
make them as intelligible as pos- 
sible by clear definitions and ar- 
rangement; involved doctrines and 
dark words are an abomination to 
him.’ In 1518 appeared his Greek 
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Grammar, which he had compiled 
for his pupils at Heidelberg. Of 
this production he used to express 
the wish that it had perished, as it 
was but a boyish production and 
intended for boys. His country- 
men seem to have entertained a 
different opinion of it, for from 
1518 to 1589 it passed through 
no fewer than twenty-five editions. 
His Latin Grammar appeared first 
in 1525. It was compiled along 
with a short tract, Encomium 
Formicarum, for the use of his 
pupils, and was published without 
his consent. In the preface to the 
second edition he complains of the 
first as confused; allows that, 
while it may admit of additions, 
there ought not to be too many 
rules, as they will only frighten boys 
from the study of Latin. It con- 
tains also an eloquent plea for the 
training of boys in the languages 
and in the study of grammar, as an 
excellent way for making good citi- 
zens and the only way to forma love 
for the Word of God; and he calls 
upon princes and cities to vie 
with each other in the support of 
learning and study, ‘those ornaments 
of the Church and human life.’ A 
Leipsic professor of Latin declared 
this edition to be the final Latin 
Grammar. » ‘ It contains no errors 
and it requires nothing to be added 
to it.’ It was at least the Latin 
Grammar of Germany for over two 
hundred years. From 1525 to 
1737 not fewer than fifty-one editions 
were issued ; and in its definitions 
and arrangements it is to a large 
extent the basis of the popular 
grammars of the present day. His 
first book on Logic appeared in 
1520, an improved and enlarged 
edition in 1527, and a third edition 
in 1529. It was intended for youth, 
and was meant to pave the way to 
the study of Aristotle. ‘We can- 
not,’ says Melanchthon, ‘be with- 
out Aristoile’s logic. Those who 
are ignorant, of the art tear the 
subject to be treated on as puppies 
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do rags.’ His second book on Logic 
appeared in 1547, and in less than 
six weeks 3,000 copies of it were 
sold. His treatise on Khetoric 
appeared in 1519, and a late edition 
in 1531. ‘It is a mistake,’ says 
he in the preface, ‘to suppose that 
the height of eloquence has been 
attained when a man can write 
a letter; it requires deep learning, 
great talent, long exercise and sharp 
judgment.’ He published also a 
book on Physics and a Chronicle. 
Bat only a poor estimate of 
Melanchthon’s influence can be 
formed from an enumeration of the 
names and editions of his books. 
These were objected to by his friends 
in Italy as meagre and imperfect 
productions ; and it was sometimes 
asked why he ever permitted such 
trifles to be published. His defence 
was that they were written for the 
convenience of youth ; and although 
he admitted the existence of defects 
which greater genius and more 
leisure might have removed, he 
had no reason to be ashamed of 
them when he thought of the crass 
ignorance of former times, which 
they were fitted to remove. And 
certainly, if the utility of an object 
is to be measured not by any abso- 
lute standard, but by its adaptation 
for accomplishing its intended end, 
his defence of his books was a valid 
one. We have already seen the 
extent of the influence of his 
Greek and Latin Grammars; that 
of his philosophical treatises and 
teaching was wider and deeper still. 
They did perhaps more than any- 
thing else to revive and popularise 
the study of Aristotle. ‘The most 
famous reviver of Aristotle,’ says 
Brucker, a German historian of 
philosophy, ‘was Melanchthon of 
immortal memory, for restoring 
among the Germans the study of 
humanity. He strove to restore 
the whole circle of knowledge to 
its original glory.’ The chief 
merit of his books was the clear, 
plain, and easy method in which 
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they set forth the doctrines of 
Aristotle — a method so highly 
appreciated that it was styled the 
‘new Aristotelico-Philippica philo- 
sophy.’ To have been a pupil of 
Melanchthon seems to have been 
one of the highest recommen- 
dations for the rectorship of a 
gymnasium or a University chair. 
Pupils of his were appointed to 
posts where they influenced most 
materially the whole education of 
Germany. They were occupying 
chairs at Leipsic, Rostock, Tiibingen, 
Strasburg, Jena, and other Univer- 
sities ; and they were in many cases 
so wedded to the ‘ Philippic method,’ 
that, contrary to the often-repeated 
advice of their master, they neg- 
lected the original fountains of 
Aristotle, ‘would allow no addition 
to be made to Philip’s teaching, 
but repeated it like a charm a 
hundred times o’er.’ Im fact, this 


very devotion to Melanchthon is 
stated as one of the main causes 
that led to the decline of the Peri- 
patetic Philosophy at the end of 


the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries; for, 
Melanchthon’s followers and pupils 
getting involved in some of the 
intricate religious controversies of 
the time, a suspicion arose that the 
purity of doctrine had been cor- 
rupted by too great devotion to 
Melanchthon’s philosophy, and no- 
thing would satisfy the objectors 
short of the total expulsion of 
Aristotle from the schools. It has 
been said that he might have ac- 
complished more, had he not been 
restrained by his native modesty 
and timidity from philosophising 
on his own account; but when his 
laborious life and the important 
part he took in the theological and 
ecclesiastical controversies of his 
time are considered, he must be 
allowed, in the humbler réle of 
interpreter of Aristotle, to have 
accomplished no insignificant results 
in freeing Germany from the yoke 
of scholasticism. 
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During the long period of forty- 
two years in which he was professor, 
nominally of Greek but in reality 
of things in general, at Wittemberg, 
he acted also as a sort of universal 
patron of culture to Germany. If 
a library was to be founded, if a 
prince was to be advised on the 
affairs of his University or on the 
appointment of professors, if a 
school was to be opened and an 
inaugural ‘declamation’ to be de- 
livered, Melanchthon was the man 
to whom recourse was had. If he 
could not go and deliver his decla- 
mation in person, he was still re- 
quested to compose it, and it was 
deemed an honour and no disgrace 
for the most considerable person to 
read his compositions. Even his 
colleagues in the University—‘ most 
famous, learned, and full-grown 
men ’—considered it no disgrace to 
read Melanchthon’s productions; 
‘ and the sheets,’ says his biographer 
Camerarius, ‘have been often seen 
with the ink still wet carried up to 
those who had begun the address 
previously composed by him,’ The 
number of such ‘ declamations’ 
which he composed is very large; 
and wherever Melanchthon spoke, 
whether by voice or pen, we have 
an appeal for the study of the re- 
nascent literature, and a plea for 
culture in the widest sense. He 
misses no opportunity of running 
down the ‘barbaric’ studies of 
former times, and of pointing out a 
more excellent way. He had him- 
self been almost ruined, he tells his 
audience on one occasion, by his 
six youthful years spent in the 
schools of the pseudo-Aristotelians 
—men the direct opposites of So- 
crates; for he said the only thing 
which he knew was that he knew 
nothing, which was one of the main 
points of which they were ignorant. 
‘Every Churchman and jurist ought 
to know the genuine Aristotle in 
the original, and should study 
Quintilian and Pliny, mathematics, 
the poets, orators, and the true 
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philosophy.’ ‘Ignorant theology is 
one of the greatest evils—the fruit- 
ful parent of strife, division, and 
doubt. Learned theology, however, 
needs not only an acquaintance 
with grammar and dialectics, it 
needs also physics, moral philosophy, 
history, chronology and mathema- 
tics.’ That learning is a blessing 
and an ornament, ignorance a curse, 
to the Church, is a theme that 
Melanchthon is never weary of 
proclaiming and defending. ‘An 
University is one of the principal 
parts of a State ;’ ‘ Universities are 
the seminaries of the Church ;’ ‘ one 
of the main evils of war is that the 
Universities are dispersed; ‘ if learn- 
ing dies, religion and justice perish 
along with it. These are but 
specimens of the maxims that occur 
in hundreds of places in his writings; 
and a portion of one of his forms of 
prayer was ‘rege et serva tuam 
Keclesiam et politias que sunt hos- 
pitia tue Ecclesia.’ Then, as now, 
there were those who maintained 
that the truth of Scripture could 
be best ascertained by spiritual 
illumination, and that the study of 
philosophy and the languages was 
superfluous. Melanchthon, while 
not denying that the deeper mean- 
ing of Scripture must come to the 
soul by divine influence, had learned 
from history that ignorance and 
godlessness went hand in hand. 
Theology, he said, had been ruined 
by the ignorance of the tongues in 
which Scripture was written; and 
if it was ever to be restored, it 
must be by the ardent study of 
these languages. The divine secrets 
had been disclosed to us in human 
language, and close application to 
the grammar and lexicon was the 
best means he knew of penetrating 
them. He gives the following 
amusing example of the misunder- 
standings of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture to which ignorance of the 
tongues may lead. A preacher, 
treating of the words, Melchisedec 
Rez Salem panem et vinum obtulit, 
interpreted them ‘ King Melchisedec 
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offered (to Abraham) salt, bread, 
and wine;’ and proceeded to dis- 
course on the nature and uses of 
salt! In the light of such passages 
the honourable position assigned to 
Melanchthon by Hallam is seen to 
be not too high. 

But besides the influence in the 
direction of culture which he 
wrought ‘by his teaching, his books, 
and his declamations, it would bea 
serious Omission in an estimate of 
Melanchthon to leave unmentioned 
what he accomplished more directly 
in the interests of education by his 
labours in connection with schools. 
The reformers of Germany, like 
those of Scotland half a century 
later, had the penetration to dis- 
cern that their appeal from popes 
and councils to the Christian con- 
sciousness of their respective com- 
munities could only be supported 
by the enlightenment of the people; 
and hence in Germany, as in Scot- 
land, the cause of popular educa- 
tion was identified with that of the 
Reformed religion. In Scotland 
the Church had the battle with 
ignorance to fight almost single- 
handed ; in Germany the Protestant 
princes and nobles in many cases 
eagerly supported the efforts of the 
Church, and pressed into their 
service in the cause of education 
the scholarship and varied talent 
of the Reformers. In 1527 the 
Elector, John the Prudent, ap- 
pointed Melanchthon and two 
other scholars to hold a visitation 
of the churches and schools. On 
his tour of inspection Melanchthon 
travelled through the whole of 
Thuringia, and in the following 
year he published his Libellus 
visitatorius, a document of no 
small importance. One of its im- 
mediate consequences was the 
establishment in Saxony of an 
Evangelical Church, independent, 
in doctrine and order, of the 
Pope; and the example set by 
Saxony other Protestant States, 
as is well known, were not slow to 
follow. 
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A short account of his recom- 
mendations relating to the schools 
may be interesting as indicative of 
the notions of the leading minds of 
Europe on the subject of education 
three centuries and a half ago. 
It is striking to observe the simi- 
larity of the phraseology of the 
Books of Discipline of the Scottish 
reformers to that of Melanchthon, 
and the prominence given by both 
to Latin, Music, and Religion in 
the course of school work. The 
preachers were everywhere recom- 
mended to exhort? the people to 
send their children to school, that 
a race might be produced fit for 
the service of the Church. ‘It is 
a serious mistake,’ says Melanch- 
thon, ‘to suppose that a religious 
teacher is sufficiently instructed 
if he is able to read German; 
he must from his youth be in- 
structed in a long and wide course 
of training, and it is God’s will 
that the “worldly regiment” be 
likewise supplied with such men.’ 
Melanchthon found in the common 
schools many defects; but the 
following points are specially men- 
tioned as requiring reformation. 
First, the schoolmaster was to give 
all diligence to teach the children 
Latin only; not German, or Greek, 
or Hebrew, as some have hitherto 
done—loading the poor children 
with a multiplicity of books and 
variety of learning which was not 
only unfruitful, but positively hurt- 
ful. Second, the schoolmasters are 
to consult the good progress of the 
children more than their own fame. 
Third, the children are to be taught 
in groups according to their ad- 
vancement. The first group, after 
learning to read the child’s primer, 
in which was contained the alpha- 
bet, the Paternoster, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, are 
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to have the Donatus and Cato 
(the Latin Primer and Delectus of 
the day) put into their hands. One 
object of this is to get a stock of 
Latin words for the purposes of 
writing and speaking; and those 
of no particularly quick under- 
standing are to go over the Dona- 
tus and Cafo again and again 
till they have mastered them. 
Writing also is to be attended to, 
and specimens are to be shown to 
the schoolmaster daily. The second 
group consists of those who are 
able to read and are now to learn 
grammar. The master is to begin 
them with the Fables of Aisop 
and the Colloguies of Erasmus. 
The apparently unambitious aim of 
this latter book was, according to 
its author, to make boys ‘ meliores 
et Latiniores ;’ still, it had the extra- 
ordinary fortune of being publicly 
condemned by the Sorbonne, for- 
bidden in France, burned in Spain, 
and in Rome interdicted to the 
whole of Christendom ; but in spite 
of this reception—perhaps on ac- 
count of it—in the very year in 
which Melanchthon inspected the 
schools, it had reached a fourth 
edition of 24,000 copies, which were 
speedily sold. Melanchthon doubt- 
less, in recommending its use in 
the schools, had an eye to its value 
as an aid to the Reformation. After 
this is mastered, Terence is to be 
read; and as the boys are now 
grown and fit for more work, 
Terence is to be learned completely 
by heart, and then pure and suit- 
able selections from Plautus. But 
with all reading the first, second, 
and third requirement is the learn- 
ing of grammar; and the school- 
master who is not willing by con- 
stant drill and frequent repetition 
to get grammar into the heads of 
his boys is to be dismissed, and 


* In Scotland, thecompilers of the Books of Discipline recommended compulsion. But 


these Books never received Parliamentary authority. 
all intents and purposes, the Report of a Royal Commission. 


They were never more than, to 
Their ‘compulsory’ recom- 


mendations only received Parliamentary sanction in 1872. 
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another is to be appointed who 
will; ‘ for,’ says Melanchthon, ‘no 
greater mischief can possibly happen 
to all the arts than where youth is 
not thoroughly instructed in gram- 
mar.’ In the teaching of religion, 
the course is equally to be avoided 
of those who taught nothing of the 
Scriptures as of those who taught 
nothing but the Scriptures. The 
children are to be taught the prin- 
ciples of a Christian and God-fear- 
ing life; they are to learn, and to 
have suitably expounded to them, 
the Paternoster, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments. All contro- 
versial matter is to be avoided; 
the monks are not to be held up to 
ridicule—an injunction which it 
must have been difficult for the 
schoolmasters to observe along 
with the daily study of the Col- 
loquies of Erasmus—but the 
children are to be taught the 
fear of God, faith, and good works; 
certain specified Psalms are to be 
got by heart; the Gospel by 


Matthew is to be grammatically ex- 


plained, and, where the boys are 
advanced, the Epistles of Paul to 
Timothy, the 1st Epistle of John or 
the Proverbsof Solomon. Difficult 
and high books, such as the Epistle 
to the Romans, John’s Gospel, and 
Isaiah, are to be avoided, as, how- 
ever conducive to the fame of the 
teacher, unsuitable to the age and 
understanding of the learner. The 
third group is to be composed of 
picked boys who show themselves 
specially apt to learn; but even by 
them the hour before ‘midday is to 
be devoted to the all-important 
grammar. Virgil, and that fin- 
ished, Ovid’s Metamorphoses in the 
morning, and Cicero’s Oficia and 
Epistole ad Familiares in the after- 
noon are to be studied. When well 
grounded in etymology and syntax, 
the attention of the boys is to be 
turned to prosody, that they may 
be accustomed to make verse; for 
(pace Dr. Farrar) ‘this exercise is 
of the greatest advantage to the 
VOL. XIV.—NO. LXXXIV. NEW SERIES, 
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understanding of other writings, 
makes the boys rich in words, and 
clever at many things.’ When 
thoroughly drilled, the boys are to 
devote the grammar hour to 
rhetoric and dialectics. A Latin 
epistle or copy of verses is to be 
written each week by the boys of 
the second and third groups. 
The boys, moreover, are to speak 
Latin among themselves; and the 
schoolmasters are as far as possible 
to speak nothing but Latin by way 
of stimulating and accustoming the 
boys to the same practice. An im. 
portant part of school work—one, 
indeed, so important that it was 
to be practised in every class every 
day—was music. The position as- 
signed to this Art in the school 
course was most probably due to 
Luther. The great reformer’s 
passion for music is well known ; 
and it is partially due to the great 
impulse that he gave to that 
study that the Germans hold 
their prominent musical position in 
Europe. 

This simple outline of a school 
plan it was left for the pupils of 
its author to organise and develop; 
and Trotzendorf, Wolf, Neander, 
and Sturm made more even than 
Melanchthon of the study of Latin. 
It seems to have been clearly their 
notion that Latin was once more 
to become the common dialect of 
Europe, and everything else must 
yield to the study of the common 
tongue. No provision was made in 
the great schools of which they 
were the heads for the teaching of 
geography, or history, or mathe- 
matics, or physics, or natural his. 
tory, and very little, if any, for the 
teaching of the mother tongue. 
Latin was supposed to be the lost 
mother tongue, and the whole ener- 
gies of the schoolmaster were spent 
upon the classical languages, and 
particularly upon Latin. And as 
it was with the schools, so to a 
very large extent was it with the 
Universities. Latin held the same 
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place there that it did in the schools. 
Frederick the Wise, before appoint- 
ing a professor of Greek at Wit- 
tenberg, had founded a professor- 
ship of Terence. Melanchthon la- 
ments to the Duke of Prussia the 
neglect of mathematics at Witten- 
berg. One professor was obliged, 
for want of students, to lecture on 
the Four Species; and another, in 
his inaugural address, entreats his 
students not to allow themselves 
to be frightened by the difficulty 
of the subject. ‘The first elements 
of arithmetic,’ says he, ‘are easy. 
The learning of multiplication and 
division demands a little more 
diligence; but they can be grasped 
by the attentive without much 
trouble’! In 1536 Melanchthon 
gave lectures on one of the astro- 
nomical works of Ptolemy; when 
he had finished the first book, he 
expresses sorrow and amazement 
at the almost total disappearance 
of his audience, and thanks those 
who had remained faithful. Nor 
much better sometimes did he fare 
with his lectures on the Greek poets 
and orators. The war of theolo- 
gical opinions seems to have been 
sometimes unfavourable to the study 
of Greek. In the early days of 
his professorship crowds, as we 
have seen, flocked tc his lecture- 
room, but by-and-by he had the 
utmost difficulty in securing an 
audience. In 1531 he announced a 
course of lectures on Homer. ‘I 
will,’ says he, ‘as usual, lecture 
free. Homer is said, when living, 
to have had to beg for his bread ; 
not much better is his fate now 
that he is dead, for the noble poet 
wanders about and begs for people 
to listen to him. It is not, how- 
ever, to those common souls he 
turns who live for gain only, who 
are not only uncultured themselves, 
but despise culture in others; 
rather to those who study of their 
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own free will, and from love to 
noble deeds.’ In 1533 he hoped, 
by lecturing on the Fourth Philippic 
of Demosthenes, toinduce his hearers 
to a nearer acquaintance with that 
author. ‘But I fear,’ says he, 
‘this generation is deaf for such 
authors; for I have scarcely any 
audience left, and these only do 
not leave me to spare me pain. J 
thank them for their affection, and 
I shall still stick to my post.’ Nor 
had he better fortune when he 
tried the Antiyone of Sophocles.‘ 
The want of text-books has been 
blamed as the cause of this extra- 
ordinary backwardness of the stu- 
dents; and certain it is that the 
four students who studied Demos- 
thenes with Melanchthon had to 
take for themselves copies of their 
teacher’s book; but Melanchthon 
himself accounts for it by the fright- 
ful rawness (ferocitas is his strong 
word) of their minds. And cer- 
tainly, if Melanchthon’s picture of 
the past times of his students is 
true to the life, one may cease to 
wonder that he found so few to 
take an interest in his Greek pre- 
lections. He says: 


All good men deplore the laxity of 
academical discipline: never were youth so 
impatient of restraint; their manners are 
those not of men, but of monsters; they 
spend whole nights raising public disturb- 
ances, fill every place with furious clamours 
and brawls, attack with stones and arms 
peaceful and inoffensive people, as if they 
were public enemies, assault the houses of 
honest citizens, smash in their doors and 
windows, disturb the sleep of poor old men, 
women, and children. 


One night, after ten o’clock, when 
this conduct of the Wittenberg 
students was likely to lead to more 
than usually serious consequences, 
the Professor of Greek, with his 
servant John, stepped out to quell 
the disturbance, and to exhort the 
youth to go home in peace; but one 


youth, more forward than the rest 
’ 


4 Things seemed to have improved in 1537; for in that year the Elector refuses his 
sanction to Melanchthon’s proceeding on a public mission, on account of the large con- 


course of students at the University. 
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unsheathed his sword, and bran- 
dished it in the Professor’s face. 
But the discipline of the University 
was vindicated on this (it is to be 
supposed) extreme occasion, for the 
youth was rusticated for eight 
years. 

It is to the credit of Erasmus, 
and in a greater degree of Me- 
lanchthon; that, dissatisfied with 
the mere disputations, declama- 
tions, and expositions of Terence, 
which formed the bulk of Uni- 
versity work, they were among the 
foremost to bethink themselves of 
the widening of human study. To 
the universality of culture which 
he had himself pursued at Ti- 
bingen he remained true all his 
life. His ‘declamations’ contain 
numerous exhortations to the study 
of physics, mathematics, history, 
medicine, astronomy. He himself 
wrote a book on Physics, of which to 
say that it proceeds on the Aristo- 
telian method, and not on the now 
universally received principles of in- 
ductive science, is only to say that 
Melanchthon died the year before 
Bacon was born. In his book on 
Psychology, indeed, he gives some 
hints that Bacon’s method was 
dawning on his horizon; for before 
writing it he was anxious to have 
some conversation with a medical 
friend from Nuremberg on anatomy, 
nerves, &c. Although himself a 
follower of the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, and, notwithstanding the 
frequent jeers of Luther on this 
score, a practical believer in astro- 
logy, he speaks highly of the study 
of astronomy, and approves Plato’s 
saying, ‘Eyes were given to men 
for the study of astronomy.’ 
Although, moreover, his knowledge 
on all these subjects was drawn 
chiefly from books, Melanchthon 
was still well aware of a distinction 
which was not realised, and much 
less acted upon by the enthusiastic 
classicists of his time—that, namely, 
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between the study of words and 
the study of things; and his desire 
that the two should proceed har- 
moniously was the ground of his 
objection to a mere grammarian, or 
philologist, or critic, or verbalist, 
as they were indifferently called, 
having the duty assigned him of 
lecturing on an author like Pliny. 
The rise and progress, however, of 
real studies afford ample scope for 
an additional chapter in the history 
of education, on which it is impos- 
sible here to enter. It is sufficient 
for our present purpose to observe 
that Melanchthon was among the 
first to insist on its importance. 
He remained at his post as Pro. 
fessor of Greek from the year of 
his appointment (1518) till his 
death in 1560.. His later years 
were passed in now-forgotten theo- 
logical controversies, in which the 
noble-minded man was frequently 
exposed to the shafts of un- 
scrupulous and utterly inferior 
opponents. His enemies even did 
their utmost to have him deprived 
of his professorship and banished 
from the country, to which pass, if 
things had come, he meditated, 
like Abelard before him, a retreat 
to Palestine to end his days in 
peace. Melanchthon’s mildness 
prevented him from answering fools 
according to their folly. Amid these 
painful and to him utterly repulsive 
wranglings of opinions he adhered 
to the last true to his mission of 
apostle to his generation of culture 
combined with religion; and his 
whole life, viewed in this aspect, 
gave ample ground for that portion 
of his epitaph which describes 
him as— 
DISCIPLINARUM ET ARTIUM QUUM 
INSTAURATOR TUM CONSERVATOR QUI OMNEM 
DOCTRINAM QUASI VAGAM AC DISSIPATAM 


COLLEGIT ET AD CERTAM RATIONEM 
REVOCAVIT. 


J. Hurcuison. 
Gtascow Hien Scuoor. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 


No. IV. 


2" go at once from the pro- 
gressive Continent of the West, 
with its popular institutions, its 
progress, and its high civilisation, 
to the most autocratic empire, 
except China and the moribund 
Turkish horde, which exists in the 
old world, seems rather a question- 
able step. I can, however, produce 
abundant justification for it, I think, 
apart altogether from the political 
agitations which now centre round 
the designs and future of this em- 
pire. The simplest of all reasons, 
from my point of view, offers all the 
excuse needed. Next to the United 
States of America, Russia is the 
one strictly foreign country in the 
world which is deepest in our debt, 
and which, by consequence, has 
done most in recent years to give 
a factitious prosperity to certain 
departments of British industry. 
Because this is the situation of 
Russia, I think we shall do well to 
examine into the nature of her 
prosperity now, irrespective of the 
political situation as regards Tur- 
key. That, indeed, we must look at 
in estimating the future, but, so far 
as the past is concerned, it should 
be rigorously dismissed from the 
mind. 

After all, when we come to look 
at Russia a little more closely, we 
find other points of resemblance 
between her and the United States 


RUSSIAN PROGRESS. 


debtors. Both countries own vast 
territories; including her Asiatic 
conquests, Russia has more than 
double the area of the United 
States; both are sparsely peopled 
in many parts, and contain within 
their borders fragments of many 
races.' So far as regards Russia in 
Europe, it, like the States, is to a 
considerable degree dependent upon 
its water-ways for the conduct of its 
internal commerce ; and both coun- 
tries are compelled to a similar 
suspension of traffic on these arteries 
during the winter months. With 
differences which we need not de- 
tail, both the Republic and the 
Empire have a certain similarity 
of climate, and each in their several 
ways have to work out the most 
momentous, social, and economic 
revolutions before they can hope to 
reach the calm solidity of internal 
peace and unity. 

The parallel might be drawn ont 
further, but the further we went 
the more glaring would the diver- 
gences appear; for, after all, these 
resemblances are only superficial. 
In the States we have communities, 
richly endowed with the inheritance 
of ancient civilisations, taking root 
anew, and spreading in luxuriant 
growth towards results of which 
men litile dream; but in Russia we 
are at once face to face with a 
crude barbarism, with a people who, 


than that they are both heavily our fifty years ago, did not know what 


1 The population of Russia looks large when stated in round figures to be 83,000,000 
odd, but the magnitude is much diminished when we call to mind also that this popula- 
tion inhabits a country nearly 8} million square miles in extent, or nearly five times 


larger than the area of all other European countries put together. Germany is not an 
over-peopled empire, and yet, with only some 212,000 English square miles of territory, 
Germany has a population of some 42,000,000. To be sure we must deduct Siberia 
with its dreary wastes, in which there is practically no inhabitants at all; but when that 
is done, and we confine our attention to Russia in Europe alone, we find the population 
as a rule sparsely dotted over the country. Great. portions of northern Russia could 
not sustain a large population, and in the south the barbarousness of the people proves a 
considerable check on their natural fecundity. 
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was meant by a ‘constitution,’ ? 
who barely fifteen years ago were 
the majority of them slaves, and 
few of whom can now read or 
write. In Russia we find dense 
ignorance, strong but childish pas- 
sions, a press born of yesterday, 
and still shackled by the supreme 
authority of the autocrat who has, 
in the midst of all changes, and 
through his very concessions, sought 
to maintain at least the form of his 
autocracy intact. In the States 
we find few signs of a military 
despotism except where here and 
there the iron-thewed Yankee has 
put his heel down on the subjugated 
South; but in Russia militarism 
dominates even the emperor, and a 
full third of the revenues of the Em- 
pire goes towards the maintenance 
of the army and navy. Both coun- 
tries possess a venal and contempt- 
ible bureaucracy; but, in the one, 
the corruption is merely tolerated by 
the people, who can cure it if they 
please, and, in the other, it is im- 
posed upon the people from above— 
is, I might almost say, the bone 
and marrow of Russian despotism. 
Finally, to crown all, from our 
point of view, both countries are 
steeped in debt; but the debt of 
the United States is one that she 
can bear, and that of Russia is— 
well, we shall see. 

Leaving, then, this drawing of 
parallels and contrasts, which, 
however amusing or suggestive 
even, do not much advance our 
knowledge of the actual state of 
the Russian Empire, I must now, 
as usual, ask the forbearing reader 
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to go back with me over a few 
recent events in the social and 
economic history of the country. 
It is not necessary for our purpose 
to go beyond the close of the reign 
of Nicholas; for, from his death, 
modern Russian progress—such as it 
is—undoubtedly begins ; so new is 
the civilisation and wealth-veneer 
of this mighty empire, the thought 
of which has in recent months made 
our statesmen vacillating and the 
majority of our journalists hoarse 
with the reiteration of their jealousy 
and dread. Russia has sat on our 
imaginations for months like a 
hideous nightmare, till one cannot 
help asking, What is she, this 
terrible monster, that haunts our 
dreams ? 

Only some twenty years ago 
Russia was an empire almost on 
the verge of dissolution. Up tothe 
end of the reign of Nicholas the 
whole land was held down in a grip 
of steel. That narrow-minded, du- 
biously-respectable, and self-ador- 
ing ruler had resolved that his 
country should remain as much as 
possible barred against the progres- 
sive, and as he believed revolu- 
tionary, inventions and ideas of the 
West. It was with difficulty that 
he could be brought to allow such 
dangerous levellers as railways to 
be introduced within his borders, 
and there is reason to believe that 
before his death he doubted whether 
in giving a reluctant consent to the 
construction of one or two lines he 
had not done wrong. Certainly, 
little was done in his lifetime, only 
the small line to Zarskoe-Selo and 


* It is related by Schnitzler, in his Secret History of the Court and Government of 


Russia under the Emperors Alexander I. and Nicholas, that during the tarmoil which 
attended the accession of the latter, certain ardent reformers endeavoured to raise the 


ery ‘Hurrah for the Constitution !’ amongst the disaffected troops. These troops had 
been induced to revolt, under the idea that Nicholas’s elder brother Constantine was 
the true heir to the throne, whom Nicholas was trying to subvert, and along with a motley 
crowd were shouting in the streets of St. Petersburg, ‘ Hurrah for Constantine!’ So 
ignorant was the populace of what it meant that, when they heard in Russian the word 
‘constitoutzia’ (i.e. constitution) shouted by the revolutionary enthusiasts who were 
leading the rabble, they thought it referred to Constantine's wife. ‘The word republic,’ 
Schnitzler adds, ‘had it been pronounced would not have been better understood.’ Such 
was the enlightenment of Russia fifty years ago. 
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the Nicholas Railway from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow having been 
built, with a portion of the line 
from Warsaw to connect with the 
Austrian Ferdinand-North-Railway. 
Nicholas dreaded above all things 
the possibility of anything within 
the bounds of his empire that he 
could not control, and no stranger 
even was allowed to enter its bor- 
ders without a special permit from 
himself, and the payment of 500 
roubles. The life of the commu- 
nity was stifled, its literature an 
unhealthy plant growing in dark- 
ness ; on all the land lay the im- 
penetrable shadow of a cold, capri- 
cious, terror-inspiring military and 
police despotism. Everyone has 
read stories, droll and pathetic, of 
the petty things to which an Em- 
peror of all the Russias has been 
wont to direct his attention. A 
reprimand, for instance, was con- 
veyed to the censor of the Northern 
Bee, a leading Russian newspaper, 
as newspapers then were, because 
a complaint had been permitted to 
appear in it about the uncomfort- 
ableness of some seats in the park 
of Zarskoe-Selo. It appears that 
these seats were designed by the 
Emperor Nicholas, and that nothing 
that he did could possibly be con- 
sidered wrong.* And while Nicho- 
las lived, Russia’s life was the 
stagnation of a sleep which, had 
the emperor had his way, would 
never have been troubled by silly 
dreams of freedom and progress, 
and the joys of individual rights. 
There was life of a sort in Russia 
though, and the sleep had dreams 
which the stern waking of the 
disastérs in the Crimea made the 
people wild to realise. How ut- 
terly must Nicholas have regretted 
the blindness which kept him from 
carrying the railway south of Mos- 
cow! For it was not the Allies 
who beat the Russians so much as 
their own folly—the bigoted self- 
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adulation of the emperor, and the 
venality which it bred. The defeats 
in the field were something, but 
without the other defeats on the 
march they might never have oc- 
curred; or having occurred, would 
not have sufficed to break down 
so utterly the autocratic system of 
Nicholas. 

With Nicholas’ death and the 
speedy cessation of the Crimean 
struggle, a new day dawned up. 
on Russia. His system had crum- 
bled to pieces—was, in fact, dead 
before him; and the new monarch 
had to find a new foundation for 
his despotism, or see it slip away 
in the turmoil of a social revolu- 
tion that might have split the em- 
pire to pieces. Indiscretion at that 
critical period might have ended 
the Russian Empire for ever, to the 
great disgust, I have no doubt, of 
those amongst us who cannot live 
without a ‘bogie,’ and to whom 
Russian aggression is the one thing 
left in the world capable of exciting 
the old ‘ fighting fever,’ with which 
the English have ever been incon- 
veniently troubled at intermittent 
seasons. Russia came out of the 
Crimean war not merely with her 
military system demoralised, but 
bankrupt. Unable to raise loans 
in Western Europe to carry on that 
war with, the empire had resorted 
to the expedient which appears to 
commend itself alike to despot and 
democrat, and flooded the country 
with fresh issues of paper-roubles, 
so that at the accession of Alexan- 
der II. the amount of these floating 
about, absolutely without any solid 
backing, was computed at over 
100,000,0001. No wonder that chaos 
rose threatening destruction, for 
the miseries that this paper alone 
imposed on the people must have 
been incalculable. But Alexander 
was prudent, and had been besides 
warned in some degree by the 
experiences of his father of the 





. Dr. Eckardt’s Modern Russia, p. 9. 
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dangers before him. He therefore 
adroitly identified himself, to some 
extent, with popular aspirations, 
and while retaining the semblance 
of an iron repression of everything 
revolutionary or hostile to the old 
régime, allowed the popular enthu- 
siasm to effervesce in the discus- 
sion of socialist theories and in 
projects of freedom, hoping always 
to step in and control them when 
they seemed going too far. Almostat 
once he ameliorated considerably the 
grievances of the old imperial rule, 
suffered journals to be established, 
and habits to be adopted that in his 
father’s time could not have faced 
the daylight for an hour. Above 
all, he set himself to the task of 
bringing Russia into accord with 
the progressive civilisation of West- 
ern Europe, inaugurated improve- 
ments, and encouraged the building 
of railways. The administration 
of justice was reformed, educa- 
tion was encouraged, and in 1861 
the serfs were set free. Russia 


had fairly embarked in the quest 
of wealth, and soon emulated her 
Western neighbours in both the 
rapidity of her development and 


the amount of her debt. At first 
the improvements progressed 
slowly. lt took time to get the 
nation into order after the war was 
over, and a few years passed before 
the money markets of Europe could 
be successfully appealed to for 
money to aid Russia in her schemes 
of development. Then, when the 
foundations had been fairly laid, 
the Polish insurrection intervened, 
to produce anew disorganisation 
and a pause in public works. 
Thus it was that not till 1868 could 
Russia be said to come fully under 
the influence of Western railway 
fanaticism. The fever of lending 
money for that kind of public works 
has since then reached its most 
extreme development everywhere 
abroad, and hence some 8,000 out 
of a total of about 12,000 miles of 
railway have been built in Russia 
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between then and now. Her railway 
system is the newest thing she has 
got, and is not yet nearly completed. 
It consists of afew main trunks and 
innumerable spurs leading as yet 
nowhere. There is a certain allow- 
ance to be made for this newness, 
and it would be unwise to assert 
that Russia cannot reap great good 
from her railways in the future be- 
cause she has not done so in the 
past. All that can be fairly said is 
that Russia has so out-run her re- 
sources in her feverish haste that 
the chance of future benefit from 
her enormous expenditure in this 
direction is much more remote than 
wise administrators would like it 
to be. 

Of that, at least, I think there 
can be no doubt. The public 
works carried out by Russia do 
not pay as a whole directly, 
and the majority of them do not 
pay indirectly. In the budget 
estimates for 1876 the charge put 
down for the service of the railway 
debt is 4,600,000l. (or 32,457,000 
roubles) of which the Government 
has to find fully 2,000,000/. out of 
the general taxation. The amount 
of the deficit has, I believe, 
steadily increased with the increase 
of railway mileage, and naturally 
enough when each new branch 
built away from the main roads 
involved an additional loss. In 
1870 the Government had only to 
find 932,000l., but in 1872 its net 
payments on railway account had 
risen to 1,785,000l. In the present 
year they are not unlikely to prove 
much larger than the estimate, as 
by the latest railway returns 
published the gross _ receipts 
of the line open are less by 
2,430,000 roubles than in 1875. 
How heavy the burden of these 
instruments of trade and civilisa- 
tion is upon a poor country ma 
be inferred from the fact that the 
total net return is not now more 
than 24 per cent. on the capital 
spent, if so much. One or two of 
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the smaller lines do not pay their 
working expenses, only some eight 
or nine companies earn a respect- 
able net revenue,‘ and the rest in- 
volve a more or less heavy loss to 
the Government. 

True though it be, therefore, that 
Russia possesses the main portions 
of a splendid network of railways, 
and that her trade has been in some 
ways immensely benefited thereby, 
I cannot see that the progress has 
been of a sound character. With 
all her increased trade, with her 
banking institutions for trade pur- 
poses and for advancing on real 
estate mortgage, so as to aid agricul- 
tural development, I doubt whether 
Russia has really progressed— 
whether the forcing process of the 
new régime has not made her 
poorer, and less able to bear up 
under any sudden strain. Nay, I 
will go further. It seems to me 
that the influx of new wealth and 
ways upon the dull, stereotyped 
barbarism of the Russian people 
has had a considerably deteriorat- 
ing effect. They have got more 
put upon them than they are ripe 
for, and suffer to some extent in 
consequence. This statement may 
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look paradoxical in face of the evi- 
dence which Russian trade figures 
give of the development of the 
country under Alexander II., but I 
think a little consideration of the 
circumstances will show it to be 
really reasonable enough. The 
newness of everything counts, no 
doubt, for much, and the progress 
in gross which has been actually 
made for something, but, when 
these admissions are made, enough 
remains to make us doubt seriously 
whether Russia is not now weaker 
than she was eight or ten years ago. 
I must ask the reader to revert 
again to the situation out of which 
the superimposed progress has 
come. 

The first point to which I wish to 
draw attention is the one already in- 
cidentally mentioned, viz. that at the 
close of the Crimean War Russia had 
at least 100,000,000]. of paper- 
roubles in circulation, as an almost 
purely fiduciary currency.> Her 
coffers were exhausted, the land was 
impoverished, and trade nearly at a 
standstill. In the exercise of ordi- 
nary prudence such a _ country 
should have rested for at least half 
a generation before launching into 


* Amongst these we may enumerate the St. Petersburg-Moscow (Nicholas) Railway, 


the Moscow-Nijni-Novgorod, the Warsaw-Vienna, the Koursk-Kiew and Kiew-Brest, the 
Moscow-Riazan, and Moscow-Korusk. The Riazan-Kozlow also yields a good net income, 
but all the rest of the forty-six companies are either struggling behindhand or not 


yielding any net income at all. If, therefore, we were to add the heavy deficits of each 
year on to the capital cost of the Russian railways, we should find that very soon they 
will prove to be the most costly undertakings of the kind in the world. Originally the cost 
of some of them would not appear to have been enormous; only from 10,0001. to 15,000/. 
per mile, and, taken all over, the outlay represents a cost of only some 22,000/. a mile, 
but year by year renewals, maintenance, additions, and repairs have, I fear, to be taken 
out of capital in not a few instances, and when the cost of these is added to the interest 
deficits, we can hardly place a limit to the ultimate capital outlay on this hurricdly- 
developed system. 

§ The course of Russian paper-money issues during the earlier portion of the third 
quarter of the present century is given very clearly in the late M. Wolowski’s pamphlet 
on the Finances of Russia, published in 1864. He says that in 1849 the paper-rouble 
circulation exceeded 300,000,000 roubles. The Crimean War brought a perfect ava- 
lanche of fresh notes into circulation, however, and the attempt made at first to main- 
tain a certain metallic reserve was abandoned. By 1857 the rouble circulation had 
risen to 735,000,000 roubles, and the exchange against specie had to be suspended. For 
either the wealth or population of the country such a circulation was altogether exces- 
sive, and all sorts of miseries and derangements inevitably followed. Efforts made 
from time to time to redeem this heavy inconvertible State debt by means of internal 


and external interest-bearing loans have proved unavailing, and to-day Russia finds her- 
self just as heavily laden as ever. 
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further debt. All the more was 
this a necessity in the case of 
Russia, a country suffering under 
deficits which had been chronic 
almost since the time of Peter the 
Great, and whose paper-roubles 
had never been redeemed since 
Catherine IL. gorged the land with 
them. This paper-money formed 
so serious an obstacle to the growth 
of national wealth, and hence to the 
formation of credit companies, that 
again and again efforts were made 
to accomplish the impossible, either 
toraise the value of the rouble by issu- 
ing other interest-bearing credit do- 
cuments for its redemption, or to fix 
by decree its exchange value against 
gold or silver. As late as 1863 a 
combination of these two measures 
was tried with a view to check a 
panic similar to that which terrified 
speculators all over Europe in the 
middle of last October. The Polish 
insurrection and its costly ruthless 
repression had necessitated the issue 
of more paper, until the Imperial 
Bank was unable to keep up the 
exchanges—the Government itself 
hardly able at enormous sacrifices to 
provide the means of paying interest 
on its then small foreign debt. A 
loan was therefore raised, and part 
of it applied as a temporary backing 
to the rouble notes, the exchange- 
able value of which was fixed at a 
graduated scale as against silver 
over a series of months, in the 
foolish hope that par would then 
be reached and maintained. As 
soon as the borrowed money was 
exhausted of course the whole ar- 
tificial fabric crumbled to pieces, 
and the notes were once more a 
drag on trade, and a source of loss to 
the Government. 

This is but a sample of what has 
been natural to Russia fora century 
and a half, and yet it was on such 
a foundation as this that Russia 
began to pile up her modern foreign 
debt, to become a great improver, 
a far-reaching conqueror and trader. 
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Is it not an astonishing thing that. 
she could have pursued this course 
almost for twenty years and still 
be apparently strong, still trusted ; 
that all through there should have 
been no visible hitch? Several 
things have favoured the longevity 
of this airy credit, however, which 
lessen our wonder. In the first place 
Western Europe, and especially we 
in England, have been very super- 
stitious about Russian wealth. It 
has been a sort of fatalistic creed 
amongst the moneyed classes here 
that Russia would go on paying 
always, simply because she did not 
default upon her foreign debt in the 
time of the Crimean War. It was of 
no use reminding these people that 
whereasshe had then only a littleover 
500,0001. to pay, she has now nearly 
10,000,000]. on her foreign debt 
alone, and that the total charge for 
interest, internal and external, has 
been growing year by year, until it 
is estimated at 15,500,000l. for the 
present year. Including paper- 
roubles, interest-bearing Treasury 
bonds, internal debt, foreign debt, 
railway and land bank bonds, the 
total debt of Russia cannot now 
be much less than 500,000,000l., 
of which some 240,000,0001, to 
250,000,000/. is foreign interest- 
bearing debt, distributed in Eng- 
land, France, Holland, and Ger- 
many. 

An additional great help to faith, 
as regards England in particular, 
has been afforded to Russia by our 
belief in the all-prevailing power of 
railways. We went mad about 
them, and in our madness were 
willing to trust anybody to any 
extent who would only let us build 
them. Long ago any other super- 
stition would have given out with 
us, but this has lasted almost till 
to-day. Russia did not want money 
for fortresses, for ironclads, for con- 
quests; no, she wanted to build 
honest, world-transforming railways, 
and therefore she could have Eng- 
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lish money as fast as she asked for 
it.® 

These were external aids, and the 
money then given has been used in 
part to build the railways, in part 
insupplying gratifications to Russian 
official corruption, and in part to 
keep up the fiction of Russian 
wealth and solvency. But internally 
Russia has possessed all along the 
enormous advantage, as against sol- 
vent nations, of never being com- 
pelled to pay any debts except with 
paper promises. These always be- 
came supreme ata pinch, and Russia 
could be internally bankrupt in 
1856 and 1863 while paying her 
foreign obligations most punctually. 
Again, she had a certain resource in 
gold and platina mines which, under 
the paper-rouble system, in the 
earlier stages of her loan raising, 
helped to provide the necessary 
interest funds, and she had till late 
years’a trade balance in her favour, 
which was also a powerful help by 
preventing her from having to buy 
bullion. All these latter aids to keep- 
ing up appearances would not long 
have availed anything, however, but 
for the credulity first mentioned, on 
which Russia up to last year made 
large and increasingly frequent 
drafts—borrowing then 15,000,000l. 
at 44 per cent. with as much cool- 
ness and assurance as France, or the 
United States, or our Government 
could possibly assume. Since then 
her credit has been shaken by 
criticism and by events in Eastern 
Europe, and for the present she is 
thrown back on herself, with the re- 
sult that the gold in store is rapidly 
leaving the country, the exchange 
falling, panic overtaking the com- 
munity, and the paper-roubles 
threatening to become a source of 
great loss as a medium of internal 
exchange by reason of their depre- 
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ciation. The Government has in vain 
attempted to stem the tide by export- 
ing gold at any cost instead of 
produce to draw against. Eastern 
Question or not, had the foreign 
supplies of money stopped sooner 
Russian credit must have collapsed in 
this fashion any time these ten years. 
I am not now speaking of absolute 
insolvency, but of inability to go on 
borrowing. Russia has herself pro- 
bably been deluded by the plentiful 
showers of gold thrown into her, 
and had these stopped earlier would 
earlier have been brought face to 
face with empty coffers, depressed 
exchanges, and the summary neces- 
sity for drastic retrenchment. For 
want of a loan during the present 
year Russia has had to maintain 
her foreign payments by with- 
drawing nearly 12,000,000l. of her 
bullion reserve, held as a sort of 
guarantee of the rouble note, and 
unless the balance of her trade is 
immediately heavily reversed in her 
favour, this will now go on until 
there is not a stiver in the country 
to pay a creditor with. The vaunted 
progress of the last twenty years 
has brought her no further than 
this, then, and the bulk of her 
great public works are directly 
and indirectly a burden to her, 
which neither the increased wealth 
of the country nor its available 
resources can stand up under un- 
aided for any length of time. It is 
mockery indeed to talk of wealth 
while the usual signs and results 
of wealth are absent from the 
land. In plain terms, it must 
be said that the path which Rus- 
sia has lately followed has been 
mistaken in many ways. She has 
built strategic lines of railways 
when she ought to have been con- 
tent with canals as her great natural 
water-ways. Through the best 


* The present amount of the Russian bonds quoted on the London Stock Exchange is 
about 156,500,000/. including the Land Bank bonds; but, besides this, there are several 
Dutch loans, of the oldest of which—that issued between 1788 and 1815—some 
2,000,000/, is still outstanding, and large portions of the railway debt. 
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part of Southern Russia these 
water-ways now compete against 
the railways, and from the nature 
of the produce carried must have 
the best of it. The Volga for 
Asiatic trade, and the Dneiper 
—navigable far into the heart of 
Russia—for the corn trade with 
Europe, these are the true com- 
mercial arteries of the country ; and 
with them, a large canal network 
easily made and maintained, and 
good roads Russia oughtto have been 
long for the most part content.’ 
As it is she has got military lines 
that have a non-paying traffic one 
way only, numerous spurs of rail- 
ways that shoot off into country 
districts, when thoroughly good 
roads would be much more to the 
purpose. A whim has been grati- 
fied, a mistaken ambition osten- 
sibly realised, and the land remains 
grovelling in a wretched poverty. 
The usual answer to criticism 
such as this is however the plea 
of ‘indirect benefit.’ ‘The State 
has gained enormously as evidenced 
by its trade, by the growth of its 
general revenues, and so forth. 
And at first sight this argument 
appears to have almost more force 
in this case than in any that I 
know. The revenues of Russia have 
developed, and the trade has de- 
veloped to what appears to be an 
enormous extent in the few years 
for which we have figures. I 
admit this fully, and without re- 
serve, and for all that decline to 
yield upon the larger question of the 
wastefulness of the heavy outlay 
undertaken for public works since 
the accession of Alexander II. 
The reason for this apparent ob- 
stinacy is that I set down both the 
growth of revenue and the larger 
part of the growth of trade to the 
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direct action of the foreign money 
which the country obtained on 
loans, not to the works which were 
the chief product of that money— 
a most important distinction. I 
therefore believe that when this 
money stops pouring in the re- 
venue and trade will shrink. Be- 
sides the influence of this stimulant 
there is the special effects of the 
emancipation of the serfs on the 
condition of the peasantry, but of 
that I wish to speak separately. 
Dealing in the meantime with trade 
and revenue, I find, as far as the 
meagre figures can enable us to 
judge, that the borrowings of re- 
cent years have quite reversed the 
sound trade position absolutely 
essential to the well-being of a 
nation heavily in debt to foreign 
money-lenders. Certainly up to 
within the last ten years Russia 
was always a larger exporter than 
importer, but of late the balance 
has been changed, and a poor 
country, possessed of no exchange 
medium except raw produce and 
worthless printed paper, has been 
steadily buying more than it sold. 
The direct effect of this has been 
to increase the yield of the customs 
duties, and so to swell the revenue. 
Russia is a country which believes 
in a protective tariff with all the 
fervour of Pan-slavonic arrogance 
and ambition, and this in itself 
explainstherise of nearly 20,000,000 
roubles in the budget estimate of 
customs receipts for 1876 over 
the actual yield of 1870, this 
increased revenue being entirely 
due to foreign borrowing. There 
cannot be a doubt either that when 
the foreign loans stop this growth 
will also stop, so that I should not 
be surprised to find that within a 
year the customs revenue had fallen 


" Herr Theodor von Lengenfeldt, in his admirable compilation Russland im neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert, published last year, states that Russia in Europe possessed 
42,551 versts of water-ways, including the inland canals, and that all over the empire there 


were about 90,000 versts of post and other roads. 


The verst is roughly two-thirds of 


4 mile, so that for so rude a country Russia was not badly provided had she had no 


railways. 
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off a full half. There are signs 
already, in fact, that the imports of 
Russia are on the wane. But the 
customs alone do not form the addi- 
tional revenue, realised through fic- 
titious spending powers, and, which 
is estimated for the present year at 
535,000,000 roubles’ or 55,000,000 
roubles more than the yield of 1870. 
There is a special salt tax, a tobacco 
tax, and a sugar tax,all levied on im- 
ports which have been swollen by 
the influx of foreign money. 

Again, it must not be forgotten 
that the spending power of the 
Russian people has been enormously 
increased by the heavy specie impor- 
tations on account of loans, and that 
therefore the revenue drawn from 
internal sources has been favourably 
affected by this same cause. The 
Russian lower orders are, for ex- 
ample, great drinkers of spirits, if 
not drunkards, and in the present 
year the Government expects to 
draw no less than 191,800,000 
roubles from that source alone.!® 
Excise on brandy and other ardent 
spirits, and on beer, and the various 
customs duties, are almost alone 
amongst important sources of in- 
come estimated at increases in this 
year’s budget, and it is these which 
have been most decidedly affected 
by the influx of foreign capital, and 
by the expenditure of the wealthy 
classes on the numerous schemes of 
improvement started of late years, 
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chiefly on the spur of this inflation. 
About 226,000,000/. nominal, or say 
200,000,000/. effectual, has been 
spent on the railways of the empire, 
almost a third of which has pro. 
bably been directly distributed as 
wages and plunder, so that all over 
Russia there has been freer spending 
than its acquired wealth warranted. 
To this free spending we must, in 
part at least, set down the augment- 
ed excise income ; and, putting these 
various considerations together, I 
think it must be admitted that the 
progress of Russia may well prove 
to be more apparent than real. It 
would at all events be very unwise 
to draw any inference from the 
augmented yield of the taxes as to 
the extent of the development of 
her material wealth. 

Making all these deductions, 
however, it must still be admitted 
that the general export trade of 
Russia has doubled itself in about 
ten years, and that the new wealth 
has stimulated business for the time 
being. Her exports of cereals, of 
lint, of hides, tallow, and wood, are 
all very much larger than they were 
ten years ago ; and the figures alone 
would here again seem quite to 
refute my statement that Russia 
has not been made materially or 
permanently richer by all that has 
been spent on her improvements. 
But on this also it is well to re- 
member that, to no inconsiderable 


* Amongst Russian imports the most significant falling off in the first six months of 
the present year, according to the Indicator of the Minister ef Finance, is in such articles 
as raw and refined sugar, herrings, tea and coffee, iron rails and bar iron, cotton and 
linen cloths, and wool and woollen goods. On the other hand, salt, Bessemer steel rails, 
coal, potash, and raw cotton have been imported in augmented quantities. The valuable 
review of the cotton trade of 1875-76, lately issued by Mr. Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool, 
does not, however, lead us to adopt a very favourable inference for the whole year as to 
the prosperity of Russian home cotton industries. The latter half of the year is likely to 
prove unfavourable. 

® The rouble may be roughly converted into sterling at the rate of 7 per cent. sterling 
£, but I prefer to keep to the original figures because paper money value in Russia is 80 
fluctuating that no true conversion is possible. The silver rouble is worth about 37 

ence. 
1 According to a recent return there were over 6,000,000 gallons of brandy and 
10,600,000 gallons of beer consumed last year in St. Petersburg alone. This is at the 
rate of nearly nine gallons of brandy and fifteen gallons of beer per head of the popu- 
lation—an enormous consumption, even when we allow for the drinking of the multi- 
tudes who come and go as mere visitors to the capital. 
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extent, these increased exports of 
Russia signify a process of ex- 
haustion. Her timber is being ex- 
ported, and the planting of fresh 
forests is not going on proportion- 
ately to the waste. Crop after crop 
of corn is taken off her southern 
plains, and little or no attention 
paid to replenishing the exhausted 
soil; the breeding and housing of 
her cattle have been so neglected 
that they suffer from chronic rin- 
derpest in one form or other, so that 
theland-owners are not maintaining, 
as they ought to do, the flocks which 
anover-rapid exportof hides and tal- 
low has tended, as much perhaps 
as disease, to reduce. Let this pro- 
cess go on and we shall find Russia 
in a few years with little or nothing 
to export to Western Europe worth 
having. Already for several years 
in succession complaint has been 
rife that the South Russian harvest 
has been bad, as well as the quality 
of the grain, and the trade of Odessa 
has, in consequence, fallen away, till 
its merchants have been compelled 
to liquidate by hundreds, and till 
they have filled the land with their 
complaining. Moreover, a portion 
of the increased export trade of 
European Russia is due to the ex- 
tension of her conquests in Asia, by 
which she has now exclusive con- 
trol of nearly all inland traffic north 
ofthe Tibetan, Affghan, and Persian 
mountain ranges. By these con- 
quests Russian trade with the 
Caucasus, Persia, Bokhara, Khiva, 
Turkistan, Kashgar, and Western 
China has been much stimulated, 
whereas with Great Britain, say, the 
yearly export business of Russia can- 
not be said to have increased, on the 
average, more than some 5,c00,000l, 
since 1860, although Great Britain 
is by far Russia’s largest European 
foreign customer and creditor. 

The truth of the matter is that 
we cannot measure justly the pro- 
gress which Russia has made inter- 
nally except we take into account 
the influences of her agrarian sys- 
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tem. It is a peculiar one, and 
based on habits and sustained by 
aspirations quite out of the ran of 
Western ideas. For a. detailed 
account of it I must refer the 
reader to the valuable publication 
of Dr. Julius Eckardt already cited, 
but I will give the salient features 
here. 

As everyone knows, until the 
spring of 1861 there were really 
but two classes of people in Russia, 
the nobles and the serfs or slaves. 
The latter were substantially the 
chattels of their masters, and at- 
tached for the most part to the 
land, with which they might be 
bought and sold. In terms of their 
serfdom the agrarian slaves were 
compelled to render labour for so 
many days in the year to their 
masters—to till their lands, in fact, 
and in return got, not wages, but 
a piece of ground held in common 
by the village community, of which 
each serf was a member, and which 
they were expected to till for their 
own maintenance. This common 
land was apportioned out to the 
individual villagers or separate 
families of villagers according to 
usages which I need not detail, 
but the portions so allotted did not 
go out of the control of the collective 
inhabitants. It was merely assigned 
by lot for the maintenance of a 
particular family for a given time, 
generally nine years, sometimes 
twelve, and at the end of that 
period it reverted to the community, 
to be again allotted, probably to 
quite different individuals. As a 
family increased its patches would 
be increased, but these additions 
were not necessarily, nor, I gather, 
often, contiguous to the previous 
allotments. They might be at the 
other end of the common land, 
and thus it not infrequently 


occurred that one family would 
have a number of different patches, 
dotted here and there, as the for- 
tune of the lottery determined. 
Now this arrangement might be 
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tolerable so long as the peasantry 
were pure slaves, but it will strike 
everyone as strange that such a 
system should subsist now that the 
peasant is free. Yet it does prevail 
almost throughout Russia. The 
free peasant lives on his allotted 
patches as before, and has no more 
individual property in the soil than 
he had when he legally formed but 
an adjunct of it. When the em- 
peror freed the serf from his master 
he left him just as much shackled 
to the land as ever, and, as Dr. 
Eckhardt points out,'! only the 
Baltic provinces, part of Russia 
Minor, and Russian Poland are 
exempt from this agrarian system. 
The causes which led to the 
adoption of so strange a method of 
granting freedom were various. 
For one thing communism had 
been diligently preached in Russia 
for years before the emancipation 
of the serfs as the true foundation 
of Sclavonic progress, as the pecu- 
liar endowment of the race. It 
had been gilded with the tinsel 
of a false philosophy, and sanctified 
as the fulfilment of the highest 
ideal of Christianity. There was, 
therefore, a powerful popular force 
at the back of the Government 
pushing it in the direction of com- 
munism; and, on the other hand, 
it seems probable that the nobles 
acquiesced in the arrangement, in 
the idea that their interests would 
be better served. They may have 
dreaded that no labourers would 
be got on any terms were the 
peasant set absolutely free as those 
of France have been. At best the 
compensation offered to them seemed 
small in return for even the personal 
freedom of their slaves, and many 
of them must have looked with re- 
pulsion upon the coming change, as 
the period which would mark 
their lapse into helpless poverty. 
A variety of forces determined the 


1" Modern Russia, p. 
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adoption of half measures, there- 
fore, and the serf was only half 
liberated. _ For a time, in fact, his 
condition was not perceptibly 
changed at all, except that the 
right to dispose of his person was 
no longer vested in a master. The 
village communities were bound 
still to pay either a certain rent or 
to render a certain amount of ser- 
vice to the overlord of their manors. 
This of itself, wisely arranged, might 
have sufficed to prevent the land- 
lords from being left in the lurch, 
but, as if to render the worst evils 
of communism more apparent, it 
was governed by a right of redemp- 
tion, under which, either alone or 
with Government assistance, com- 
munities might deliver their land 
from all such obligations. 
Obviously a want of individual 
property in land would do nothing 
so much as tend to check industry 
and enterprise. No peasant could 
be expected to overtax himself for 
the general good. He would work 
just as much as was necessary to 
keep his family alive, to raise his 
quota of taxation, to provide himself 
with plenty of cheap spirits, and, 
unless bound to render so much 
service to the overlord he would 
do no more, because without ade- 
quate inducement to do it. The 
direct consequence of this social 
arrangement must, therefore, be to 
make the Russian peasant lazy, 
unenterprising, and a bad agricul- 
turist, and all testimony goes to 
prove that this is what he has un- 
questionably more and more become 
as he has got free from all obligation 
to the former lords of his manor. 
Henceforth he need only work for 
wages; and if the wages or the 
work do not suit him, and he has 
enough for his own wants on his 
own patches, he need not work for a 
master at all. From a recent re- 
turn which I have seen,!? it would 


7. 
12 Journal de St. Petersburg, 6 (18) February 1876. 
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appear that the peasants are rapidly 
emancipating themselves from all 
their remaining obligation to the 
overlord, and the independence 
without freedom is becoming almost 
universal. Out of the peasant 
population of forty-six governments, 
79 per cent. have bought up the 
seigneurial rights still remaining 
over their land or service, partly by 
the aid of the Government, but 
mostly without it. This might be 
called, so far, a sign of progress, 
but only so far; there is indeed a 
premium on indolence in this ar- 
rangement, and from all I can 
learn the peasants are not slow to 
avail themselves of it. I believe 
that one reason for the ease with 
which the United States is beat- 
ing the Russian farmer is just this, 
that the latter cannot get regular 
labour at a price which will make 
it worth his while to send his crops 
to market. Complaints are almost 
universal of the scarcity of labour, 
not because men are scarce, but 
because they won’t work. The 
peasant is secure of subsistence 
whatever comes, and, as a peasant, 
he can be but little more unless he 
leaves the community and betakes 
himself to trade—so, why should he 
work ? No wonder that motiveless 
free labour, such as this happy in- 
difference breeds, should be, as Dr. 
Eckardt says, most unprofitable. 
‘No farmer,’ he states, ‘ can be cer- 
tain that on the following morning 
his workmen may not be up and 
away, without having fed the horses 
and oxen, or heated the stoves; 
and may have gone, indeed, not in 
consequence of a dispute, but be- 
cause there is a holiday in the neigh- 
bouring village, and Vanka has said 
to Fedka, “ Let us go, comrade; 
a little brandy has been imported ; 
you ought to go and see.” The 
labourers return after three or four 
days; but, meanwhile, the cattle 
have died, or, at any rate, necessary 
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work has been neglected.’!* That 
picture is, I believe, not over-drawn, 
and it throws nota little light on 
what Russian progress means. It 
is, socially at least, progress back- 
wards. 

For this arrangement not only 
makes labour scarce, uncertain, and 
dear, but it permanently divides the 
empire into two classes still, and two 
only—the noble and the peasant— 
and keeps both poor. There is no 
middle order, unless we regard the 
small number of burgesses, or the 
venal Russian bureaucracy as such ; 
no bulwark either to the throne or to 
the laws that bind society, between 
the dominance of an oligarchy or a 
priesthood on the one hand, and of 
an ignorant democracy on the other. 
Indeed, and this is a very tempting 
subject, on which I must only touch, 
this gap has, it is clear, exercised a 
most powerful influence on the form 
and character of Russian despotism 
in Alexander II.’s day. He has 
been driven to lean on the peasant 
rather than’on the noble; and, at 
the present time, instead of con- 
trolling, finds himself, I fear, to 
some degree controlled by blind 
popular passions. The communistic 
enthusiasts openly preach autocracy, 
as the natural, nay, divine topstone 
of communism, and the policy of 
the emperor has, I cannot doubt, 
tended to use that doctrine, so as to 
seat his somewhat battered throne 
directly on the solid ground once 
more. Not only is the power of 
the emperor based now upon the 
democracy, instead of on the nobles, 
and through the democracy on the 
bureaucrats, who are in part sprung 
from the peasant or ignoble classes, 
but it is limited in several very im- 
portant ways by this new source of 
power. Absolutism is a striking- 
looking thing in the abstract, but 
it has no real existence in Russia, 
any more than in India. There are 
dominating interests which act as 


13° Modern Russia, p. 189. 
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controlling forces upon the individual 
will, and which ultimately compel 
obedience. The despotic caprices 
of the ruler of all the Russias may 
be indulged, as Prince Dolgoroukow 
finely says, against individuals, but 
the emperor cannot compel general 
obedience to a law which the bu- 
reaucrats don’t like. No more can 
he resist popular impulses, however 
blind and ignorant they may be. The 
residwum in Russia has the ultimate 
voice, and the unlettered, rather 
brutish residuum there forms nearly 
nine-tenths of the population. 
Returning to our direct object, 
however, I think it may be assumed 
that agricultural progress in the 
conditions I have sketched can never 
be a solid thing in Russia. The land- 
owners—the old nobles and the 
State—have an enormous amount 
of land on their hands in the aggre- 
gate, which can neither be let to 
improving tenants, nor be farmed 
effectively by the owners. The land- 
owner stumbles on, therefore, often 
deeply in debt, rarely or ever able 
to rise above his surroundings, and 
farm even as an Ohio or Texas 
squatter would. The Government 
has had to come to his aid by the 
establishment of a series of land 
banks in various provinces, whose 
business it is to make advances to 
distressed proprietors under mort- 
gage, and the money for which has 
been mostly found in England; but 
in the long run this help will only be 
another weight added to his burden. 
The banks and he are not at all un- 
likely to gotoruin together. Iam told 
that the backwardness and poverty 
of resource manifested in Russia 
generally over agricultural matters 
is something quite beyond descrip- 
tion, and it must remain so until 
the serf is emancipated from the 
commune as much as from his 
overlord. I cannot then admit 
that the material benefits forced 
on Russia by the modern efforts at 
following in the ways of the West, 
governed as they still are by a rest- 
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less military ambition, have been of 
much use to the people ; or that the 
empire can be said to be sensibly 
richer thereby. In spite of a flush 
of trade, which cannot be reckoned 
on long, there are signs of lethargy 
and exhaustion which indicate only 
too surely that the load is proving 
too much for the country. All these 
railways, steamers, and many of the 
canals and banks, have been called 
into being on pure credit, and the 
empire cannot hope to be floated 
into a safe haven by that bladder 
alone. 

Certain is it that after twenty 
years of ‘ progress,’ the paper-rouble 
circulation of Russia is larger than 
it was at the close of the Crimean 
War, and hardly one whit better 
secured. It circulates at a discount 
of from five to ten per cent. as 
against silver, which is in turn at 
present a degenerated currency in 
the rest of Europe as against gold. 
How this affects Russian trade for 
the worse I need not stay to ex- 
plain; but how it helps to drive 
the Government of Russia towards 
bankruptcy is seen in the signifi 
cant fact that it has taken so 
much of the bullion reserve to 
meet foreign interest payments, 
and keep up the foreign rate of ex- 
change during the present year, 
and that as soon as a fear seized 
the mercantile community that 
this gold supply would be stopped, 
discount rates rose to eighteen and 
twenty per cent., and the rate of 
exchange fell at once nearly ten per 
cent. No doubt, as in the case of 
the United States, and of India, 
when foreign supplies of capital 
cease, the export trade of Russia 
will be partially stimulated and 
her imports diminished; but the 
forcing which the former will bear 
cannot be great, if what I have 
stated as to the agricultural con- 
dition of Russia, the poverty of her 
nobles, and the general exhaustion 
of the soil, is at all true. Russia, 
it must not be forgotten, has nothing 
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but raw produce to offer the world. 
Her manufactures are almost ut- 
terly out of reckoning in any esti- 
mate of her European foreign trade. 
Some kinds of coarse cotton cloths 
are made in Russia, and there is a 
considerable home industry in linen 
and woollen goods ; but hardly one 
of these could exist for a day against 
foreign competition, but for the 
high customs tariff, and they are 
therefore powerless to compete 
abroad. The whole industrial popu- 
lation of Russia, including miners 
of all kinds, and metal and wood 
workers, does not probably exceed 
a million—Herr von Lengenfeldt 
places it at 919,000o—and it is em- 
ployed, almost entirely, in supplying 
home requirements and the Asiatic 
market. The cotton, woollen, linen, 
and hemp industries employ about 
295,000 workpeople in all in Euro- 
pean Russia, or 554,000 in the whole 
empire, including Poland ;' and, 
except food and drink producing 
industries, there are no others which 
employ a quarter of a million 
people. The population employed 
in metal working of all kinds is 
under 140,000. In a population of 
upwards of 80,000,000 these num- 
bers are quite insignificant, and 
therefore for outward trade Russia 
has to depend on her raw products. 
These do not, of course, yield much 
directly as revenue, because taxes 
cannot be imposed on exports. The 
buying powers of Russia must, 
therefore, inevitably fall off to a 
large extent whenever foreignmoney 
ceases to pay for what is bought, 
unless the exports can be stimulated 
sufficiently to pay the debt interest 
and leave a large balance of 
surplus profit. Even then the 
Government must obtain what it 
requires by increased internal taxa- 
tion. With a diminution of im- 
ports a falling off in customs 
revenue would at once ensue. This 
process has, in fact, now begun. 
According to the returns published 
by the Russian official Gazette, and 
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quoted by the Economist of October 
28th, the customs yielded less by 
930,000l. in the first nine months of 
the present year than in the same 
period of 1875. The exports, also, 
have decidedly not improved, not- 
withstanding the extreme necessity 
of the Government to find the 
means of remittance in the face of 
its heavy debts abroad. Wheat, 
barley, oats, flax, hemp, and seeds 
were all decidedly below last year’s 
export, I doubt not for a double 
reason. It is easy to export all the 
goods you have, but if people abroad 
do not want to buy, your exporting 
power will do little tohelp you. Trade 
has been dull all over the world for 
nearly two years now, and Russia 
finds fewer customers for the crude 
articles she has to sell. That is one 
reason for the decline. Another is 
to be found in the history I have 
already recited. Kussia is not pro- 
ducing so well nor so cheaply as she 
must do if she is not to see herself 
cut out of the market. The quality 
of her wheat is deteriorating 
rather than improving, just like 
that of her little neighbour, Rou- 
mania, and in other respects she is 
getting beaten. 

Unless made up before the year’s 
end, of which there is not the least 
likelihood, the decline in customs 
receipts alone must involve a deficit 
of abont 1,000,000/. on the esti- 
mated income of a budget which 
barely balanced. This will be all 
the more severe a strain on Russia 
at the present time when she is 
mobilising her army, and when 
agricultural distress prevails suf- 
ficiently to hinder the peasant 
from being able to drink the Go- 
vernment out of its difficulties. 
There is, indeed, only one way out 
of the dilemma which Russian pro- 
gress has brought the country face 
to face with, and that is a rigorous 
immediate reduction of expendi- 
ture, but that also must be most 
difficult. Between them the army 
and navy in a time of peace 
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take 27,000,000/. to 30,000,000!., 
or more than a third of the ordinary 
revenue, and in their degree other 
administrative departments—all ex- 
cept that of public instruction—are 
nearly as expensive. The Russian 
army is, it is stated, capable of being 
raised to 1,320,000 men, but normal. 
ly consists of 760,000 with 28,000 
officers. These are ruinous figures 
enough, and, were all these men 
abstracted from the working power 
of the nation, the weight of their 
maintenance would be itself suffi- 
cient to crush the industries of so 
poor a country, and to throw Russia 
out of the international race for 
wealth altogether. But I believe this 
is as usual only a paper enumeration 
in peace times, and that the real 
secret of the enormous cost of the 
army is to be found in the venality 
with which it is surrounded, and 
in the heavy outlay rendered neces- 
sary to keep down or acquire the 
conquests in Asia and the Can- 
easus. There is little chance of 


the empire being able to remedy 


the first, and it would be worth 
more than its existence almost to 
draw back from the latter; so that 
now when the army is being called 
into the field the expenses will 
increase indefinitely. And we may 
safely assume that economies will 
prove as difficult elsewhere. Some- 
thing—in some respects much—has 
been done to purify the internal 
administration, but it is as yet 
quite out of comparison with those 
of Western Europe. The burean- 
cracy of France, Germany, and 
Austria are not models of upright- 
ness, but I think no one will deny 
that they excel the officials who 
fasten themselves all over Russia, 
and who flourish’ under the dele- 
gated despotisms which Russian 
autocracy renders indispensable. 
Taking all these things into ac- 
count, then, I should say that, apart 
altogether from any present question 
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of war or peace, the progress of 
Russia during the reign of Alex- 
ander II. has been progress towards 
a catastrophe of which the first 
hint was given in the October 
panic, or rather perhaps in the 
Moscow panic, which signalised the 
collapse of that Cagliostro of finan- 
ciers, Dr. Strousberg, six months 
ago. And I can find in Russia few 
elements of a commercial pros- 
perity, capable of averting this 
catastrophe. Behind the European 
front—facade so to say—which has 
been put over the edifice of Russian 
institutions, there still is, as Prince 
Pierre Dolgoroukow observes, the 
Asiatic furniture; beneath the Eu- 
ropean clothes of the official you 
will find the true Tartar. No 
doubt here as elsewhere the re- 
sult of the swollen credit upon 
which the empire has floated so 
long may ultimately be productive 
of good, but I havenever been able to 
see that the process of a barbaric na- 
tion’s growth can be much hastened 
by such means. There is always the 
recoil sure to follow, by which the 
nation may be carried for a time 
back farther than artificial pushing 
ever advanced it. The roots of a 
nation’s progress must be in itself, 
and the impetus must come from 
within; it cannot be imposed from 
above. 

So much, then, for the position 
which Russia has placed herself in 
by the policy of progress d la Eng- 
land and France. It is not one 
which causes strong hopes that a 
renewed expansion of English busi- 
ness will lie in that quarter, unless 
indeed out of the disaster of native 
industries ours reap a fresh harvest. 
At present, however, there are 
other causes at work hindering our 
commerce with Russia, apart from 
these lying in her impoverishment 
through the developing process. 
The trade policy of Russia, as I have 
already intimated, is as distinctly 


" La Vérité sur Russie, p. 5. 
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protective as that of the United 
States, although her tariff is not 
nominally quite so prohibitory in 
all cases.'5 What is not accom- 
plished by the operation of a duty 
can easily be so by the conduct of 
the trader ; and Russian traders do 
their utmost to shut out foreign 
competition wherever they find an 
entrance, which they can only do 
outside Russia proper, uuder the 
protection of soldiers’ bayonets. 
Hence all along the regions in Asia, 
where they have laid their grasp, 
English goods are now almost en- 
tirely shut out. For example, this 
country used formerly to do a large 
trade with Persia and Turkestan by 
way of the Black Sea and Tiflis in 
Georgia, but since the treaty expired 
by which we were allowed access to 
that city by Russia our trade has 
almost altogether stopped, or works 
along painfully against Turkish 
anarchy. The Russian Government 
has established cotton and woollen 
manufactories of its own at Tiflis, 
and supplies the people within its 
dominions without foreign help. 
The same policy was displayed 
early in the present year towards 
the import of foreign iron. Al- 
though Russia possesses minerals 
of all kinds in considerable abun- 
dance, her appliances for winning 
them, and the capital available, have 
been hitherto extremely small, 
while labour has been difficult to 
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procure at any price. In her great 
schemes of improvement Russia has 
therefore had to depend upon foreign 
iron-makers, and the process has 
been, of course, to borrow money 
from us with the one hand from the 
general public, and pay it back 
with the other to the big iron 
masters and railway contractors, 
who were, profitably to themselves, 
carrying out Russian projects. At 
the same time a certain amount of 
stimulus was given to native pro- 
duction, particularly during the 
periodical gusts of inflation to which 
iron speculation has subjected this 
country, and the native-won iron 
has increased in quantity in Russia 
till it reached in the beginning of 
1874 about 960,oootons a year. That 
it is still a feeble, ill-supplied indus- 
try is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that this was the out-turn of some 
1,270 mines.'6 When the reaction 
began in Europe generally after 
the great inflation of 1872 and 1873, 
Russian iron miners and makers 
no doubt felt that their profits and 
chances were going. No duty which 
the Government could lay would be 
able to prevent foreign iron from en- 
tering, so long at any rate as foreign 
money was lent to pay for it. The 
emperor seems therefore to have been 
induced to come to the help of the 
home industry in the usual way, by 
decreeing that an arbitrary pre- 
ference should be given to home- 








1 The tariff of Russia is as difficult to estimate the true incidences of as that of the 


United States. 


Most of the articles pay so much duty by weight, or weight and 


fineness, and the manner of fixing the cash sums leads to many arbitrary results, 
For example, coarse cotton goods, up to the limit of 21 square feet or so to the lb. 
(8 square arshines to the funt) pay 5/. 10s. 4d. per cwt., but at and above about 
80 square feet to the lb. the duty is 21/. 13s. 6d., with intermediate duties for 
intermediate qualities. Dyed cotton goods pay according to a different and higher 


scale, the highest being 23/. 128. 11d. per cwt. 
ewt., apparently quite irrespective of quality. 


The duty on lace is 59/. 2s. 3d. per 
Ready-made clothes pay 35 per 


cent. ad valorem. Linen and hemp or jute goods pay in a similar way. Silk ribbons, 
velvet, handkerchiefs, and clothes, except printed goods, pay about 20/. per ewt. The 
duties on woollen clothes are about 23/. 13s. per ewt., and on flannels 7/. 17s. 8d., while 


shawls, scarfs, &c., pay 59/. 2s. 3d., and so on. 


On this class of English manufactures 


its duties may be considered on the average more prohibitory than those of the States; 
but in respect of yarns, hardware, and miscellaneous goods, the tariff of Russia is 
lighter. 

16 Annuaire de [ Economie politique et statistique. Par M. Maurice Block. 
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made iron and iron manufactures. 
In addition to a heavy duty to be 
levied upon foreign iron, its import 
is checked by a decree which 
compels all Russian railway com- 
panies to take half their rails from 
home makers. These makers are 
also to be stimulated by a premium 
on the pig iron they produce. 
In the financial distress now pre- 
valent all through Russia—with 
fresh issues of inconvertible paper 
imminent, and all commerce dis- 
organised—this foolish kind of as- 
sistance may not mean much for the 
native producer, and may be taken 
perhaps as a sort of revenge. But it 
may mean, permanently, a good deal 
for us, as the steady diminution of 
our iron exports to Russia proves. 
Our export trade to Russia has been 
unduly inflated by the proceeds of 
the loans in past years, and in spite 
of natural trade laws; and now we 
must either lend more money freely, 
and brave these laws a while 
longer, as well as the Russian tariff, 
or suffer this trade to all but col- 
lapse. If the latter course is pur- 
sued I should not be at all sur- 
prised to hear that in a few years’ 
time some of the Russian railways 
were falling into decay, for with 
little or no traffic, without sufficient 
renewal of permanent way, with 
bad rolling stock, dilapidated loco- 
motives, and no money, how can 
they do otherwise ? 
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There is another aspect in which 
this trade policy of Russia presents 
itself to us, when we think of the 
probable extension of her influence 
over Asia and over the European 
provinces of the Turkish Empire. 
Whatever bad qualities the Turk 
possesses—and they are legion—heis 
not a prohibitionist in trade. Rather 
he is a sort of free-trader—notgiven, 
that is, to impose heavy customs 
duties, only to plunder the unlucky 
subject who presumes to get rich by 
trading as he pleases. As far as the 
utter misgovernment of the Turk 
will allow he has therefore been the 
friend of English business interests. 
If the people had the means to buy 
from us the Turk would have no 
objection to let us sell, and in former 
years, before the access of corruption 
came over Turkey—in the guise 
also of modern progress—we did a 
considerable business both in the 
European and Asiatic provinces of 
the empire. So far as regards Nor- 
thern and Central Asia, all that 
has long been changed. Russia 
has almost entirely ended our trade 
with the Caucasus, Persia, and Tur- 
kestan.'7 The same result follows 
wherever Russia gets a footing. As 
yet her trade in the newer regions 
conquered in Asia is insignificant, 
but she takes care that no one 
shares it. We have made strenuous 
efforts to lay hold of a Kashgar 
business, but when Russia puts her 





17 Some interesting memoranda regarding the Russian trade with Central Asia will 























be found in the collection of Travels translated by Messrs, J. & R. Michell, and published 
in 1865. Weare there told that Russian cotton goods cannot compete with English 
either in quality or cheapness, that consequently whenever the competition is free 
Russian goods are driven out of the market. But for all that Russian trade with Central 
Asia was rapidly expanding. ‘Until very lately,’ we read at pp. 459-460, ‘cotton 
manufactures constituted little less than one-half of the total goods exported (from 
Russia to Bokhara, Khiva, the Kirghiz Steppe, and so on); in 1860 they had already 
exceeded that figure.’ And ever since Russia has been doing her best to grasp the 
complete and exclusive control of Central Asiatic trade, hindered only by the utter 
poverty of the territory. Had Turkey a government this might still be prevented, 
and through Koordistan and Persia a considerable English business carried on; but all 
round the south shore of the Black Sea there is only anarchy and decay, about which 
English consuls dare not speak out under penalty of removal. But for that anarchy, 
the Russian business with Persia and its neighbouring communities might have lately 
been seriously diminished, the Poti-Tiflis Railway notwithstanding. Vide Commercial 
Report from H.M. Consuls, part iv. 1874, p. 1456; as also No."4, 1873, Erzeroum, and 
generally on Russian trade statistics Lengenfeldt’s volume, or Kolb’s Handbuch der 
Vergleichenden Statistik, 1875. 
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hand on that country, as, unless 
checked in her march eastward by 
reverses in Europe, she is likely to 
do, there will be an end to all chance 
for English traders there. 

In connection with Russian con- 
quests in Asia, I may observe here, 
we have heard frequently of the 
competition which her traders exer- 
cise against us for the trade of 
China. Russia is said to be push- 
ing an overland business in her 
coarse manufactures, and to be in 
some instances cutting out English 
goods. I do not regard this com- 
petition as of any moment so long 
as this trade has to be conducted 
across the wastes of Siberia, or 
through the mountain passes and 
deserts of Central Asia. The 
striking picture which Mr. T. T. 
Cooper gave in his Travels in Pig- 
tail and Petticoats of the coolie 
transport of brick tea over some of 
the passes of Western China should 
be studied by those disposed to 
take an alarmist view of Russian 
aggression in that quarter. But 
there is another way in which the 
Russian Tartar may become much 
more inimical to us—two ways in 
fact. In the first place, should the 
Slav dream of a conquest of China, 
or, as Tchernayeff put it modestly to 
a correspondent of the Times the 
other week, of the northern half of 
China, there cannot be a doubt that 
British manufactures would be en- 
tirely shut out of a large and popu- 
lous region. Or if, on the other 
hand—and this is the most impor- 
tant point— Russian designs are suc- 
cessful in Europe, and a new Tartar 
Empire or Protectorate get set up 
upon the Bosphorus as a result of 
theanarchy, bloodshed, and iniquity 
now filling the fairest provinces of 
the old Eastern Empire, we cannot 
doubt that a more or less effective 
maritime competition, aided by the 
sword, will be set up against us. 
Portions of Asia hitherto almost 
entirely supplied with English 
goods will be snatched away, and 
especially in China and the far East 
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will an effort be made by sea to 
wrest from us our trade supremacy. 
It may almost be taken as an axiom, 
that where the Russian gets a good 
foothold the English trader will have 
to give way sooner or later, and Tory 
politicians are theoretically right 
when they say that our true rivalry 
with Russia can only begin when 
she gets to the ocean. | am not 
writing now in an alarmist spirit, 
however, because I think Russia too 
feeble to compass her purposes fully, 
and have no sympathy whatever 
with the Russophobist cry which 
certain portions of the English press 
have set up as counterpoise to the 
just indignation excited by the 
horrible revelations of Mussulman 
anarchy and rapine, to which our 
present Government has been re- 
luctantly compelled to give heed. 
If Russia is formidable at all, it is 
we ourselves who have made her 
so. Without English money she 
would have still been feeling, 
more or less heavily, the con- 
sequences of the terrible disaster 
of the Crimea. Nay, Russia 
might by now have been dismem- 
bered, the Polish insurrection of 
1863 might have been successful, 
and conquests in Asia, long-accom- 
plished facts, might never have 
been begun, but for our ready help. 
We gave Russia the means of 
doing five-sixths of what she has 
done, and now cry out against a 
creature of our own making. But 
Russia is not really any better for 
all that has been done for her; the 
elements of a conflict within hervast 
borders are intensified rather than 
diminished ; the Romanoffs, or 
rather the Holstein-Gottorp repre- 
sentatives of the Romanoffs who 
occupy her throne, are not stronger 
now than they were twenty years 
ago; and I firmly believe that the 
triumph of Russia in Turkey would 
lead to the demolition of the em- 
pire. What hinders the plunge 
now but a dread that this may 
be so? We, at least, have nothing 
directly and in a warlike sense 
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to fear in Asia for generations, 
perhaps, from such a hollow fabric, 
and need not now rush in to sup- 
port a creed which embodies the ne- 
gation of all law, order, and justice 
in terrified haste to avert our 
doom. To side with the Turk in 
such a struggle would, in my 
humble view, only aggravate the 
mischief, because we couid not hold 
Turkey in Mussulman company, 
even if the Russians were beaten 
off, and we should only be prepar- 
ing a home for some better power 
than the North Slavonic Empire, 
whose competition might prove, 
indeed, effectual, or be compelled 
to take on us the burdens of 
fresh conquests. All the sound 
argument to be drawn from the 
commercial view of the Eastern 
Question is, therefore, that which 
Lord Derby thought the best a 
dozen years ago, when he was still 
possessed of some independence of 
mind. Our sympathies ought to 
be with the races struggling up- 
wards towards daylight out of their 
centuries-long slavery and de- 
gradation; our hand should be 
held out to help the fragments of 
old races still lingering in Turkey 
to renew again the life of their 
youth. By doing this we should not 
only keep Russia out of Turkey, but 
might help to raise in that fair 
portion of Europe communities 
which should look to England with 
an affection greater, almost, than 
that of our own colonies, and whose 
trade with us might compensate in 
after days for the loss of much in 
other parts of the world. But our 
statesmen do not see these things, 
and the nation appears half disposed 
to let them lead it into whatever 
absurd position or political crime 
they please. Men joke on the 


miseries of the down-trodden sub- 
jects of Turkey, and applaud the 
vigour of the Turks, as if they were 
witnessing the mock atrocities of 
some licentious opera-bouffe. It will 
be strange, indeed, if the nation fails 
Come 


to suffer for this blindness. 
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war or peace, we shall have lost not 
a little merely as traders by giving 
our sympathy to the oppressors, to 
gratify our Russophobia. There 
are enough enemies of the Russians 
without us, and we could be best 
his enemy by being the friend of 
the down-trodden races of Turkey, 
also best the guardians of our mere 
trade interest. Iam not writing 
in an alarmist sense, therefore, but 
merely pointing out the strongest 
illustrations that I can find as to the 
trade policy of the Russian Empire, 
as well as the best means of baulk- 
ing it where inimical to ourselves, 
when I say that the true course for 
us to have pursued in order to avert 
the dreaded competition and hos- 
tility of a new Russian Empire on 
the Bosphorus would have been 
to protect the population of Turkey, 
as our Crimean struggle gives us 
the right to do. We have now pro- 
bably barred the way to trade ex- 
tension in European Turkey, how- 
ever the struggle may end. 

Any success that Russia may get 
over Turkey—and we are helping 
her to get all she may now desire— 
cannot now save the empire from 
the financial consequences of the 
heedless career of the past twenty 
years. The first development of 
her success may indeed be bank- 
ruptey. But that cannot alter the 
fact that our mere trade policy as 
regards Turkey directly traverses 
our own interests. It is not the 
Turk who forms our customers, 
but his oppressed subjects ; and be 
Russia strong or weak in the fu- 
ture, broken or whole, we have 
successfully alienated these, the 
true inheritors of the Turkish 
horde. Our trade with Russia 
must inevitably fall away for years, 
perhaps without recovery, but we 
might have found compensation in 
the growing business of Constanti- 
nople and the European provinces of 
Turkey, in renewed trade possibly 
in Asia Minor, and in security for 
our Eastern Asiatic and Indian 
trade, had we chosen to stand up for 
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the oppressed. Generosity would 
here have proved the best selfish- 
ness ; and on mere material grounds 
I cannot but regret that a great 
opportunity has been lost. What- 
ever power succeeds, the Turks 
may prove more or less a danger 
tous; and if the Russian succeeds, 
although it may be bankrupt, al- 
though it may be dismembered and 
unable to cope with us on the seas, 
it will gradually make the con- 
ditions of our Asiatic business 
harder, as well as deprive us of 
what good business we have left in 
South-eastern Europe. 

As to Russia as she is now, I think 
I have said enough to prove that 
her prosperity has not a solid basis ; 
that her improvements have not 
sensibly increased her producing 
powers ; that her financial difficul- 
ties, come peace or war, are likely 
to increase ; and that we, therefore, 
cannot hope to resume English 
business in that quarter, on the 
scale of the last ten years, for many 
a day to come. The resources of 
the gold, silver, and platinum mines 
will, no doubt, count for something 
in helping her to stave off the evil 
day on which the interest on her 
foreign debt must be either stopped 
or much reduced, but cannot alter 
our general conclusion. If English 
exports to Russia maintain anything 
like the level of the last ten years, 
she will have to stop payment on her 
foreign railway bonds and State 
debt; or if that payment is con- 
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tinued, her imports must fall away 
to a quite insignificant figure. I 
believe that both her exports and 
imports will decrease, except in dis- 
tricts of which she has control, 
because I find her society non-pro- 
gressive, her agriculture retro- 
gressive, and her domestic credit 
founded on the insecure basis of 
a depreciated inconvertible paper 
currency. There is not capital 
enough in the country to develope 
its resources; the taxation of the 
Government drains it more and 
more ; the sloth of the people fails 
to replenish it. Throughout the 
present year the deposits of the 
Imperial Bank of Russia have been 
decreasing, and they are only some 
40,000,000]. in paper all told, 
although there are comparatively 
few competing establishments of 
any consequence. 

In fine, Russia has over-reached 
herself, and must now suffer for 
it. Should peace in Europe be 
maintained, we may have only to see 
our trade grow less with her; the 
iron industry of England, which the 
railway superstition has so inflated, 
must particularly bear a heavy 
decline in demand, or find new 
fields of expansion; but if war 
comes out of the Turkish imbroglio, 
Russian credit will collapse almost 
at once, and spread ruin and misery 
far and wide. This is a gloomy con- 
clusion, but it is the only one to 
which the facts lead me. 

A. J. W. 





Notr.—Since the above article was in type news has come of two rather important 
occurrences with regard to Russian trade and economics, In the first place, an imminent 
danger of war, with its attendant necessity for the mobilisation of the army, has com- 
pelled the Government to issue an internal loan for 100,000,000 roubles in bank bills 
of various denominations, at 5 per cent., redeemable in 35 years. At the issue price 
of 92 per cent. this loan may be taken to yield the Government about 13,000,000l, 
effective, and is the measure of its present extreme necessities. The other event is the 
decree which appoints that the customs duties are after January next to be payable in 
gold or in coupons of foreign bonds, which will, of course, be bought abroad for gold. 
At the present heavy depreciation of the rouble this means an addition of fully 20 per 
cent. all round to the tariff, and will render the import trade of Russia smaller with 
greater rapidity than I have estimated in the text of this article. It will aggravate the 
arenes too, so far as the State is concerned, and make it harder to get ends to meet 
than ever. 
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IN SCHOOLS. 


By Anprew Witson, M.D. 


\HE task of an educational apo- 
logist is one which, in these 
days of the widespread recognition 
of the teacher’s office and power, 
must needs be accounted as almost 
of a superfluous kind. Whatever 
need the past may have had of 
educational reformers, the present 
requires no apologist to advocate 
the extension of knowledge as a 
humanising and elevating influence 
in man’s estate. Contented with 
the three ‘R’s,’ our predecessors 
probably would have needed some 
forcible arguments to convince 
them that their limitation of the 
branches of knowledge was in- 
jurious. And it would have needed 
an exercise of much apologetic skill 
to show them that the utter ab- 
sence of sympathy between their 
educational code and the after-life 
of the pupil, was a most glaring 
fault and error in their system of 
mind-training. Whilst, however, 
we may safely congratulate our- 
selves upon the progressive cha- 
racter of the movement of liberality 
in matters educational, it may not 
be out of place to guard against 
the idea that further progress is 
unnecessary. We have gained a 
solid advance in the necessaries of 
education; it now remains for us 
to further develop and differentiate 
these necessaries, accordingly as we 
may hold them to be more or less 
essential. And in what follows I 
endeavour to show that biology may 
claim to hold not merely and as 
usually regarded an incidental, but 
an essential and necessary place 
and power in ordinary school- 
training. 

A simile of biological kind may, 
perhaps, serve in some degree to 
illustrate the position on which I 
take my stand. A very import- 


ant principle, known as that of 
the ‘specialisation of functions,’ 
assists the naturalist in determining 
the place of different organisms in 
his scale of classification. Through 
the aid of this principle he is led 
to assign to each organism a posi- 
tion of high or low grade, accord- 
ing as the functions of its body 
are of amore or less complicated 
kind. Complication of functions 
in the living organism results from 
their specialisation or differen- 
tiation ; in other words, the higher 
the organism, the more thoroughly 
specialised or broken up into minor 
parts is each function of its frame. 
In any low microscopic Protozoén 
—such as the Ameba—the functions 
are not specialised at all. When 
such a being eats, for example, it 
grasps food by any portion of its 
body, and any part of the soft 
protoplasmic frame serves equally 
with any other part for the diges- 
tion of that food. But when we 
regard the higher animal, we notice 
that not only are distinct organs set 
aside or specialised for the function 
of taking in food, but every part of 
the great function of digestion is 
subserved by separate organs, allo- 
cated each for its special work. 
Thus, we say that, in the latter 
form, ‘specialisation of functions’ 
exists; and the animal is a higher 
animal than the Protozodn, be- 
cause, in the latter, any part 
seemed to subserve any function, 
just as the ‘ maid-of-all-work’ re- 
presents in herself the specialised 
labours of the numerous staff of ser- 
vants belonging to the great man- 
sion. Conformably with this prin- 
ciple would I argue of the study of 
Biology in its relations to common- 
place education. As the specialisa- 
tion in functions advances with the 
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rank and value of the organism, so, 
I maintain, should we endeavour 
to differentiate the powers of bio- 
logical training as education ad- 
vances towards perfection. The 
recognition of Biology is at present 
in @ non-specialised condition. Its 
general utility is an admitted, be- 
cause an apparent, fact; but I 
should wish with all honesty of 
purpose to press home the farther 
value and higher application of the 
science, as entitling it to a definite 
place in the specialisation of the 
functions and subjects of the edu- 
cational reformer. 

By the term Biology, we mean to 
collectively indicate those branches 
of science, commonly known as 
Botany and Zoology, which deal 
with living beings, or with the 
great organic series of objects 
which the world presents to our 
view. My subject naturally divides 
itself into a threefold consideration 
of the place, method, and advan- 
tages of this study ; and itis need- 
fal for the appreciation of all three 
points that the study itself should 
in the first instance be clearly de- 
fined. It may thus be found to in- 
volve three, if not four, distinct 
yet connected branches of enquiry ; 
which, as result, place us in pos- 
session of full information regarding 
any individual organism or series. 
Biology has thus firstly a mor- 
phological side or aspect, through 
which we investigate the structure 
of living things; and Morphology 
in its turn includes not only ana- 
tomy, or the department of science 
investigating the structure of the 
fully-formed being, but the study 
of development, and that of taxonomy 
‘or classification also. Through 
Morphology we, in fact, become 
acquainted with every aspect of the 
structure—adult and embryonic— 
of the organism; and we also, by 
comparing the structure of various 
organisms, are enabled to relate 
them together in a scheme of clas- 
sification. Then, secondly, the study 
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of a living being necessitates our 
looking at it from a physiological 
point of view. Morphology taught 
us the structure and disposition of 
the vital machinery. Physiology 
shows us how that machinery acts 
and works in maintaining the life 
of the organism. Thus physiology 
is the science of functions; and its 
study includes the consideration of 
the many processes whereby the or- 
ganism nourishes itself, reproduces 
its species, and through its ner- 
voussystem maintains relations with 
and reacts upon its surroundings. 
The three great functions of Nu- 
trition, Reproduction, and Innerva- 
tion, thus fall to be considered 
under the head of Physiology. The 
third department of biological 
science is that of Distribution. We 
now regard the living being in its 
relations to its environments, past 
and present. The study of Geo- 
graphical Distribution, or that in 
space, leads us to note its habitat 
in the existing world; whilst Geo- 
logical Distribution, or that in 
time, elucidates for us the con- 
ditions under which it existed in 
past periods of the earth’s history, 
and seeks to make us acquainted 
with the relations of living beings 
in epochs anterior to our own day. 
A fourth department of biological 
inquiry, which in one sense may be 
said to unite the interests of the 
preceding branches, is that to which 
the name of Atiology has been given. 
Through this latter department, 
which may be viewed as the result 
of the promulgation of the modern 
theories of evolution and descent, 
we investigate, as far as is possible, 
by the light of hypothesis and de- 
velopment, the probable derivation 
of living beings ; and we thus seek 
to unite by a thread of continuity 
the various and diverse relation- 
ships so clearly to be discerned in 
either kingdom of living nature. 
Such a work assists us in framing 
a feasible plan of classification, 
based upon the development of 
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living forms, and presents a highly 
attractive field for investigation.' 

Having thus noted the essential 
features comprised in the modern 
study of living beings, we may next 
look at the wider and incidental 
relations which the study of Bio- 
logy may be shown to possess to 
other branches of inquiry. The 
work of the biologist cannot be 
carried on in a successful and satis- 
factory manner without aid from 
many other, and, in many cases, 
apparently dissociated sciences. 
The inquiry into the most common 
phenomena of animal and plant life 
leads us to deal with problems 
which, for example, belong more 
or less completely to chemical 
science. The nature of foods, the 
reaction of ‘animals and plants 
upon the atmosphere—nay, the 
very differentiation or separation of 
the one series of living organisms 
from the other, and the nature of 
life itself, are all so many questions 
in the discussion of which a know- 
ledge of chemical science is abso- 
lutely necessary. The investigation 
of the products of plant or animal 
life, and of the functions whereby 
these products are produced, thus 
render the chemical aspects of both 
Botany and Zoology an essential 
study for the modern biologist. 
And in a less important but still 
feasible manner may the studies 
of the natural philosopher or phy- 
sicist be brought into the field of 
biological inquiry. 

The characters of the inorganic, 
as distinguished from the organic, 
world ; the investigation of pheno- 
mena of such importance in the life 
of plants and animals as Endosmose 
and Exosmose ; the relations which 
nerve-action bears to electrical and 
magnetic forces; and even the com- 
paratively simple study of how a 
fish rises or sinks in the water 
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through the agency of its ‘ swim- 
ming-bladder’ or ‘sound,’ are so 
many processes in the satisfactory 
elucidation of which, an acquaint- 
ance with at least the principles of 
natural philosophy will prove of 
great service to the biologist. The 
consideration of animal mechanics 
may similarly relate the domain of 
mathematical science to that of 
biology; and with geology and 
mineralogy the science of life pos- 
sesses relations of a very intimate 
kind. One of the most fascinating 
departments of biological inquiry is 
unquestionably that of investigating 
the conditions under which life 
existed in the past. Without a 
knowledge of the distribution in 
time of living organisms, as already 
remarked, the biologist’s informa- 
tion would be very far from satis- 
factory or complete; and an ac- 
quaintance with the facts and laws 
of geological thought is very neces- 
sary in the active practice and work 
of the student of life-science. 

Thus the study of life-science may 
be shown to relate itself on every 
side to other departments of purely 
physical enquiry. I need not dis- 
cuss at any great length the 
equally obvious manner in which 
biology merges in one aspect at 
least into the domain of the meta- 
physician. The consideration of a 
colony of social insects, and the in- 
vestigation of the wonderful pheno- 
mena presented to us in the daily 
life of an ant or bee-community, 
introduce us to the study of mental 
physiology, and open up to us the 
department of psychology when we 
endeavour to compare the acts of 
the insect with those of higher 
forms. And to omit from physio- 
logy, as a branch of biology, the due 
consideration of the phenomena 
of mind, would be to imperfectly 
appreciate what the study of physio- 





The pursuit and interest of the study of A&tiology may be very aptly indicated by the 

tenor of Virgil’s well-known line: 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas— 

the student of this branch of biology secking to know the causes whereby the existing 

order of living nature has been produced. 
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logical science involves. Whilst governing body of the school—in- 


the pursuit of the department of 
psychology to its ultimate and 
practical end brings us face to face 
with problems and matters of the 
deepest social interest, as are well 
exemplified in the relations of re- 
ligious belief to mental disposition, 
and in those which the psychologist 
may be led to deduce between the 
mental and social dispositon of in- 
dividuals, sects, or of the nation at 
large. 

The discussion of these prelimi- 
nary points now leads me to speak 
of the place which the study of bio- 
logy may reasonably hold in an ordi- 
nary school-curriculum. I may be 
told that the place of biology is al- 
ready recognised, and that education- 
ists are alive to its value and power. 
My reply must be that I have failed 
to obtain evidence that biology is 
recognised as a branch of education 
proportionably to its value, or that 
it is taught as it should be taught. 
I am fully aware that in some of 
our secondary schools some one 
branch or other of biological science 
is included in the list of studies. I 
know for example that botany forms 
a Summer study in many instances ; 
and that, in the form of elementary 
book. lessons, physiology is at- 
tempted to be tanght to school- 
boys and school-girls. I admit that 
in some of the larger endowed 
schools of this country, and in a 
few private schools of large extent, 
the study of biology is carried on 
in a truly scientific and satisfactory 
manner. And yet I may be par- 
doned, I think, if I state with 
some force, that I donbt em- 
phatically if biology has yet re- 
ceived any due recognition at all. 
So far as the teaching of bio- 
logy in the schools of this country 
8 concerned, that work may be 
said to present itself in the most 
unspecialised state in which it is 
possible for any study to exist. Its 
cultivation is for the most part left 
to chance; or, what is much the 
Same, to the predilections of the 


dividual or collective. From my 
own experience, extending. over 
at least seven years as a biolo- 
gical teacher, I can state, that 
only in two cases have I been 
asked to lecture in schools on this 
subject. In every other case the 
need or advantages of such instruc- 
tion had, in the first instance, been 
pressed home upon the head of the 
school; and of the instances in 
which the advantages of the study 
were urged and admitted, only a 
proportion of such cases eventually 
adopted the study. My strong com- 
plaint, therefore, is, that the educa- 
tional world as a whole has yet to 
learn the place and power of bio- 
logical training. Teachers of the 
science have still to combat that 
old notion that ‘science’ consists 
only in dry bones and abstruse 
technicalities. It is wonderful to 
find how widely, even amongst 
otherwise intelligent people, this 
idea of science prevails ; and until it 
isexploded or thoroughly combatted, 
no real progress in the fuller recog- 
nition of science-teaching of any 
kind can be hoped for or expected. 
Until science-teachers obtain an 
earnest, helpful co-operation on the , 
part of those who hold the reins in 
matters educational; until we suc- 
ceed in convincing such that science 
should form an essential item, de- 
manding their fostering care and 
protection in its early growth and 
in the fields of ordinary education ; 
and until we can impréss by prac- 
tical work and demonstration the 
benefits and advantages which can 
be shown to result from its study, 
science-teaching can never attain 
its true place beyond the walls of 
universities, nor can it exist in any 
other fashion than as the feeble 
sapling, which depends for nourish- 
ment upon mere chance kindness, 
and which can hardly hope ever 
to assume the proportions of a 
goodly tree of knowledge. I know 
of cases where a science-teacher 
has succeeded in drawing a class 
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around him in an ordinary public 
school; the numbers attending the 
class, however, being, in respect of 
their paucity, out of all proportion 
to that exhibited by the roll of 
available attendance. On making 
enquiry into such cases, I have in- 
variably found that whilst the 
head-master or mistress, as the case 
might be, sanctioned and approved 
of the class, he or she took no 
further interest in its welfare. 
‘You may attend the science-class 
if you choose,’ was the understand- 
ing which existed between the 
pupils and the responsible head of 
the school, who in some cases was 
liberal enough to make the science- 
class one open to the entire school 
without extra charge. Yet the 
pupils themselves were left as the 
sole judges as to the advantage or 
necessity of attending the class. I 
need say nothing of the wisdom of 
the practice of accrediting pupils 
with the power of judging for them- 
selves what they should or should 
not study. Norneed I do more than 
point out that if science-teaching 
be admitted and recognised in any 
school-curriculum, the pupils should 
no more as a matter of reason and 
logic be left to decide the question 


of attendance for themselves, than 
they should be allowed to select or 
reject the other branches which are 
also admitted into the programme 


of the school. The pupils might 
equally and as feasibly be allowed 
to attend or reject an English or 
an arithmetic class as they pleased, 
as to be allowed the option of 
attending or not their science-class. 
Once recognise the science-teacher 
and his work, and you do him the 
grossest injustice if you allow his 
success to be determined by the 
tastes or dispositions of the pupils. 
It is the true office, I should ima- 
ine, of the principal of a school to 
oster and encourage a love for sci- 
ence-instruction, as well as for other 
branches which are usually deemed 
of more essential nature. And I 
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hold that science-teachers have 
their hardest battle to fight in 
cases where this non-recognition 
of their subject is a settled idea in 
their employers’ minds. 

This aspect of the subject leads 
me now to say. something of the 
exact place which biology should 
occupy in the curriculum of the 
school. The question, ‘At what 
stage of the pupil’s progress should 
biological teaching be introduced ?’ 
may be answered by maintaining 
its educative value to pupils of 
every age above that of mere in- 
fant or primary school children, I 
do not hesitate to say that a boy 
or girl of, say, ten years of age may 
receive a certain amount of ele- 
mentary biological instruction, 
which will be of the greatest service 
in the training of the child’s mind, 
and which will assist the due 
appreciation of its other studies, 
As Sir James Paget well remarks, 
‘The askings of children seem to 
indicate a natural desire after 
a knowledge of the purposes 
fulfilled in nature;’ and even 
where this desire is most feebly de- 
veloped, the plain, interesting teach- 
ing of the grand yet simple facts 
of biology, will tend to arouse the 
latent curiosity of the child, and to 
early awaken its sympathies with 
the things of living nature. Dr. 
Carpenter, in his evidence before 
the ‘English Public Schools Com- 
mission,’ lays great stress upon the 
importance of enabling children to 
begin the study of physical and 
natural science at an early age. 
He maintains that ‘ the training of 
the observing faculties by attention 
to the phenomena of nature, both 
in physical and in natural science, 
seems to me to be the natural ap- 
plication of time at the age of say 
from eight to twelve.’ Dr. Car- 
penter further exemplifies, by citing 
his own case, the value of an early 
training in science as tending to 
cultivate the observant habits more 
thoroughly than when the study is 
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entered upon at a later period. 
The evidence of the late Sir Charles 
Lyell goes to support Dr. Car- 
penter’s views in relation to the 
advantages of training the observant 
faculties in early youth; the age of 
nine or ten, the late distinguished 
geologist maintained, being that at 
which the powers of observation are 
sufficiently developed; and when, 
if pupils be taught natural science, 
‘they learn a vast deal of other 
things in consequence.’ 

No science can pretend to give 
to the child information of so 
simple, interesting, and useful a 
nature as that which biology sup- 
plies, since the thoughts of the 
child naturally ron most in the 
direction of the objects which meet 
his gaze in the world around him; 
and especially, as anyone may note 
in the questionings of the intelli- 
gent boy or girl of the age I have 
mentioned, as {the interests of chil- 
dren are bound up in the living 
things with which their daily life 
brings them into contact. Thus 
biology assumes in the education of 
the observant faculties of the child 
a thoroughly natural place; and a 
position which no other science can 
pretend to occupy, from the fact 
that the subject-matter of biology 
is essentially that of the child’s 
own thoughts, as he speculates on 
the how and why of his natural 
environments.” 

From pupils of ten or twelve 
years of age who have been properly 
instructed in the elements of bio- 
logy, one may obtain a surprising 
accuracy in the answers given to 
both written and oral questions. 
The chief idea to be borne in mind 
in teaching pupils of this early age, 
is that the instruction must be 
limited to broad and general details, 
and, save in very exceptional cases, 
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must not include attempts at spe- 
cialising the science. The general 
phenomena of plant and animal 
life,; the broad relations of the or- 
ganic and inorganic worlds; and the 
general details of the structure and 
life-history of the more familiar 
groups of animals and plants, 
present subjects which may be made, 
with sufficient means of illustration, 
to convey a great amount of solid 
information to the youngest pupil 
who is able to think for himself or 
herself. For example, I do not 
see that an intelligent teacher, 
with a good set of diagrams and 
a few specimens, should have the 
slightest difficulty in interesting 
a very youthful auditory in the 
structure and metamorphosis of 
Insects, and in the general course of 
insect-life. He would find in the 
details furnished by the common 
observation of his pupils, a ready 
assent to and illustration of most of 
the facts he would set before them ; 
and he would send them back with 
renewed interest from his class- 
room to study the caterpillars in the 
garden, or the development of the 
silkworm’s eggs, which formerly 
had been kept as mere playthings. 
A lecture on Shells and their in- 
mates would in like manner be 
readily illustrated; and with the 
aid of a few microscopes and some 
stagnant water, the wonder and 
interest of the pupils might be 
excited over the description of 
‘lesser worlds than ours.’ —, 

With pupils of more advanced 
age and intelligence, the sphere and 
labours of the teacher of biology 
may be greatly extended. There is 
no reason why, for example, a regu- 
lar systematic course of lectures on 
zoology or botany should not be 
given to pupils who make up the 
greater bulk of the population of 


* The late Canon Kingsley was a most powerful and earnest advocate of the extension 
of biological knowledge amongst the youngest of children. And I know of no happier 
example of the true mode of conveying the broad truths of science to the young than 
may be found in his charming series of papers entitled Madam How and Lady Why, 
in which, with a connecting thread of narrative, a vast quantity of interesting and useful 
knowledge is given in a form readily appreciable by the young pupil. 
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secondary schools. My own experi- 
ence in this respect goes to prove that 
average school pupils may, if requir- 
ed, be trained to a pitch of excellence 
in zoology equal to that—so faras the 
testof a written examination may be 
deemed satisfactory proof—demand- 
ed from candidates for honours in 
art examinations, or for the natural 
history part of the first professional 
examination in medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. To pupils 
of this age the teacher may enter 
into considerable detail, and may 
even, if necessary, touch upon the 
hypothetical questions which en- 
viron the modern study of biology; 
and which may in some degree 
facilitate, through their suggesting 
the comparisons of views, the com- 
prehension of other parts and details 
of the science. In short, I claim 
for biological science a place at every 
part of the pupil’s career beyond 
the purely infantile stage of train- 
ing, and I hope to justify this claim 
by what I now proceed to say of 
the method, and afterwards of the 
advantages, of the study. 

The question of the method in 
or through which biological science 
is to be successfully taught in 
schools necessarily assumes some- 
what of a compound nature. It 
includes the consideration of the 
teacher, of his special qualifica- 
tions, and of the appliances and 
apparatus which the due study of 
biology demands. Firstly, then, let 
us consider the teacher himself, and 
the qualifications which specially 
fit him to discharge his important 
office. That an adequate know- 
ledge of biology demands a single- 
ness of aim in the teacher, is a 
statement the truth and importance 
of which cannot be doubted. The 
teacher of biology, in its most ty- 
pical development, cannot afford 
be a teacher of aught else. He 
exhibits, in his own person, the 
condition of an organism whose 
functions exhibit the highest pos- 
sible degree of specialisation. The 
biologist of to-day requires to keep 
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himself heartwhole in his scientific 
aspirations, and as regards other 
pursuits, if he would successfully 
discharge his duty to his science 
and to himself. The ever-widening 
limits of biological enquiry, extend- 
ing, as we have already seen, into 
many other and diverse paths, ne. 
cessitate on the part of the bio. 
logist the closest attention to his 
own department if he means to 
keep pace with the times. And 
therefore, when we speak of the 
professed teacher of biology, we 
should bear in mind that we can 
only so regard him who specialises 
biology as his subject, and who de. 
votes himself to biological work 
alone. This is the aspect in which 
the modern biological teacher must 
be viewed; a plurality of aims is 
utterly incompatible with the true 
performance of his office and func. 
tions. 

Such being the description of 
the teacher’s requirements who may 
aspire to fill the office of a recog. 
nised instructor, it clearly follows 
that his training and education 
must have been of a_ special 
kind. The professional training 
necessary to develop such a teacher 
can only be acquired in the course 
of such a thorough curriculum of 
studies as is undertaken by the 
student of medicine or by the 
student of pure science. To the 
medical profession and to the ranks 
of the professed scientists we must 
accordingly look for the recruits 
who are alone qualified by their 
training to fulfil in all its details 
the task of biological instructors. 
And it may also be noted that such 
an instructor is qualified in virtue 
of his training to instruct pupils of 
all ages in his special subjects. In- 
deed, as experience teaches, such 
a professed scientist is likely to 
be far more successful than any 
other in interesting and instructing 
the youngest pupils, since his full 
acquaintance with his subject andits 
surroundings enables him to draw 
very copiously upon all its parts 
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for the illustrations and compari- 
sons so necessary for the success- 
ful teaching of science to the young; 
and the confidence such knowledge 
gives is the most favourable con- 
dition to his playing the réle of 
an intellectual crushing-mill, in 
grinding down the harder and more 
inexplicable details into fragments 
adapted for the youngest and 
feeblest of mental digestions. 

But I do not limit the teaching 
of science to the professed biologist, 
with his special training and his 
technical education. There are 
circumstances in which the employ- 
ment of the services of such a 
teacher may be an impossibility, 
or a very inconvenient matter ; 
and in such cases it may be asked 
how his place may be most suit- 
ably and ably supplied. In the 
case of primary schools, I see no 
reason why an intelligent master 
or mistress should not be able to 
introduce to the notice of their 
pupils the elementary facts of bi- 
ology. The amount of knowledge 
required to pass even the primary 
stage of the biological subjects in 
the Government examinations in 
Science and Art, and certainly 
that which enables the candidate to 
pass in the advanced grade, may be 
taken as fair and readily appreciable 
tests of the kind and amount of 
knowledge which should fit its 
possessor for imparting elementary 
instruction in biology. Such a 
teacher must not of course attempt 
too much; and in any case he 
or she can never be considered a 
perfect substitute for the pro- 
fessed biologist. But the way for 
higher teaching may thus be pre- 
pared, and an intelligent teacher, 
possessing himself a love for natural 
science studies, and having an 
interest in imparting that love to his 
pupils, may accomplish no light or 
insignificant labour in thus culti- 
vating the scientific tastes and 
habits of the young. Such a 
teacher may thus fill the place of, 
though he can never absolutely 
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supplant, the trained and professed 
scientist already described. 

The exact mode in which school- 
studies in biology should be con- 
ducted has formed in my own case 
subject-matter for much considera- 
tion. The method of imparting 
knowledge in the form of the lec- 
twre is, I think, after all, the most 
advantageous manner of teaching 
biology in schools. But lectures, 
like most other good things, have 
their abuses. A biological lec- 
ture is worse than useless when it 
consists of a quantity of discon- 
nected matter poured forth with- 
out due order, and without con- 
sideration of preceding or suc- 
ceeding details. And equally are 
the functions of a lecture abused, 
in my opinion, when the lecturer, 
however brilliant and well-informed 
he may be, gives his thoughts 
to his audience either in such 
quantity or at such a speed as 
renders the mental digestion of the 
knowledge by his pupils, an utterly 
impossible procedure. Professor 
Huxley, in his address ‘On the 
Study of Zoology,’ conveys his 
opinions and practice on this mat- 
ter by stating that he condenses 
‘the substance of the hour’s dis- 
course into a few dry propositions, 
which are.read slowly and taken 
down from dictation; the reading 
of each being followed by a free 
commentary, expanding and illus- 
trating the proposition, explaining 
terms, and removing any difficul- 
ties that may be attackable in that 
way, by diagrams made roughly, and 
seen to grow under the lecturer’s 
hand.’ But such a mode of con- 
veying instruction, however admira- 
bly it may serve advanced students, 
or those of an age willing and able 
to pay close attention to the sub- 
ject-matter of the discourse, cannot, 
in my opinion, successfully answer 
the requirements of the biological 
teacher in average schools. The pre- 
liminary statement of dry facts or 
propositions, and the subsequent ex- 
planation, appear to me to form the 
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mode of instruction exactly suitable 
where both time and means exist 
for after demonstration; or, in other 
words, where the pupils are subse- 
quently brought face to face with 
the actualities of which the lecturer 
has treated. Then, also, in teach- 
ing science to schoolboys and girls, 
the first care and duty of the teacher 
must be to excite the interest of 
the pupils; since, if his instruction 
awakens no feeling even of ordi- 
nary curiosity as a stepping-stone 
to a real interest being taken in the 
study, his labours will prove but 
fruitless and unthankful in the ex- 
treme. Through abundant illus- 
trations, and by telling his au- 
dience the history of natural things 
much as he would tell an interest- 
ing narrative, the biological teacher 
can alone hope to successfully fulfil 
his mission in the school. He 
stands on a very different footing 
from the university or school of 
medicine lecturer. He has to cater 


for various tastes, and to create, as 
well as to foster, a love for his study ; 
and in the exercise of his imperative 


duties he cannot tie himself to the 
systematic routine of propositions 
and explanations suitable for the 
older student, on whom the study 
devolves generally as a plain neces- 
sity. 

In my experience as a school- 
lecturer, I have usually found that 
a lecture of one hour’s duration, on 
a subject however interesting, will 
tend to weary the pupils. Unac- 
customed to bear such a lengthened 
and continuous strain on their 
powers of hearing and appreciating, 
one cannot wonder that to young 
pupils the latter half of many a lec- 
ture must prove a weariness to the 
flesh and mind as well. Even older 
people, in the majority of cases, 
find it a hard matter to pay con- 
tinuous and undivided attention to 
a speaker, however eloquent he 
may prove himself to be, for a 
single hour, and we cannot wonder 
that a boy or girl should grow listless 
and fagged under the uninterrupted 
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flow of scientific talk in a science- 
class. Before long, however, I 
managed to vary the routine of 
scientific lectures by lecturing for 
forty or forty-five minutes only, and 
by devoting the remainder of every 
hour to an oral examination on the 
subjects under explanation. I found 
that this plan not only relieved the 
tedium of the lecture, but awoke a 
healthy interest, and stimulated the 
attention of the pupils; whilst ano- 
ther and very valuable result of the 
examination consisted in its afford- 
ing the teacher, through the an- 
swers of the pupils, sure informa- 
tion regarding the points which 
they individually seemed to have 
appreciated best or least. And in 
the latter event, he could by a few 
hints set the pupils right, and ad- 
vance their knowledge of the more 
abstruse parts of the subject. 

The subjects of books, note- 
taking, and definite examinations as 
tests of the knowledge of the pupils, 
are naturally included in the con- 
sideration of the methods of teach- 
ing. Note-taking is a labour I 
have seen every reason to encourage, 
from its practical bearings on the 
progress of the pupils. From the 
mere employment of the eyes and 
fingers that note-taking involves, 
the practice would commend itself 
to the favourable notice of the 
teacher; but he should not, in my 
opinion, neglect to show his pupils 
the most suitable way in which their 
notes should be taken. The practice 
of taking very frequent notes, each, 
however, of limited extent, is the 
true principle on which note-taking 
in schools should be conducted. 
The notes should be copious as to 
numbers, but short in their in- 
dividual extent. The nearer the 
notes approach in character to 
mere jottings, the better will they 
fulfil the true end and aim of the 
practice. For if the notes be each 
of very copious extent, the pupil 
must of necessity lose, as he or she 
writes, many of the succeeding re- 
marks of the lecturer; whilst a 
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series of mere jottings, will, if 
attention be paid to the lecture, 
serve amply to recall to mind the 
more salient features of the dis- 
course. And it must also be borne 
in mind that the note-takers in 
schools are not, in the vast majority 
of cases, so very deft with pen or 
pencil that great things in the way 
of quick writing can be expected 
of them. But the youngest may 
make a jotting; and in the re- 
writing of the notes, which should 
be almost a sine qué non in the 
practice of science-lecturers, facts 
and ideas stored up in the mind by 
attention to the lecturer’s words 
and supplemented by reference to 
books, will grow around the jotting, 
and increase its proportions to 
a goodly extent. Through this 
practice of oral examination, of 
making many jottings, and of sub- 
sequently extending and verifying 
the information given in the lecture, 
the powers of the memory are 
braced, strengthened, and improved. 
And this last forms of itself no 
mean result of science-teaching in 
schools, from its obvious bearing 
upon the other studies, and general 
intellectual progress of the pupil. 

It is impossible, of course, that 
science should be studied without 
the aid of books; but I would rank 
the help of works of reference as 
very subsidiary to that of active 
teaching by lectures, questions, and 
verbal explanation. Too frequently, 
however, do we find a tacit adhe- 
rence to the text of books to 
be a characteristic of lectures 
of professedly higher ¢ 
than those of schools. Nothing 
can be more injurious to the 
real interests of science-teaching, 
and to the progress of the pupil, 
than to make his dependence on 
books a necessity. He thereby 
loses confidence in the statements of 
his teacher, and comes to regard the 
book as his chief authority in 
matters of dispute or doubt. Books 
should therefore ever have a second- 
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ary place in the teaching of science. 
The pupil should be taught to see, 
to observe, and to judge for him- 
self; and to form those habits of 
self-reliance, the cultivation of 
which is to be regarded as one of 
the chief benefits of science-train- 
ing. 

Periodical written examinations, 
conducted by the teacher, with or 
without assistance, and relieved by 
being invested with a practical ele- 
ment in the shape of specimens 
placed before the pupil, to be de- 
scribed and referred to their place in 
the series, are, after all, the surest 
tests of the progress of the pupils in 
any branch of physical or natural 
science. The extension of their 
notes, and the oral examinations, 
act as convenient and effective pre- 
paration for these periodical com- 
petitions; and thus the much-to- 
be-detested practice of ‘ cramming” 
should be entirely avoided in the 
practice of biological school-teach- 
ing. 

[ have incidentally spoken of 
the ilustration of biological instrue- 
tion, and it will readily be allowed 
that this topic forms one of the chief 
points for consideration in regarding 
the general method of teaching 
biology. lt is an admitted fact that 
all biological teaching is nothing, if 
it is not illustrative and demonstra- 
tive in its nature. Touching, and 
handling, and seeing, are the essen- 
tial and necessary preliminaries to 
understanding the things of biology ; 
and in its most typical and advanced 
aspect, biological teaching must be 
largely, or almost wholly, demon- 
strative in its character. Every 
educated and intelligent boy or girl 
will not in these days rest content 
with having microscopic objects 
described for example, but will 
expect that they may be shown 
where to find, how to see, and how 
to prepare the objects for them- 
selves. Thus the demonstrative 


aspect of biology opens up to us a 
means for the actual and practical 
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cultivation of observing habits, 
quick perceptions, and neathanded- 
ness in many ways. The means at 
the disposal of even the amateur 
biologist for the demonstration of 
his studies are now so cheap and so 
widely diffused, that no excuse for 
the imperfect illustration of his 
teaching on the ground of cost or 
elaborateness of apparatus can be 
maintained. And ina humble but 
effective enough manner, and aided 
by a little experience, the teacher, 
with his microscope, his scalpel, 
and a few common type-specimens 
which the fishmonger’s shop, his 
seaside stroll, or his inland walks 
will furnish, may demonstrate to his 
boys and girls some of the most 
important structures and functions 
of animals and plants. 

But it is in this illustrative as- 
pect that the distinct position 
of the trained biological teacher 
must tell with increased effect. 
For it must be his business and 
his aim to accumulate around 
himself the apparatus necessary 
for the illustration of his lectures. 
In virtue of his training and pur- 
suits, he will thus possess not only 
the knowledge wherewith to use 
the apparatus, but also the time and 
means for forming a museum or 
collection adapted for illustrating 
his teaching. He will be draughts- 
man enough to design and draw 
his own diagrams and pictures ; 
his histological studies will have 
made him skilled in the use of 
the microscope; he will be able 
to procure, dissect, and display 
structures, not only in the fresh 
state, but for preservation on his 
museum shelves; and the forma- 
tion of his apparatus thus consti- 
tutes a task inseparable from his 
actual work as a teacher of biology. 
The professed scientist thus claims 
a place and advantage above that 
of the ordinary and non-special- 
ised teacher, in virtue of his fa- 
cilities for the illustration of his 
subject—facilities these, which may 
only be imitated in a faint degree 
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also encourage the formation by his 
pupils, in their respective schools, 
of that most necessary and in- 
structive aid, even in ordinary 
teaching—the school-museum. And 
it is wonderful to note how a col- 
lection will grow through the 
efforts of many gatherers, when 
once its nucleus has been formed. 

Thus, practically and personally, 
I have found no difficulty in illus- 
trating my prelections, according 
to the age and intelligence of my 
pupils. A convenient box— to 
come to actual details—affords a 
ready means for the conveyance, 
without risk of breakage, from 
place to place of specimens and mi- 
croscopes; and in due time this 
labour on the part of the teacher, 
if his work be duly appreciated, 
should be obviated by the formation 
within the school of a collection of 
specimens, as well as the purchase 
of one or two microscopes and other 
apparatus. 

From these remarks on the me- 
thod of biological teaching, I may 
now pass to consider very briefly 
the advantages of the study. I 
apprehend I have the sympathy 
and support of the majority of 
thinking men and women with 
me so far as I have gone, in 
detailing the place and method 
of biology in ordinary education. 
But I am well aware that many 
who may concur with me im 
the abstract description of theo- 
retical details, may differ from me, 
or, at least, require some more 
practical argument to convince 
them that biology should form, not 
merely an incidental, but an essen- 
tial study of the youth of both sexes. 
I know well that the educational 
mind is not prepared to give an 
unqualified assent to my demand 
for the universal recognition of bio- 
logy. ‘There is no absolute need 
for it,’ may be the response of many, 
who will agree with me in much of 
what I have said of its place and 
method. Wherever taught, many 
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will agree that biological study 
should be conducted as I have in- 
dicated, or, what is the same thing, 
as thoroughly as it can. But this 
is quite a different matter from 
accompanying me a step further, 
when I demand that biological 
training should be included as acom- 
pulsory subject in our educational 
code. And it is to the attempt to 
illustrate and make good my po- 
sition that I now proceed. 

I would firstly address myself, 
in speaking of the advantages of 
biological study, to the question 
of our need of it. We have not 
to look: far in order to find those 
who will require much argument 
to convince them that this world, 
generally speaking, is a world of 
ignorance and doubt, and that, with 
its increasing wealth and pros- 
perity—our own country among 
others—has ever-recurring need of 
humanising, educating, and elevat- 
ing influences. There are also 
many who seem inclined to enter a 
chronic protest against the importa- 
tion into the studies of the young 
of anything which in their opinion 
is to be of ‘no use. ‘ Whatever 
you study,’ says a shrewd writer, 
‘some one will consider that par- 
ticular study a foolish waste of 
time.’ This utilitarian cry, this pro- 
cess of estimating the importance 


of any branch of knowledge by a 
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certain incomprehensible standard of 
‘use’ and ‘no use,’ belongs to a class 
of policy which is simply synonym- 
ous with narrow-minded limitation 
and dangerous conservatism. A 
strict utilitarianism in matters edu- 
cational usually implies a stubborn 
obstructiveness. For, to dogmatise 
from our knowledge of the present, 
what the requirements of the future 
will or will not be, is a course of 
procedure utterly at variance with 
the true work of the reformer and 
with the tendencies of an advancing 
age. The future may well wonder 
at many a present-day policy ; but 
IT am sure at none more so than at 
that which arrogates to itself the 
right of deciding and limiting pro- 
gress according to preconceived or 
traditional ideas of what is useful 
and what is necessary. 

Yet the question of science- 
teaching in schools is too frequently 
thus treated in the present day.‘ 
And I am afraid a chief element in 
the work of the educational re- 
formers of modern times must con- 
sist in the task of showing the 
actual need of science-culture to 
those who might be expected to 
know fully and well the benefits and 
advantagesof such studies. That the 
educational leaven has much hard 
work yet before it, ere ignorance in 
the lump be wholly leavened, is self- 
evident. And that the leaven of 


* No better or more forcible exposition of the want and need of biological instruction 




























































































in the world at large can well be found than in the evidence of Dr. Hooker given before 
the English Public Schools’ Commission, when he states that ‘sometimes two or three 
letters a duy come to us requiring information with regard to well-known fibres, which 
the slightest habit of observation, or the slightest knowledge, would assure the persons 
who send them that they cannot in any way be used for cotton.’ Dr. Hooker also speaks 
of the universal regret expressed by his numerous applicants, that they had neglected 
the study of natural science ; whilst he himself says that the neglect of this important 
study isa matter of national regret. Professor Owen similarly testifies to the deficiency 
of natural history knowledge, and to the necessity for the nation’s awakening to the duty 
of science culture in schools. This evidence, now of some years’ date, still stands as 
typical of the need of biological instruction at the present time as when it was originally 
given. 

* ‘What,’ says the writer I have just quoted, ‘when it is not your trade, can be the 
good of dissecting animals or plants?’ He well answers the supposed utilitarian query 
by the retort, * To all questionings of this kind there is but one reply, We work for cul- 
ture. We work to enlarge the intelligence, and to make it a better and more effective 


instrument.’ And he wisely adds: ‘It is always difficult to say beforehand exactly 
what will turn out in the end to be most useful.’ 
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the future will be chiefly scientific 
in its character, is a prediction which 
the present aspect of educational 
matters fully warrants me in stat- 
ing. If we think of the rapid and 
astonishing extension of scientific 
tastes, knowledge, and appliances, 
which has taken place within even 
the past few years, it will readily 
be owned that the demands of 
modern culture will insist on the dis- 
tinct incorporation of the scientific 
element into the body educational. 
That the boy or girl should leave 
school ignorant of the grand facts of 
biology ; unable to give any intelli- 
gent account of the constitution of 
the world in which he or she lives; 
unlearned in the phenomena of his 
or her own existence, is a fact in the 
present history of education for 
which the future will have good 
cause to blush. The ordinary mo- 


dern school-boy or school-girl, I 
make bold to say, leaves school, in 
the majority of cases, as liable to 
drift into errors, moral and physio- 


logical, as did his or her predeces- 
sor of fifty years ago. And hence 
the growth to manhood or woman- 
hood proceeds, without adding to 
the knowledge of school-days any 
other than may be purchased in 
the battle of life, sometimes at the 
highest and dearest price which 
experience can pay. The errors of 
life and thought ; the abuse of foods 
and drinks; much of the vice and 
immorality of modern times, repre- 
sent, I think, in greater part so 
many consequences of the deficient 
training of theschool. Asprofessedly 
giving to the child what will stand it 
in best stead on its entry into the 
world at large, educationists, I think, 
are bound to regulate their work and 
labour in sympathy with its future 
life and interests. It is exactly 
this want of connecting sympathy 
in modern education, this break of 
continuity between the education 
of the school and that of the world, 
that, in my opinion, most clearly 
shows our need of biological training. 
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I look in vain in the list of ordinary 
school-studies ; I seek vainly to recall 
in my own school history any study, 
save perhaps that of English litera- 
ture, which can carry the: pupil in 
healthy sympathy from his school 
directly into the area of active life. 
The study of the lives and works of 
great writers undoubtedly connect 
the young with the history and 
doings of their own and of other 
days, but in an indirect and ab- 
stract manner only. Our ordinary 
modern list of school studies is thus 
almost as deficient in truly hu- 
manising resources as was the edu- 
cational répertoire of the &ncient 
Greek. The education of Alci- 
biades, as described by Socrates, 
consisted of letters—reading and 
writing—wrestlingand music. I can 
discern in the modern category of 
ordinary school resources but little, if 
any, advance on the philological, cali- 
graphic, gymnastic, and musical pur- 
suits of the ancient Greek. The wis- 
dom of the ancient educator con- 
sisted in the endeavour to make his 
pupils really learn the few subjects 
he possessed. From the multiplicity 
of our modern subjects, we can only 
make an attempt to master them. 
And it is to be noted that amongst 
all this multiplicity, entailing a too 
powerful strain upon the intellect 
of the average pupil, we have not 
one study which has any power or 
charm to weld together the school 
with the world—to bridge over 
the gulf which, strangely enough, 
should be regarded as existing be- 
tween the battle-field of life and the 
armoury, in which the weapons we 
therein use are forged. 

If, however, the study of life- 
science has one prominent advan- 
tage over all other studies, it is 
that in its nature it acts most 
powerfully in bringing the present 
world and its constitution plainly 
and vividly before the eyes of boys 
and girls. It excites their interest 
in life and living things; it sug- 
gests trains of thought which ex- 
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tend almost into every department 
of knowledge which has a claim on 
human sympathy and regard. And 
it may provide the young with that 
knowledge of themselves which is 
the surest safeguard against the 
numerous pitfalls that im this ex- 
hausting age threaten the physical 
and mental health at every epoch of 
life. Thus, if the knowledge and 
observation of how the everyday 
and widespread life of the world 
pursues its course, and that of how 
life is affected by its environments, 
cannot bring the young into sym- 
pathy with that outer world into 
which they must sooner or later 
enter, every other branch of know- 
ledge must assuredly fail in attempt- 
ing to fill what admittedly is the 
great blank in our educational 
mode. 

Dr. Youmans has well pointed 
out that, as remarked by Mr. Wyse, 
empiricism reigns very widely 


throughout the educationist’s do- 
main. The capabilities of the child, 
he complains, are not duly noted 


and registered so as to afford a basis 
for the proper direction of educative 
efforts. And Dr. Youmans main- 
tains that ‘the art of observation, 
which is the beginning of all true 
science,’ and ‘the basis of all intel- 
lectual discrimination,’ is ‘ univer- 
sally neglected.’ The teacher’s 
preparation, he says, is ‘chiefly 
literary; if they obtain a little 
scientific knowledge, it is for the 
purpose of communicating it, and not 
as a means of tutorial guidance. 
Their art is a mechanical routine, 
and hence, very naturally, while 
admitting the importance of advanc- 
ing views, they really cannot see 
what is to be done about it. When 
we say that education is an affair of 
the laws of our being involving a 
wide range of considerations . 
that complete acquaintance with 
corporeal conditions which science 
alone can give . . . we seem to be 
talking in an unknown tongue, or, 
if intelligible, then very irrelevant 
and unpractical.’ 
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Then also I need hardly point 
out that the mind-training which 
the study and observation of bio- 
logical phenomena involve, forms 
another powerful aid in lifting the 
pupil out of the dull mechanical 
routine of abstract studies, to an 
intelligent appreciation of his work 
and place inthe world. The effort to 
train pupils to think for themselves, 
is confessedly the hardest task of 
the intelligent teacher ; and I have 
said enough of the method of 
biological study, I imagine, to show 
how the science, founded on obser- 
vation, must induce habits of 
thought, which should affect the 
whole educational life of the 
pupil. 

I might also point out how, 
especially in the case of girls, the 
study of biology, in its effect of 
interesting them in the world 
around, should act as an important 
means of furthering the after- 
education of their lives. The boy, 
with his future destiny as a trades- 
man or professional man, has less 
need than the girl of some solid 
study whereon the mind may rest, 
and to which it may fly for the 
intellectual occupation that it must 
inevitably feel the need of some time 
or other. As has well been said, 
‘To have one favourite study, and 
live in it with happy familiarity, 
and cultivate every portion of it 
diligently and lovingly, as « small 
yeoman proprietor cultivates his 
own land, this, as to study at least, 
is the most enviable intellectual 
life.’ And if a study should be 
sought for which shall most plea- 
santly aid in the cultivation of the 
inner life just described, it will 
assuredly be found more readily 
within the domain of biology than 
in any other department of human 
knowledge. To act as sucha mental 
stimulant ; to effectually prevent the 
occurrence of that miserable disease 
of female mental existence—ennui ; 
to give the mind breadth and 
tone from the beginning of its 
cultivation—such are the benefits 
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I claim for the school study of 
biology, carried in its natural 
development into the after-life of 
the pupil of either sex. 

That we need biological teaching, 
therefore, in our schools I think I 
may fairly maintain ; and that this 
need should assert itself by demand- 
ing the necessary supply, I must 
also boldly submit. It is for prac- 
tical educationists—for those en- 
gaged in the daily labour of teaching, 
and of observing what are the 
necessities of modern culture in its 
effects upon the future life of the 
pupils, to create this demand; to 
set forth the honest claimsof biology 
to the world at large; and to act 
as the accredited pioneers of an 
advance in education which, in the 
world’s school at large, and amongst 
thinking men and’ women, has al- 
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ready sown intellectual wealth and 
freedom broadcast, and with an 
unsparing hand. My plea is that 
this advance merely represents the 
call of the age for school-training 
in things biological; and that the 
exigencies of modern life demand 
the enrolment of the scienceamongst 
the means whereby the true end of 
educative effort may be fulfilled. 
To thus encourage and foster the 
demand for this training, should 
constitute no unimportant duty of 
the earnest reformer in educational 
matters. His labour in this respect 
will assuredly earn the gratitude of 
future years; for the effects of the 
teacher’s work tend to perfect 
the most noble part of man’s na- 
ture—that ‘ mental light,’ which 

. . » is heavenly borne and cannot die, 
Being a parcell of the purest skie ! 
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OUR ARCTIC VOYAGE. 
(AN UNSCIENTIFIC ACCOUNT.) 


By THE CHAPLAIN OF THE 


i” the spring of last year, a few 
weeks before the Arctic Expe- 
dition was to leave England, some 
old shipmates from the Naval Col- 
lege at Greenwich were dining with 
me, and told me that a question 
would be asked in the House that 
evening relative to the appointment 
of chaplains for the ships. My 
friend advised me to make applica- 
tion to the Admiralty to go in that 
capacity, if there appeared to be 
any chance of success; and I at 
once resolved to do so, for I had 
been rusting on half-pay for nearly 
a year and a half, and despaired 
of ever getting work again. On 
consulting the paper next day, I 
saw a report of a discussion in the 
House, from which it appeared that 


want of space was the only hin- 
drance to the appointment of chap- 


lains. So I at once wrote off to 
say that if they would only allow 
me to go I should be contented 
with a sea-chest and a hammock, as 
room was of so much importance. 
In a few days I was summoned to 
the Admiralty, where the First 
Lord most kindly promised to nomi- 
nate me to the Discovery, provided 
I could satisfy the doctors. I 
accordingly went to Spring Gar- 
dens, and reminded the Director- 
General that when invalided from 
the East, a few months before, he 
had jokingly told me that as I 
could not stand the tropics, the 
North Pole was evidently the place 
for me to visit next, and I begged 
him to allow me to act on his ad- 
vice. I was pronounced to have 
just the constitution for the Arctic 
regions, and wasdismissed with kind 
wishes and congratulations. At the 
Admiralty I was told that my ap- 
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pointment would be sent to me 
that evening, and that I should at 
once proceed to Port&Smouth to 
join my ship. So the next morn- 
ing saw me rapidly whirling past 
the sunny hills of Surrey on my way 
to the great naval port. Strolling 
from the station towards the Dock- 
yard, I saw alongside the jetty 
a little ship, with a band of green 
paint running round her hull, and 
the word Discovery inscribed in 
letters of gold on her stern. I 
stepped on board, but was at once 
ordered out of the ship by a young 
officer on deck, who doubtless took 
me for a British tourist. But I 
found the captain, and delivered to 
him my commission; and, kindly 
welcoming me, he introduced me to 
such of my future messmates as 
were present, and showed me the 
ship and my own cabin (for the 
hammock and sea-chest arrange- 
ment was unnecessary ), introducing 
me to the foreman of the joiners; and 
giving him instructions to fit it up 
according to my directions. My 
new comrades advised me to get 
my outfit from Mr. Lack, of the 
Strand, as everyone was employing 
him, and I should see by his books 
what others had ordered. 

So on my return to town to Mr. 
Lack’s I repaired, and ordered an 
extensive stock of flannel, chamois- 
leather, and lambswool clothing, 
which served me well in the cold 
Arctic winter. 

Preparations on board the ships, 
though energetically pushed on, 
were not completed till within a 
day or two of the Expedition’s de- 
parture. But for weeks before that 
time numbers of visitors daily pre- 
sented themselves at the dockyard, 
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anxious to see theships. The good 
people crowded the two vessels in 
the dinner-hour and at other 
vacant times, regardless of paint, 
coal-dust, crushed hats, and other 
sinevitable drawbacks, which they 
always submitted to with cheerful- 
ness and even amusement. One 
day a special train ran from Vic- 
toria Station to Portsmouth for the 
convenience of London sightseers. 
The naval cadets from the Britannia 
training-ship were brought to Ports- 
mouth to see the Arctic ships, and 
so were the boys from the Naval 
School at Greenwich. Among the 
visitors were the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Edinburgh, who paid 
us a visit about a week before our 
departure, and brought us valuable 
presents of books. The ex-Em- 
press of the French also visited 
the ships, and her thoughtful 
kindness in supplying us with 
comfortable woollen head-dresses, 
or Welsh wigs, for the cold wea- 
ther, was much appreciated. In 
fact, we received quite a number 


of presents—piano, billiard-table, 


books, Christmas gifts, eatables, 
and articles of clothing. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness shown 
us on all hands, by strangers and 
friends alike. 

Dinners were given us by all 
sorts of societies, naval and mili- 
tary, scientific and civic, and many 
invitations we were compelled to 
decline, not having suflicient time 
at our disposal to enable us to accept 
them. Amongst others, one may 
mention a dinner given at the 
Admiralty by the First Lord, at 
which were present, in addition to 
the officers of the Expedition, 
several Arctic heroes, such as 
Admirals Back, McClintock, and 
Richards, and other distinguished 
persons. Also a splendid banquet 
given by the Mayor of Portsmouth 
to the officers of the Expedition 
ought not to be forgotten. A day 
or two after this the Mayor gave a 
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dinner in the same hall to the 
crews of the Arctic ships. After 
the dinner the men were joined at 
the tables by their wives, toasts 
were proposed and speeches made, 
and some of the men sang songs. 
All seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
themselves, and to appreciate the 
Mayor’s kindness and hospitality ; 
and the entertainment was remem- 
bered and talked of long after, when 
living on pemmican in the frozen 
North. 

But May 29, the day fixed for 
our departure, at length arrived, 
and all was ready for sea. It was 
a magnificent day, and the country 
looked lovely, causing a half-regret 
at having to leave it, perhaps for 
years. 

Of course, as the Queen’s Birth- 
day, this is a general holiday at 
Portsmouth, and the dockyard was 
closed to everyone, except those 
belonging to the Arctic ships and 
their friends. In the forenoon the 
Lords of the Admiralty came 
down from town, and inspected 
the ships and their companies, 
examining everything and shak- 
ing hands with the officers on 
parting with kindly good wishes 
and hopes of a successful cruise. 
After this two photographs were 
taken on the upper deck—one of 
the officers, the other of the men. 
We then bid farewell to our 
friends, many of whom had formed 
a colony at Southsea for the last 
week or two. But some of them 
insisted on accompanying us to the 
Dockyard, and once more going on 
board, so that we were pleasantly 
employed till the last. The inde- 
fatigable carpenter, who had super- 
intended the fitting of our cabins, 
was still with us, not a little proud 
of the cheerful appearance that 
his paint and gilt work had given 
them, and ready as ever to drive 
in a nail or re-hang a_ picture. 
At the last a telegram arrived 
from the Queen addressed to the 
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Commander of the Expedition, 
wishing us success in the kindest 
terms. 

Four in the afternoon was the 
hour fixed for our departure ; and 
a few minutes before that time 
visitors had to leave the ships. 
Seamen embraced their wives and 
kissed their children ; officers waved 
adieus to theirfriends; and, punctual 
to the appointed hour, we left the 
jetty, and began to pass through 
the harbour. This was a signal 
for cheers from the ships in the 
neighbourhood. As we passed them, 
we were greeted with shouts from 
the huge Indian troop-ships. Fur- 
ther on we found the Dule of Wel- 
lington and Victory gay with bunt- 
ing, their yards manned by seamen, 
who cheered in true Naval style. 
Nor were the future sailors in the 
St. Vincent training-ship at all be- 
hind, but raised their voices as only 
boys can. Our men, their caps 
decorated with ‘Royal Oak,’ were 
in the shrouds, and replied to their 
comrades’ greeting with hearty 
good will. Now, approaching 
Southsea Beach, we see the old 
ramparts and the pier and common, 
thronged with people, the garrison 
drawn up amongst them looking 
like a scarlet thread on a black 
ground. ‘The cheering was deafen- 
ing, and was joined in by people on 
board the numerous boats and 
yachts with which the water was 
studded. The Alert led, followed 
by the Discovery. At Spithead we 
were joined by the Vulorous, which 
was to accompany us to Disco with 
stores. As we approached Warren 
Lights, we sheeted home topsuils to 
a breeze from the NE., and lifted 
thescrew. The yacht Heather Bell, 
with the Mayor of Portsmouth and 
many of his fellow-townsmen, was 
still with us; but after a time they 
left, and night began to close in as 
we dropped pleasantly down Chan- 
nel with a fair breeze. 

Now that we are left alone, 
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though hoarse from shouting, we 
surround the piano, and employ 
what remains of our voices in sing- 
ing choruses and old sea songs. 
At length we go to dinner, which 
is served to-day in our best style, 
in honour of the occasion, cham- 
pagne sparkling on the board, and 
the table covered with roses and 
spring flowers. 

Now that we are fairly off, let us 
take a view of our own ship—the 
Discovery. The upper deck is lite- 
rally crowded, for there is a deck 
cargo of coals, and ice-saws, gouges, 
chisels, planks, boats, and live 
stock are found everywhere. As 
she was built for a whaler, the 
arrangements below are quite dif- 
ferent to those of an ordinary man- 
of-war. Beginning at the stern, one 
first finds the captain’s cabin, with 
first lieutenant’s adjacent. Then 
comes the engine-room. Passing 
this by a narrow wing passage, one 
arrives at the ward-room, a low 
chamber lighted from above. lt 
measures about 22 ft. in length by 18 
in breadth, reaching from the main- 
mast for’ard. Great part of this 
apartment is occapied by the table, 
which takes up all the centre space. 
Beneath it is a great box, or jolly 
boat, crammed “with potted meat 
tins, ‘and causing considerable per- 
plexity to those ‘seated at the table 
as to the bestowal of their nether 
members. Woe to the luckless 
wight who thoughtlessly attempts 
to walk upright in the ward-room, 
for his head will assuredly make 
the acquaintance of a beam or 
stove-pipe, and be none the better 
for the encounter! Surrounding 
the ward-room are seven officers’ 
cabins, each measuring but six feet 
in all three directions. Notwith- 
standing this small size, it is made 
to contain a chest of drawers, bed, 
wash-stand, table, chair, book-case, 
bath, &ec., &ec., besides clothing 
sufficient for several years of the 
thickest and most cumbersome 
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kind. Some of the junior officers’ 
cabins, although two feet narrower, 
were found to afford sufficient ac- 
commodation. 

Passing for’ards, we arrive on 
the lower deck, and the first 
thing we come to is the galley, 
where cooking goes on for all 
hands. Overhead a number of 
poles, spars, and other things are 
stowed, and even some cutlasses. 
The crew ‘are divided into six 
messes, and on each side of the 
ship, suspended from above, are 
three mess-tables. These run 
athwart ship, and are flanked by 
lockers, covered with Brussels car- 
pet, in which the men stow their 
clothes, and on which they sit at 
their mess-tables. These messes 
have a cheerful, homelike appear- 
ance, as the men have decorated 
them with pictures and photo- 
graphs of friends. You will find 
the hands sitting here in their 
leisure hours, mending their clothes, 
or reading, playing games, or ac- 
companying a nigger melody with 
the banjo in St.-James’s-Hall style. 
The first mess we come to on the 
port side is occupied by the ma- 
rines, who are the officers’ servants. 
The seamen, and remainder of the 
ship’s company, have the other five. 
Going on towards the bows, we 
reach the sail-room. Beneath the 
lower deck is the hold, where the 
ships’ stores are placed, and in 
one part of which hammocks are 
stowed during the day. 

Rising the morning after leaving 
Portsmouth, and going on deck, 
one found that we were dropping 
down Channel with a fair wind, and 
at 8 o’clock we passed the Start. 
Being Sunday, there was church ser- 
vice on the upper deck at 10 o’clock. 
At noon we were off Plymouth, the 
Breakwater being just visible in 
the distance. We then saw a small 
steamer coming out towards us, 
with the Admiral’s flag at the main. 
It was the Princess Alice, bearing 
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Sir Harry Keppel, Port Admiral 
of Plymouth, accompanied by a 
few friends. These visitors came 
on board each ship, staying an 
hour with us. Amongst them was 
a sailor of a former generation, a 
naval officer who had joined the 
service in 1804, and been on duty 
at Nelson’s funeral. The enthu- 
siastic nonagenarian declared that, 
had he been forty years younger, 
he would certainly have accom. 
panied us if possible, and that his 
hearty sympathies went with us; 
on gaining his boat he waved his 
hat, and gave us three cheers. 
About seven in the evening we 
were off the Lizard, and the 
Valorous left us for Queenstown. 
She was to fill up with coal there, 
and to take charge of the letters 
which she might find awaiting us. 
After that she would join us in 
Bantry Bay. 

Next morning at 7 o’clock we 
were between the Scilly Islands 
and the Seven Sisters. The day 
was bright and fine, the two ships 
keeping well together, and sailing 
seven knots an hour with a NE. 
breeze. All hands were in capital 
spirits, and one constantly heard 
the sound of drum and fife on the 
lower deck, whilst the officers en- 
livened their leisure by playing the 
piano. Next morning Cape Clear 
was seen on the starboard bow; 
at noon the Mizen Head was in 
sight, and at 3 in the afternoon 
we anchored at Castle Town, Beer 
Haven, Bantry Bay. The country 
here is wild and mountainous; 
Hungry Hill, the highest point, 
having an altitude of more 
than two thousand feet. Of 
course we soon went ashore, 
and walked about the single street 
of the little town, chiefly of poor 
white houses, with a few small 
shops. Those of us who were unac- 
quainted with the West of Ireland 
were much struck by the beautiful 
deep blue eyes of the inhabitants, 
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and also by the Irish language, 
which appears to be very generally 
spoken here. The stewards busied 
themselves in procuring milk and 
poultry, and different visitors came 
off to the ships. A solitary coast- 
guard officer is stationed here, who 
was pleased to meet with some 
comrades in this remote part of the 
world. The Princess Alexandra, 
one of the Dublin Trinity House 
boats, was lying in Beer Haven, 
and her officers hospitably enter- 
tained some friends of theirs whom 
they found to be in ourship. In 
the evening some betook themselves 
to bathing, and a race was rowed 
between two boats, one from the 
Alert, the other from the Discovery, 
which terminated in the victory of 
the latter. 

The next day about noon we 
steamed out by the Western Pas- 
sage, having received some letters 
and telegrams at the last moment. 
About 1 o’clock we fell in with 
the Valorous, bringing us more 
letters—the last we were to have. 
They also lent us a signal-boy, who 
was to return to them at Disco. 
The Princess Alexandra, which had 
accompanied us out of the harbour, 
gave three parting cheers to each 
ship. We then shaped our course 
NW. There was little wind, but 
an easterly swell, which caused the 
ship to roll considerably towards 
evening. About 5 p.m. we left some 
small rocky islands, belonging to 
County Cork, which was the last 
land we should see till we reached 
Greenland. 

Now that we were fairly at sea, 
sou’westers, sea-boots, and other 
articles of clothing began to be 
issued, and the men, with their 
usual love of new things, to appear 
in them, presenting a different 
appearance to ordinary man-of- 
war’s-men. The weather was fair 
during the first week; but became 
bad on June 9, from which time 
we had it rough for nearly three 
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weeks. This caused much delay, 
as the wind was almost always 
against us, though it occasionally 
shifted, and we sometimes went 
back one day over the course of the 
previous one. We parted company 
with the other ships, and did not 
see them again till we had crossed 
the Atlantic. We shipped many 
heavy seas, which often found their 
way to the ward-room or lower 
deck, causing much discomfort, but 
no one seemed to mind it. Some- 
times we had to abandon the idea 
of a regular meal, and eat hashed 
meat out of soup-plates anywhere 
that we could place ourselves most 
steadily, some choosing to stand in 


. their cabins, whilst others sat on the 


ward-room deck, leaning against the 
bulkhead. June 13 was the worst 
day that we had; we were in a 
cyclone, and the force of wind and 
wave was tremendous. A whale- 
boat which hung from the davits 
parted in two and had to be cut 
adrift, and two other boats were 
damaged, but afterwards repaired. 
We subsequently heard that in the 
matter of boats the Alert suffered 
as much as.we did. Going on deck, 
i was astonished to see a white 


ball rolling along it pursued by a 


wave. This proved to be the 
officer of the watch, who had bor- 
rowed a macintosh a foot too long 
for him, and whose dignity had 
been discomposed by a heavy sea 
breaking over the bulwarks and 
striking him fall on the back. 
Hardly had I ceased iaughing at 
the misfortune of my friend, when 
Nemesis overtook me in the form of 
a sea, drenching me to the skin, 
and compelling me to rush below 
and shift my clothes. But the real 
grievance is when a sea comes 
through the skylight and drenches 
you as you are peaceably sitting at 
table. One such time I well re- 
member, when I had just been 
dealt a fine hand at whist, and was 
on the point of drawing the adver- 
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saries’ trumps, when several buckets 
full of salt water suddenly fell into 
the middle of the table, spoiling my 
design, and, indeed, reducing the 
cards to a pulp. But as our cabins 
had no ports, we avoided the acmé 
of misery, which, I take it, is a 
shower-bath in bed. Oh, the horror 
of waking, with a yell, to find 
gallons of water streaming over 
you! I once experienced it three 
times in a fortnight. Several were 
more or less ill during the whole of 
our passage across the Atlantic, for 
there are some men who never can 
quite conquer the feeling of sea- 
sickness. Our unhappy signal-boy, 
being on his first voyage, was 
naturally very ill, but he struggled 
on bravely and stuck to his work, 
which is, after all, the only way to 
meet this evil. However, the rough 
weather was occasionally varied by 
a calm day, when we were able to 
steam and make some progress 


towards Cape Farewell, and on 
June 27 were seventy miles south 


of it. During our whole passage 
across the Atlantic we had only 
sighted one sail. This was a barque 
flying British colours, which passed 
us at some miles’ distance on the 
22nd. On June 28 we came upon 
the ground ice for the first time. 
This ice comes down the east coast 
of Greenland and rounds Cape 
Farewell. It is different to the ice 
which comes south from Baffin’s 
Bay, which passes more to the 
west side of Davis Strait. The 
next two days we were in the pack, 
and we felt the difference in more 
ways than one. . The sea became 
quite calm, for the wind dropped. 
Sometimes we had sleet and drizzle; 
and in the middle watch the 
glass marked as low as 36°. This 
ice is a magnificent sight, and 
most striking when seen for the 
first time. Some pieces of it ap- 
pear like monstrous toadstools, 
being eaten away from beneath by 
the water. The delicate blue tints 
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on the lower part of these are 
most beautiful, resembling those 
seen on the Rhéne or Grindelwald 
glaciers. Some bergs were imposing 
from their size, for we already began 
to observe them as high as our main 
truck. Yet for every foot out of 
water there are, I believe, seven 
beneath the surface, and as they are 
often very long, their dimensions 
are huge. We also saw a number 
of bottle-nose whales, spouting large 
jets of water into the air. The 
crow’s nest was now hoisted to the 
top of the main-top-gallant mast, 
for the use of the look-out. This is 
indispensable in passing throughice, 
for one can only see a short way 
ahead from the deck, and withonta 
look-out aloft it would be impossible 
to select the right channels or lanes 
of water, by which ships pass 
through the floes. 

We sighted the coast of Green- 
land for the first time on July 1, 
and steamed northwards, having 
the land at about fourteen miles’ 
distance on the starboard side. 
These hills, the ‘icy mountains’ of 
Heber, are very bleak and _ bare, 
and were powdered with snow 
when we saw them. Occasionaliy 
a glacier is seen in a fiord, running 
down to the sea, and it is these 
glaciers which shed the large bergs. 
‘he land here exceeds 1,200 feet in 
height. Later in the day we 
sighted the dlert about eight miles 
distant. We had not seen her 
since we parted in the cyclone 
on June 13. The next day we 
came up with her, and it ap- 
peared that her course had been 
much the same as ours. Both ships 
lay to for some hours in the after- 
noon, and some of our officers and 
men fished for hallibut, of which we 
caught seven very fine ones. ‘They 
are caught by letting down a baited 
hook to the bottom, and when 4 
bite is felt, the fish is drawn up to 
the surface, and then harpooned. 
Four days after this we arrived at 
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Godhavn (Port Lievely), Disco 
Island, on July 6, at rt PM, 
the Alert having preceded us by 
about two hours. We found the 
Valorous in the harbour, she having 
arrived on the previous day. This 
ship was only to accompany us as 
far as Disco, there to fill us up 
with coal, and then to return to 
England. We found the Alert 
alongside the Valorous, taking in 
coal. Some scientific gentlemen, 
who had come in the Valorous, 
were in a boat, dredging for marine 
animals. 

The island of Disco is about 
sixty miles long, and of the same 
breadth. It is separated from 
the Greenland coast by the Waig- 
attet, a strait of some twelve or 
fifteen miles broad. Godhavn is 
situated in the southern extremity 
of the island, between the 69th 
and the 7oth parallels of lati- 
tude. It is a Danish trading set- 
tlement, placed in a commodious 
harbour. To theleft, as one enters 
it, are rocky mountains, covered 
with snow at the top. When we 
arrived, quantities of snow still re- 
mained in the ravines, through 
which torrents, formed by the 
nelting of the snows, rushed down 
to the more level, grassy land be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. 
These mountains, which are 
about 2,000 or 3,000 feet high, may 
easily be ascended by the ra- 
vines. On the right hand, or 
opposite side of the harbour, is the 
settlement. It is built on hilly, 
rocky ground. It has nearly a 
hundred inhabitants, and is there- 
fore a place of some importance— 
in fact the Governor of North 
Greenland has his residence here. 
His house isa good type of the 
better class of dwellings in the 
settlements which we visited. 
Both walls and roof are of wood, 
and, for the most part, painted 
black. The house is low, consist- 
ing only of ground-floor and attics 
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in the roof, which is very high, like 
those in old German towns. In 
front of the residence is a flagstaif 
with the Danish flag ; also a battery 
of three small guns, which are used 
for firing salutes—we were greeted 
with nine on our arrival. Within 
one finds the arrangements of a 
European house—varnished floors, 
white porcelain stoves, tables, 
pictures, and bookshelves. There 
is a similar house at which two 
Danish merchants reside, one of 
whom is Governor of Godhavn. 
The other inhabitants live in 
smaller black wooden houses, with 
a room below for the family, and a 
loft above, reached by a ladder 
from without, for stores. Entering 
a cottage, you find yourself in a 
comfortable apartment, lighted by 
glass windows, and decorated with 
pictures of Copenhagen or scenes 
from the war of ’64. Along the 
whole of one side runs a raised plat- 
form, on which the family sleep at 
night and sit in the daytime. There 
are also other seats and benches. 
In the centre of the room stands a 
stove, making the place unpleasantly 
warm ; added to which discomfort, 
there is a disagreeable odour of the 
sealskin clothes, so that one only 
makes a short visit of it. The 
people always seem pleased to 
receive strangers, display their 
different treasures, and offer for sale 
model kyaks, slippers, and tobacco- 
pouches of home manufacture: all 
made of sealskin. You may even 
be entertained by a tune played on 
a concertina, and you often find 
a clock and several books. The 
people are of a mixed race, in 
some the Danish and in others 
the Esquimaux characteristics 
preponderating. Thus some of 
them have blue eyes and fair 
hair, and others stunted forms not 
much above five feet high, huge 
flat brown faces and coarse black 
hair. Some of those who look least 
European live in rude, low huts, 
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built of stones and turf. These 
are entered on hands and knees by 
a long, low passage, or rather 
tunnel. Yet even these huts are 
well lighted by large glass windows; 
walls, roof, and floor, on the inside, 
being lined with wood, and the in- 
ternal arrangements the same as in 
the other houses. The dress of the 
people is mostly Esquimaux, but 
the Danes partially retain the Euro- 
pean costume. The habit of both 
sexes is very similar, but one soon 
learns to distinguish between them. 
Both men and women wear seal- 
skin jacket and trousers, the jacket 
having a hood to be drawn over 
the head. The women wear high 
sealskin boots, made of dressed 
leather, dyed yellow, white, or pink, 
and above them, round the knees, 
is often worn a small piece of white 
linen about five inches broad. The 
women wear cotton jackets over 
their sealskin ones—blue, green, or 
pink in colour—and so do the men 
sometimes. Unlike the men, the 
women have the hair gathered up 
in a knot at the back of the head, 
bound round with a piece of ribbon, 
and they wear a coloured handker- 
chief round the head. About the 
houses, or near the beach, one sees 
the dogs, basking in the sun. 
Sometimes there is a tremendous 
noise, when they fight, or all set on 
one unfortunate animal, and worry 
him without mercy. They are fine 
animals, with shaggy, thick coats, 
rather wolfish though in their ap- 
pearance. They are possessed of 
great strength, and are most useful 
in dragging sledges over the snow 
and ice. One also sees kyaks 
placed on a rock or on the roof of 
a shed. These are long, narrow 
canoes, made of sealskin stretched 
over slight frames, and very light. 
They are dyed black when new, but 
lose this in time and become white. 
The legs must be introduced 
through a small hole in the centre, 
which is so narrow that few people 
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unaccustomed to a kyak can 
get into one. The Esquimaux 
manage them with great adroitness ; 
they can turn a somersault in one, 
their bodies passing beneath the 
canoe, immersed in the water, and 
the canoe making a complete re- 
volution on its shorter axis. But 
if an inexperienced person cap. 
sized in one he would, in default 
of help, be drowned, as he could 
neither extricate himself from the 
kyak nor right her again. Two 
only of our party were able to 
manage these canoes. One officer 
attempting it was half drowned by 
the canoe capsizing. 

There is always a store at a 
settlement to supply the wants of 
the inhabitants. They buy cotton 
and linen for clothes, rice and flour 
for food, and tobacco. Powder and 
shot are sold to them for hunting at 
a very cheap rate, and with a small 
rifle, which they obtain for 30s. 
from the Governor, they make 
certain of a seal at a short range. 
This animal is the main support 
of these people. It provides good 
wholesome food for themselves and 
their dogs; the skin being made 
into clothing, and the oil from 
the blubbers supplying light and 
warmth. But they shoot many 
more than would suffice for their 
own wants, and the surplus skins 
and oil are exchanged for articles 
of European manufacture, and form 
the principal exports of Greenland. 

The weather was splendid during 
our week at Godhavn, and those 
who were free to do so availed 
themselves of the opportunity of 
rambling about the mountains and 
valleys, and shooting eider-ducks 
on the sea. One was well repaid 
for a hard climb by a splendid view 
from the snow-covered plateaux 
at the top of the mountains. 
On the day after our arrival I set 
out with three companions to ascend 
the neighbouring heights. I chose 
one of the ravines, which I found 
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retty severe climbing, it being 

filled with snow. A little more 
than an hour sufficed to reach 
the summit, where I was knee 
deep in snow. My friends had 
hoped to find an easier ascent round 
a shoulder of the mountain, but 
they had very hard work, and were 
compelled to take twice as long. 
We saw no signs of life up there, 
except a solitary ptarmigan, still 
wearing its white winter plumage. 
Our descent by glissade over the 
snow in a ravine was most rapid, 
and at the base of the mountains 
we found more vegetation than we 
saw anywhere else in the Arctic 
regions. By the sides of the rapid 
streams was an abundance of vel- 
vety moss, of the most beautiful 
green that can be imagined. A 
number of dwarf willows several 
inches high were also seen, and a 
quantity of small, though lovely 
Arctic flowers, of which the red 
saxifrage makes the most show. 
A number of stacks of peat were 
standing here ; the people using it 
for fuel and for building purposes. 
On reaching the sea one of my 
comrades was venturesome enough 
to bathe, but he did not remain long 
in the icy water. This excursion 
was our first experience of Arctic 
mountaineering. 

Duck shooting is very good fun. 
The best way to get at the water- 
fowl is to take a small boat at night 
and paddle up to them as they 
are feeding on the water. It hardly 
does to shoot them on shore, for 
though one may get a shot as they 
fly past, the birds mostly fall into 
the water. 

Outside the harbour a number of 
icebergs floated about, which looked 
very beautiful, especially when the 
sun was at its lowest at night; for 
of course it never set now: we had 
been enjoying perpetual daylight 
for some time. Frequently there 
was a beautiful mirage, doubling 
the size of the bergs on the horizon, 
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and showing the mainland very 
plainly ; about midnight, tinged by 
the glorious orange and crimson 
hues in the sky, this appearance 
was magnificent. We were some- 
what troubled by gnats, or mos- 
quitos, as they are sometimes 
called, though they are much 
smaller and less formidable than 
the pests of tropical marshes which 
go by that name. Still they were 
able to attack one or two to such 
purpose that they were unfitted 
for work, and had to be put on the 
doctor’s list. 

There are two graveyards at 
Godhavn, and the graves are 
marked by wooden crosses, painted 
black and white, with names and 
ages of the deceased. The names 
appear to be all Danish, with the 
exception of a few Scotch ones— 
marking the resting-places of men 
who have belonged to whalers. 
But these cemeteries are neither of 
them situated near the church—a 
plain, black, wooden structure, with 
low sash windows and high-pitched 
roof. Within one finds the ar- 
rangements customary in a Luthe- 
ran place of worship. Opposite the 
entrance is a small altar with 
candlesticks, pewter paten and 
chalice, and plaster-of-Paris image 
of Christ after the celebrated statue 
of Thorwaldsen. Behind this hangs 
an engraving of the Ascension. 
There are plain deal benches for 
the accommodation of more than 
fifty people. The services are per- 
formed by the schoolmaster, a 
worthy man of mixed race; and 
such ceremonies as marriages and 
baptisms are deferred for an oc- 
casional visit from the pastor of 
Upernavik. The use of this humble 
fane was borrowed by us on the 
Sunday that we spent at Godhavn, 
and Holy Communion was cele- 
brated there by the chaplains of the 
three ships, the service being at- 
tended by a large portion of the 
officers and men. 
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The inhabitants of Disco resemble 
the German peasants in their love 
of waltzing. There is a shed ad- 
joining the store, which is some- 
times used as a ball-room in the 
evening, and on different nights 
during our stay officers and men 
from the Arctic ships led out the 
fair Esquimaux. We finally ad- 
journed to the green sward outside, 
as the atmosphere in a small room 
full of sealskins proved very op- 
pressive. 

After a stay of nine days we 
quitted Godhavn on the evening of 
July 15. The Alert took the Go- 
vernor of North Greenland to 
Ritenbank, our destination. Before 
leaving, salutes were fired on shore, 
and replied to by the Valorous. 
There being no wind, the Alert 
steamed and towed the Discovery, 
the Valorous following. The sea 
was as smooth as glass, but the 
weather cold and foggy, so that it 
was necessary to keep sounding the 
fog-horn from time to time. On 
starting we steered to the NE., and 
reached Ritenbank at eleven o’clock 
next morning. This settlement 
consists of a few turf hovels, and 
one or two wooden houses. It is 
situated on an island between Disco 
Island and the mainland. Here 
we took in twenty-five dogs. The 
Alert had obtained the same number 
at Godhavn. The day being beauti- 
fully fine and bright, each ship sent 
a boat party to a ‘loomery’ in the 
neighbourhood. We sailed and 
rowed in our boats for several hours 
before reaching it. There we found 
numbers of looms and gulls flying 
over our heads, and thousands of 
them perched in long rows on the 
ledges of the fine lofty cliffs. It was 
a most remarkable sight, and we ex- 
pected at first to fill our boat with 
birds. But most of them were out of 
range, and of those that we did shoot 
many remained on the ledges of 
the rocks where they were perched. 
However, we bagged a fair number ; 
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but, hoping to obtain more, landed, 
and tried to reach them. I left my 
boots behind, thinking that bare 
feet would hold the rock better than 
hobnailed boots, but had them 
lacerated for my pains by the sharp 
stones. Attempting to approach 
the looms by a narrow ledge on the 
face of the cliff I lost my balance, 
and picked myself up, cut and 
bruised, among therocks below. We 
then proceeded to the head of 
the bay, where we found another 
loomery, and got more birds, also 
some eggs. At the extreme end of 
this bay a mountain stream runs 
down to the sea through beuutiful 
mossy banks. Here we landed, 
and climbing the hills for some 
distance, arrived at a position from 
which we obtained a glorious view. 
At a great depth immediately be- 
neath us was an extensive sea of 
ice, hardly distinguishable from 
water, so smooth was its surface. 
Large bergs appeared at intervals 
on this icy lake, and in the centre 
stood a rocky island. On the far- 
ther side of the lake a glacier 
flowed into it, from which the bergs 
are shed. This was one of the 
most striking sights that we saw 
in the Arctic regions. On our 
way back we made another halt at 
the great loomery, and got a few 
more birds. A great many car- 
tridges were fired with little effect. 
I had purchased an old-fashioned 
fowling-piece from the Governor at 
Godhaven, such as is used by the 
Esquimaux, paying for it the enor- 
mous sum of 1l., and had now an 
opportunity of testing its powers. 
But it was all to no purpose that I 
perseveringly loaded the piece time 
after time, laboriously pouring pow- 
der and shot from rude horns, after 
the manner of our grandfathers, 
and ramming down newspapers as 
a wad. The only result of firing 
was a great noise, which however 
did not at all discompose the dig- 
nified gravity of the looms, wo 
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continued perched on the ledges of 
the cliff. solemnly surveying the 
whole affair. Growing discouraged, 
Tat length handed the gun over to 
one of the men, but after four 
repeated essays to knock over a 
bird, he gave it up as useless. A 
wag remarked that the looms evi- 
dently thought that we had come 
to bring them the latest news from 
the outer world, and that he could 
see them curiously peering down 
the gun-barrel with one eye, to read 
the newspaper. We afterwards 
found that this gun scattered the 
shot so much as to be of very little 
use, and it was consequently called 
the ‘Distributor.’ [had also bought 
a small rifle at Godhavn for 30s., 
of the sort which the Esquimaux use 
for seal-shooting. Its fire is most 
accurate at a short range, as I have 
often proved; but as the only 
ballet-mould I could obtain made 
a bullet far too large, this weapon 
was of little service. It was deri- 
sively named the ‘Tickler,’ and 
Disco smooth-bore and rifle were 
both put on the shelf, with sincere 
pity for the unhappy natives who are 
compelled to use these primitive 
weapons. 

But to return to the boat excur- 
sion. Having collected the looms, 
and stowed them at the bottom 
of the boat, we rowed for the 
ship, and tried to enliven the time 
by songs, everyone taking his turn, 
and ‘Three Jolly Post Boys,’ 
‘When we were boys together,’ ‘Ten 
thousand miles away,’ and sea songs 
too numerous to mention, were 
shouted ont with great enthusiasm. 
As I was toiling at a cutter’s oar 
in the bows, a halt was called to 
drink the last of the grog, and a 
little was passed to me in the cup 
ofa flask by my messmates in the 
stern. Being rather fatigued with 
rowing, and not wishing to keep 
them waiting, I finished it at a 
draught, and returned the empty 
cup. I heard nothing of it at the 
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time ; but it afterwards transpired 
that I had unconsciously swallowed 
all the remaining liquor, on which 
my friends had been reckoning for 
some time, and though I vainly 
pleaded ignorance, it was many a 
long day before I heard the last of 
the Ritenbank grog. But as every- 
thing has an end, we at last reached 
the ship at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
and foraging parties immediately 
commenced to explore the recesses 
of the steward’s office and the meat- 
safe. Thence we at length procured 
meat-pies, poultry, mutton, and 
paté de foie gras, which, together 
with our allowance of beer and 
sherry, formed a sumptuous repast, 
which we immediately attacked in 
a ravenous manner; for, with the 
exception of a few sardines and 
such like trifles, we had taken 
nothing since the previous morning. 

Thus ended a delightful little 
excursion, in which we were well 
repaid for our labours by a smail 
addition to our stock of fresh pro- 
visions and by most magnificent 
scenery. About an hour after our 
return to the ship, the Valorous left 
us and proceeded up the Waigat to 
coal at a mine there. Two hours 
after we weighed anchor and fol- 
lowed her, signalling Farewell as we 
passed her in the evening. There 
is fine scenery in the Waigattet, 
the mountains being bold and lofty; 
also many fine bergs were on the 
sea when we passed through it. 
Proceeding northwards, we arrived 
at Proven on the evening of the 
19th. This is a settlement of much 
the same size as Godhayn. It is 
on a small island a little north of 
the 72nd parallel. We only stopped 
here for two days, taking a number 
of soundings and making a rough 
survey of the harbour. Before 
leaving, we took on board Hans 
Christian, our Esquimaux hunter 
and dog driver, a most useful man, 
who had accompanied Kane, Hayes, 
and Hall in their expeditions. He 
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brought his kyak and rifle with 
him, for, like David, he preferred 
the rude weapon which he had 
proved to the more finished arms 
of strangers. And right well did 
he use his muzzle-loader, and many 
times we had to thank him for a 
meal of seal-meat, when otherwise 
we should have been compelled to 
content ourselves with navy salt 
beef. He wore a rather rueful 
countenance on leaving home for 
his fourth expedition, introducing 
himself to us by saying, ‘My wife 
she plenty cry all night; she lovvey 
me too motch.’ The Alert had 
shipped an Esquimaux at Disco, 
named Frederik. At Proven we 
found the Governor’s wife rather 
in distress about her baby. The 
annual brig from Copenhagen had 
not yet arrived, and there was con- 
sequently a dearth of suitable food. 
We were happy to be able to supply 
a few tins of Swiss milk for the 
baby’s use, for which the mother 
was exceedingly grateful. One 
would think that life in these little 


isolated places must be misery to 
a lady accustomed to the amenities 


of European civilisation. The 
Governor received us with hospi- 
tality, and gave us some beer of 
native manufacture — not quite 
equal to Bass, but still a very 
tolerable beverage. In a shed I 
saw a large iron tank filled with 
seal-oil for exportation ; it appeared 
to be particularly clear and good. 
A few hours after leaving Proven, 
we stopped at a loomery for an 
hour or two, and managed to bag 
a couple of hundred birds. Shortly 
after we anchored at Upernivik, 
where we left our letters, to be 
forwarded to Europe by the Danish 
vessels which annually visit the 
Greenland coast. This was our 
last opportunity of communicating 
with home. Going on shore, we 
were hospitably received by the 
Governor and pastor. We only 
stayed here for the day, leaving in 
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the evening, and passing through 
a quantity of ice amidst rocky 
islands. 

At night we saw the Upernivik 
glacier, stretching away on the 
eastern horizon mile after mile, 
We could hardly believe it to be a 
glacier at first, so immense did it 
appear. Yet I suppose it is as 
nothing compared with the great 
tracts of ice in the interior of the 
continent. As seen in the far dis. 
tance it has the appearance of an 
undulating extent of arable land. 
In the morning we stopped for 
a few hours near the Esquimanx 
village of Kangitok, where our 
Hans had once acted for a short 
time as schoolmaster. Some of the 
natives came off to the ships in 
their kyaks, hoping to barter fish 
or seal-skin boots. 

The next day we saw a bear on 
an extensive floe near which we 
stopped, and several officers went 
in pursuit. But being alarmed at 
so many assailants, the bear went 
off at a quick, shuffling trot, and 
was soon out of range. This was 
most unfortunate, as we never saw 
another. So the bear which had 
been selected as a crest for our 
crockery proved to be rather in. 
apposite. Yet traces of these ani- 
mals were once or twice seen near 
our winter quarters; but it must 
be rarely that one ventures so far 
north, as they would find hardly 
any seals. We not only lost the 
bear, but also one of the dogs, 
which ran away over the floe, and 
refused to return or to allow him. 
self to be caught. 

On the evening of the next 
day, July 25, we reached Cape 
York. This is the north-western 
point of Melville Bay. Here are 
high bold cliffs, having a little moss 
on the slopes. A number of huge 
bergs were seen, they having been 
shed from a neighbouring glacier. 
One part of the sea was covered 
with ice, and over this we soon saw 
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several Esquimaux approaching. 
They picketed their dogs, driving 
their spears into the ice, and 
walked to the ships, which were 
anchored to the floe. They were 
much finer men than their cousins 
of the Danish settlements, but 
are quite uncivilized, for they do 
not communicate with the settle- 
ments, and only have a chance 
visit from the whalers. We gave 
them some matches and a few other 
trifles, and a little sugar gave them 
great delight. In the course of the 
night they returned with a few 
others to the ships, which had 
moved some miles. They had four 
sledges drawn by twenty-four dogs. 
Their weapon is a spear six feet 
long tipped with narwhal ivory. 
Their dress is similar to the Es- 
quimaux that we had already seen, 
except that the trousers are of bear- 
skin. We gave them some of the 
skin and blubber of a narwhal, 
and they ate it most voraciously, 
cramming as large a portion as 
possible into their mouths, and 
cutting it off, close to their noses 
with their knives. In fact they are 
as thorough savages as one could 
find anywhere. These people were 
very friendly with Dr. Kane, and 
Hans at that time chose one of them 
for his wife. We wished to take a 
brother of hers with us, but that 
was impossible, as he was absent on 
a hunting excursion. The nar- 
whal of which I spoke was a female 
of about twelve feet in length, with 
a beautiful straight horn four feet 
long. It was speared by a harpoon 
gun from one of the boats. A num- 
ber of seals were seen, and a great 
many little awks were shot. How- 
ever, we did not stay many hours 
at Cape York, but continued our 
voyage northwards, with fine, lofty 
cliffs on the starboard side. In the 
fiords, descending to the sea, are 
glaciers, from which huge masses 
of ice became detached. We now 
saw bergs much larger than those 
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which we had previously met 
with, some being about 300 feet 
high. On July 26 we passed by the 
Crimson Cliffs, and Cape Dudley 
Digges of Baffin, and arrived next 
morning at the Carey Islands. 
Here we stopped for a couple of 
hours, whilst the Alert landed a 
dépdt of provisions, in case of need 
on our return to the south. Dépdts 
were to be established at different 
places on our way. A little after 
leaving the Carey Islands, we passed 
between Hakluyt and Northumber- 
land Islands. The day was fine and 
bright, and the effect of the high 
cliffs was magnificent. Huge bergs 
floated on the sea, on which num- 
bers of little awks were seen. 
Thousands of them also perched 
on the cliffs at one part of Hakluyt 
Island. 

The next morning we anchored 
in a bay a little to the north 
of Port Foulke, the winter quar- 
ters of Dr. Hayes’ expedition in 
1860-61. Several excursions were 
made, and a few hares were ob- 
tained. Little awks were shot on 
the sea. One party had a very 
long, but most interesting day, 
crossing the magnificent Brother 
John glacier, which flows to the 
sea from an enormous Mer de Glace. 
One of them had the luck to shoot 
a reindeer, the only one we ever 
obtained. It was cut up, and the 
haunches, and most of the meat, 
carried back to the ship. Deer are 
said to be most abundant here in 
the winter, and we saw a number 
of horns, but only four of the ani- 
mals themselves. The skull of a 
musk-ox we also found. We only 
stayed at Port Foulke one day, 
continuing our voyage next morn- 
ing. We were now in the narrowest 
part of Smith’s Sound; there is 
less than thirty miles between the 
east and the west land, a little to 
north of Port Foulke. We crossed 
over to the west land, somewhat 
encumbered by large masses of floe, 
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which were drifting about in mid- 
channel. The next day, July 30, 
we reached Cape Sabine, the south- 
east point of Hayes’ Sound. Here 
we stayed for some hours to raise a 
cairn, and place a dépédt. Hayes’ 
Sound is a wide channel leading 
from Smith’s Sound westward. 
We tried to leave this place, but 
were soon compelled by the state 
of the ice to put back again, and 
remain for four or five days in 
a small harbour near Cape Sabine, 
thence named Wait-a-bit Harbour. 
After this, we cruised about in the 
south part of Hayes’ Sound for 
about five days more, being still pre- 
vented by the ice from going north. 
The weather was now becoming 
bleak, snow falling at times. Ex- 
cursions on shore were made, but 
only a few hares were obtained. 
Some ruined Esquimaux huts were 
discovered, surrounded by musk-ox 
and reindeer bones; a fox-trap and 
knife-handle were also found near 
them. However, we at last found a 
lead across the Sound, and anchored 
to the floe in Franklin Pierce 
Bay on August 9. This is near 
Cape Prescott, the north-east point 
of Hayes’ Sound. We were de- 
tained here for another three days. 
Several walruses were seen, lying 
in groups on the floe. Two of them 
were shot by harpoon guns from 
the boats’ bows. Their flesh was 
very useful as food for the dogs—a 
year later we would gladly have 
eaten it ourselves. On our voyage, 
whether from want of exercise, or 
from some other cause, a number 
0: the dogs wert mad, and a great 
mw’.y died. iis was a most un- 
fortunate thing, as they are invalu- 
able for sledging. During these 
tedious delays we whiled away the 
time by sledging over the floe, 
learning to manage the dogs. In 
the evenings we got up football 
matches between the two ships’ 
companies, and a game of rounders 
was sometimes attempted. We then 
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crept a few miles further along the 
coast to Dobbin Bay, where we had 
to remain some days. A few ptar- 
migan and hares were shot here, 
and a sledge party went one day 
to Cape Louis Napoleon, ‘some of 
the men getting thoroughly wet 
from falling into the sea through 
cracks in the ice. At Dobbin Bay 
docks had to‘be cut in the floe, in 
which to place the ships. This was 
to prevent them being nipt between 
the floe and moving masses of ice. 
A dock is made by cutting the floe 
with ice-saws, suspended from 
wooden tripods which were erected 
on the ice. The masses of ice thus 
detached from the floe are then 
pushed out with long poles, or ice- 
points as they are called. A shel- 
tered place is thus formed, in which 
the ship may lie secure. 

For some time we continued to 
move slowly to the north along the 
west -coast of Kennedy Channel, 
travelling a few miles when the ice 
opened out from the shore and left 
a passage, and then anchoring to 
the floe again. Sometimes a hare 
would be shot on shore.- We were 
now able to skate in the evenings, 
on the pools of frozen fresh water 
which are found on the floe. These 
pools are formed by the melting of 
the snow on the surface of the ice in 
warm weather. From time to time 
dépéts of provisions were landed. 

At last we got into open water, 
and arrived at Bessel Bay, on the 
east side of the channel, on August 
23. But we only remained one day 
there, and then crossed over again 
to the west land, anchoring in a 
convenient bay somewhat farther 
to the uorthward. We reached 
this early in the morning of Au- 
gust 25, and it was fixed upon 
as a good place for us to winter 
in. So in that harbour we re- 
mained for nearly a year, and it 
was thence named ‘ Discovery Bay.’ 
It is a large, well-sheltered harbour, 
separated by a large island, called 
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ixpedition Island, from Lady 
Franklin’s Channel, or Bay, as it 
was afterwards shown to be. The 
harbour can be entered on either 
side of the island; we came in by 
the eastern entrance, where a long 
breakwater, running from the 
island, narrows the mouth of the 
harbour. Mountains of two thou- 
sand feet high surround the har- 
bour, but close to the ship’s anchor. 
age, a gently sloping valley gave 
access to the land. This place is 
situated in lat. 81° 44’ N., long. 
65° 3’ W., so that the winter quar- 
ters of the American ship Polaris 
were nearly opposite on the east 
side of Hall’s Basin. The Alert 
accompanied us in, but left next 
day, her object being to proceed as 
far north as possible before winter 
set in. She took with her an 
officer and seven men from our 
ship, with a sledge and its equip- 
ments. ‘They were to return .to us 


as soon as possible, bringing us 
news of the Alert’s position, but 


were unable to reach us before the 
spring. Cheers were given by the 
crew of each ship as the Alert 
left us. She was prevented by the 
ice from going more than a couple 
of miles for some days, but on the 
28th she found a lane of water 
leading north, and we finally lost 
sight of her. 

As soon as we had settled-down 
in our winter quarters, the cap- 
tain ordered the crew to fall in 
on deck, and told them that we 
had reached our final destination. 
On this they gave three cheers for 
winter quarters, and three more 
for the captain, and were thankful 
that such a good place had been 
selected, as it was, without excep- 
tion, the best harboar that we had 
met with for hundreds of miles. 
The winter was fast approaching, 
snow already lying several inches 
thick on the land. Without loss 
of time all hands commenced car- 
rying boats and spare spars on 
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shore. Also timber, sledges, and 
everything that could be got rid 
of. A large tent was made of yards 
and sails, in which part of the pro- 
visions, ammunition, and other 
stores were placed. ‘This work oc- 
cupied several days. 

In the meantime such of the 
officers as were free to do so were 
exploring the neighbouring country, 
making long excursions over the 
mountains, and through the valleys, 
and often returning with fine hares 
hanging from their belts. Our 
Esquimaux hunter was now in his 
proper element, and of course did 
better than anyone else. He pro- 
cured a few seals which were given 
to the dogs. But the game of 
most importance was the musk-ox. 
We managed to shoot thirty or 
forty of these animals during the 
first fortnight, but after this saw 
no more of them till the next 
spring. A herd of oxen was close 
to the shore as we entered the har- 
bour, and some of the Alert’s offi- 
cers landed and shot nine—in fact, 
nearly ail that were there. Very 
few were ever permitted to escape. 
If the bull, who is the leader of 
the herd, be shot, the others seem 
to be uncertain what to do. They 
may then be approached and 
slaughtered at pleasure. When 
attacked, they defend themselves 
by keeping close to each other, with 
their tails together, and heads out- 
wards, which they toss defiantly. 
But there is little sport in musk- 
ox hunting—it is mere butchery, 
and as such we regarded it, for the 
fresh meat was of course invalu- 
able. for winter use. The frozen 
carcases, hung in the shrouds, 
would keep fresh for an indefinite 
period, and were well out of reach 
of the dogs. The Alert, being 
further north than we, hardly got 
any musk-oxen, for they probably 
travel south before winter sets in. 
They are not unlike Kylo cattle 
in appearance, being small, sturdy 
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animals, with enormous heads, and 
massive horns. Their hair, which 
is black, slightly tinged with a red- 
dish brown, is very long, and in 
the winter, beneath this, is a 
quantity of thick wool. The oxen 
are very active, ascending the 
steep rocky hills as easily as goats. 
The flesh is occasionally nearly as 
good as English beef, but it often 
has an unpleasant musky smell and 
flavour, at times so strong that 
some people are unable to eat it. 
We could not account for this 
muskiness, neither age, sex, nor 
time of year, appearing to regulate 
it. In the same herd some of the 
animals would have perfectly sweet 
meat, whilst others would be atro- 
ciously musky. But if the codking 
be thorough, this evil is much 
modified. We were obliged to 
make several sledge journeys, with 
strong parties of men, to bring 
home the game from places where 
they had been shot, sometimes 
miles distant from the ship. When 
skinned and cleaned, and the head 
taken off, the carcase would often 
weigh nearly three hundred pounds. 
This preparing the slaughtered 
beasts for carrying off was most 
repulsive work, to say nothing of 
the cold. There can be few things 
more unpleasant than standing for 
hours in several inches of snow, 
with a biting cold wind blowing, 
skinning a frozen carcase, redolent 
of musk. This task completed, 
we would stand round the small 
stove, and eat hot steaks which the 
cook had been frying for us. Then 
nothing would remain to be done 
but to load the sledges, and proceed 
homewards. We had several such 
laborious, but most satisfactory, 
days, and cnly wished that we had 
occasion for yet more of them. 
But the winter was rapidly ap- 
proaching; and the musk -oxen 
were leaving us. Once some 
which had been skinned, and left 
on the hill-side where they had 
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been shot, were found by the party 
going to fetch them to be so strongly 
frozen to the rocks that six or eight 
men hardly sufficed to tear them 
off by means of a rope—in fact, 
part of a rock came off adhering 
to the ribs of one of the carcases. 
Most of the sheep had been killed 
on the voyage, but the few which 
remained on _ reaching winter 
quarters were landed, whereupon a 
great uproar was heard, the dogs 
having attacked them. Some otf 
them being nearly worried to death, 
had to be killed out of hand, and 
were hung up in the rigging with 
the frozen hares and musk-oxen. 
The winter began in earnest soon 
after our arrival, as 20° was 
about the average temperature at 
the commencement of Septem- 
ber, and something below zero at 
the close of the month. Conse- 
quently, the sea began to freeze 
rapidly, and the ice would bear by 
the 1oth of September. In the 
course of the winter it became three 
feet thick. We tried skating on 
the newly formed ice, but found it 
hard work for the shins, very dif- 
ferent to skating on fresh-water ice. 
After a week or two we made a 
rink, which we kept in order and 
used during the whole winter. We 
formed it by making a hole in the 
ice, drawing water out in buckets, 
and pouring it over a large circular 
path, which we had previously 
marked out. This path was about 
eight feet broad, and some hundreds 
of feet long. The water poured on 
to the floe formed very good ice. 
After a gale of wind or snow-fall 
we had to brush the snow off the 
rink, and this snow at last formed 
aregular wall round it. The 
country now become completely 
covered with snow; but we had no 
heavy snowstorms, and it never 
was thicker than a few inches, ex- 
cept in hollows and drifts. ‘ Tobog- 
goning’ now became a favourite 
amusement. Sitting or lying on a 
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small sledge, one descends the hill- 
sides at a tremendous pace, amidst 
a cloud of snow, and, on reaching 
the bottom, the beard and eyebrows 
are found to be caked with it. 

A little preliminary sledging was 
done in the autumn, in the early 
part of October, but the important 
work was reserved for the spring. 
The survey of the harbour was, 
however, made on our arrival in 
winter quarters, flags being taken 
in boats, and erected at con- 
spicuous points, as marks. -As soon 
as the ice would bear, the survey- 
ing officers set ont in a dog-sledge, 
putting up more marks, and taking 
measurements and angles. One 
party tried a journey over the hills 
with a light cart instead of a sledge, 
but thisproved quite impracticable, 
the wheels sticking in the snow, 
and the party soon had to return. 
The cart proved more useful in the 
summer, when the hills were bare 
of snow. We now built several 
houses on the floe, near to the ship. 
They were made of blocks of ice, 
cut from bergs which were frozen 
into the floe. The blocks were 
properly squared, and the walls 
formed of them by cementing them 
together with a sort of mortar made 
of snow and water mixed. The 
roof of the building could be made 
of sails and spars. The largest of 
these buildings had a chimney, and 
was employed as a smithy. It had 
a beautiful appearance in the winter, 
when illuminated by the fire from 
within. A smaller house was the mag- 
netic observatory, and a small roof- 
less building contained the large 
telescope. Some wooden observa- 
tories, brought from England for 
the purpose, had been already 
erected on shore, and, as the weather 
became colder, were banked up with 
snow for warmth. 

At the end of October the ship’s 
sides were also banked up, and the 
upper deck covered with eight or 
ten inches of snow. The effect of 
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this snow covering was at once 
apparent, the temperature inside 
the ship being considerably raised. 
Some time previously an awning 
had been spread over the upper deck 
and curtains hung from the awning 
to form sides, so that the upper 
deck was formed into a large tent. 
This gave secure protection from 
wind. Outside the ship staircases 
were made of large slabs of ice by 
which to walk out on to the floe. 

On October 16 we lost the sun 
for 142 days, though we had day- 
light for some time after. The 
tints in the sky and on the snow- 
clad hills about this time were 
most lovely—orange, crimson, and 
purple. But one cannot say that 
we were ever without signs of the 
existence of the sun. Even on the 
shortest day a very faint glimmer 
could be seen towards the south at 
noon. We always had some light 
from the stars, and for ten days in 
each month we had the moon. The 
white snow of course forms an ex- 
cellent reflector, and economises 
the light wonderfully. We were 
too far north to witness a good 
aurora borealis, though there was 
sometimes a faint white appearance 
in the sky, rapidly changing in 
form and position. A periselene 
was occasionally seen, also a par- 
helion, on the sun’s return. 

After the ship was housed in fot 
the winter, the daily divisions, ox 
inspection, was held outside on the 
ice. Muster and prayers in the 
open air with the glass as low as 
— 50° would be decidedly unpleasant 
were not the ceremony made very 
brief. 

A space was measured on the floe 
for exercise ; at first, by a flag half 
a mile off, but afterwards a trian- 
gular path of a mile in length was 
marked out, having the ship at 
one of the angles. From this road 
the snow was cleared by means of 
pickaxes and shovels. The path had 
occasionally to be re-cleared, espe- 
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cially after a gale; and the snow 
thus shovelled off was useful, as it 
formed a wall round the walk, 
which could otherwise not have 
been seen. Everyone used this path 
daily in the winter, more from 
duty than pleasure, for walking 
continually over the same track 
in cold and darkness proved cheer- 
less work. The men used to cut 
fresh-water ice from pieces of berg, 
and bring it to the ship on sledges, 
to be melted for use. 

A man looks a singular object 
when dressed in Arctic winter cos- 
tume. Out of doors the outer gar- 
ments mostly consisted of seal-skin 
articles, supplied by Jeff of Regent 
Street. Heavy duffel boots were 
universally worn, and the feet never 
gotcoldinthem. The duffelreached 
to the knee, where it was tied to 
the leg to support it, and beneath 
the foot was a cork sole, more 
than an inch in thickness. And 
great need there was for the 
warmest clothing, for the cold was 
very searching at times. Yet we 
had sudden and great changes of 
temperature. There was little wind, 
but when it did come it was mostly 
from the south, and brought warm 
weather. Thus on December 4, the 
temperature was raised to + 27° by 
wind, whereas the average was 
perhaps —40°. Asan instance of a 
very sudden change: on February 4 
the glass stood at — 46° at midnight, 
and in g hours’ time it was at —1°: 
a difference of 45° in a morning, 
the difference in fact between a 
cold winter and a hot summer day 
in England. The cold became de- 
cidedly disagreeable when below 
—40°. March 4 was the coldest 
day we had, the glass marking 
—70°; at night. This was too 
much even for the dogs, who live 
comfortably in the open air almost 
all the winter. One poor creature 
was frozen to the floe by his tail, 
and another had his tongue frozen 
to the inside of a meat tin, from 
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which he had been eating. The 
unhappy brutes showed that the 
cold ice pained their feet, by con- 
tinually raising them, like a ‘cat 
on hot bricks. So they were taken 
on board, and thawed for a day or two 
till the worst was over. ‘Thawed’ 
is the right expression, for their 
long hair got frozen into icy lamps, 
which rattled against each other as 
they moved about, like lustres on a 
chandelier. But though our Esqui- 
maux built some ice kennels the 
dogs were never seen to use them. 
Hans himself seemed to have no 
regard for the cold. I saw him 
working outside the ship on the 
coldest day, with his hands unco- 
vered, and on expressing my sur- 
prise, he onlyreplied, ‘ You English- 
man feel plenty cold, me Esquimaux 
man no feel cold.’ 

Another instance of the hardiness 
of an Esquimaux constitution. One 
very cold night in January this 
worthy was nowhere to be seen, 
and parties were sent out to find 
traces of him. After a long search 
in the dark, his footsteps were made 
out in the snow, and several men set 
off to find him. After several hours’ 
heavy walking through deep snow 
in duffel boots, they found the truant 
comfortably asleep, burrowed into 
a snow drift on the side of a hill. 
When aroused, he declared that 
he was ‘plenty warm.’ What put 
this freak into his head we could 
never discover, but at our next 
entertainment one of our seamen 
gave us a song which he had com- 
posed, narrating the incident in a 
comic style. 

The frost has one recommenda- 
tion, viz., that it preserves meat. 
Musk-oxen when required for use 
had only to be taken down from the 
rigging and chopped up like wood. 
A barrel of pork would have the 
staves of the cask torn from the 
meat, and the solid mass, looking 
like a great lump of ice, would 
then be sawn up. One does not 
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feel the cold for the first minute 
or so, but after the body is 
deprived of its warmth, the change 
from 60° down below, to —40° in 
the open air, is very apparent. 
One can see the body, and the 
clothes too, losing their heat, thick 
vapour rising from both, on going 
in the cold air. But we never 
wished for a warm spell, for we 
then had a thaw in our cabins. 
The ice forms over the iron bolt 
heads, and on the walls and part 
of the ceiling nearest to the outer 
air. Sometimes one’s drawers would 
be glued in, the water having run 
down at the back on occasion of a 
thaw and afterwards frozen. There 
was a constant drip on the lower 
deck, which was very disagreeable 
for the men, making bedclothes 


and everything else wet, and 
causing colds. Sometimes one 


could hardly get to sleep at nights 
on account of water dripping into 
one’s face from the ceiling. 

But though cold weather was 
best for the inside of the ship, it 
was so keen in the air that the 
slightest breath of wind, which could 
not ordinarily be perceived, was dis- 
tinctly felt. One has then to be on 
the look-out for frost-bites. These 
attack ‘some people much more 
than others ; but if one is properly 
clothed, and keeps moving, none 
but the exposed part, that is a 
portion of the face, will suffer. The 
nose or cheeks are the parts usually 
affected. The blood leaves the 
place, and a yellowish white patch 
is formed like tallow in appearance. 
The circulation is easily restored, 
if taken in time, by placing the 
hand on the part affected ; this is 
much better than rubbing it, as is 
sometimes advised. The effect of 
frost-bite is something like that of a 
burn, a scar being left for a time, 
or the part turning black or the 
skin coming off. But in slight cases 
this does not happen. On sledge 
journeys some of the men got severe 
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frost-bites, often in the feet, by get- 
ting them wet and not being able 
to change their stockings and boots. 
In this way several men in the 
Alert lost toes, or portions of them. 

Now that cold and darkness were 
upon us we settled down quietly to 
our winter routine. At first the 
men were not sorry to lose the sun, 
as an extra glass of grog was to be 
served out daily till its return; 
however, they were as thankful as 
anyone else when it appeared again. 
Everyone was obliged to leave the 
ship daily for air and exercise. If 
no other employment could be 
found for the men, they were 
marched round the mile after 
divisions. Ice had to be brought 
for water, and the mile and rink 
kept clear of snow. Also the fire- 
and tide-holes had to he kept clear 
of ice. The fire-hole was an open- 
ing in the ice, near the ship, of 
about four feet square, its object 
being to provide water in case of 
fire breaking out ; but this, happily, 
never occurred. The tide-hole was 
for measuring the rise and fall of 
the tide, and was under the stern 
of the ship. A graduated scale was 
placed in it, and the height of the 
tide noted at stated intervals. The 
temperature of the water was also 
observed. A quartermaster was 
always on the upper deck, and he 
broke the ice which formed on these 
holes every half-hour. But they 
gradually closed up from the sides, 
and had then to be cleared by 
cutting out the newly-formed block 
of ice. As it was three feet thick, 
this was tiresome work, whether 
pickaxes or ice-saws were used. 
Sometimes a tin of blasting-powder 
was placed beneath the ice, and then 
exploded, a large hole being thus 
readily formed. The temperature 
was observed by the officer who 
undertook that duty, twice in every 
twenty-four hours, one time being 
midnight. The thermometers were 
placed in a stand on shore, whither 
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the observer went in all weathers, 
and the daily maxima and minima 
were always stated in the news- 
paper. So also of barometric ob- 
servations. But the hardest work 
was that of the officers who worked 
in the magnetic and astronomical 
houses. To be out at all in such 
extreme cold is unpleasant, but to 
remain quietly working in it, ob- 
serving and noting results, requires 
a strong sense of duty, or great en- 
thusiasm for science. 

It will be seen that most of the 
officers were fully employed, but 
that the men had little work. We 
therefore had to get up different 
amusements to employ the time 
and banish idleness. We utilised 
all anniversaries. The observance 
of the Fifth of November has 


much declined since we were 
boys. But the old times were 
revived in more than pristine 


splendour on the ice in Discovery 
Bay on November 5, 1875. <A guy 
was made and arrayed in black 
clothes suitable to a deed of dark- 
ness. His hair and whiskers were 
formed of tow, a pipe placed in his 
mouth, and a tin cup in his hand. 
At seven in the evening he was 
placed on a sledge outside the sbip, 
and a procession was formed, headed 
by the band playing the ‘ Conspira- 
tors’ Chorus’ from Madame Angot. 
After them guy was drawn, an offi- 
cer walking on each side of him, 
hearing a flag, and the ship’s com- 
pany brought up the rear. As it 
was quite dark blue-lights were 
burnt to illuminate the scene, and 
they proved most effective. Having 
marched round the ship, the pro- 
cession halted at the place of exe- 
cution, where the first lieutenant 
delivered an oration, received with 
loud applause. The guy was placed 
on a large tar barrel, filled with 
combustible matter, which was 
placed on some blocks of ice, and 
fired by the public executioner, who 
first despoiled the guy of his wide- 
awake hat, and placed it on his 
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own head. This executioner was 
one of the most popular of the 
men, who is said to have once ap- 
plied for Jack Ketch’s billet, but to 
have been rejected as too young. 
The guy and barrel burnt well and 
brightly, lighting up the masts and 
rigging of the ship, illuminating 
the floe, and giving to the whole a 
singularly weird appearance. Fin- 
ally, a 3-lb. tin of gunpowder which 
had been placed in the barrel ex- 
ploded with beautiful effect, and 
the guy was no more. Meanwhile, 
the band played, rockets were let cf, 
and maroons discharged from a small 
brass mortar. Our indefatigable 
photographer tried to get a view of 
the scene, but this was found to be 
impossible. The ship’s cook, an 
inimitable mimic, walked about 
amongst the crowd, shouting out 
well-known cries, ‘Ten a penny 
walnuts,’ ‘ Two shies a penny,’ &c. 
and doing it to the life. One of 
the officers slipped quietly about, 
armed with a formidable truncheon, 
and apprehended several seemingly 
quiet and inoffensive individuals 
for having been seen with their 
hands in other people’s pockets, 
and for being notoriously suspi- 
cious characters. Then the first 
lieutenant told everybody ‘to join 
hands and dance round the fire, 
which was done by all, captain, chap- 
lain and doctors not excepted. 
Waltzes and polkas followed, and 
a few of our most accomplished 
dancers did their best under the 
adverse conditions of duffel boots 
on ice. And then we had comic 
songs with roaring choruses, and 
jack-pudding tricks, such as eating 
burning pitch from the tar barrel. 
It was well that the weather chanced 
to be comparatively warm, or loit- 
ering for two hours on the ice in 
an Arctic November night would 
have been rather chilly work. 
After the outdoor amusements, the 
officers had a sumptuous repast in 
the ward-room, the supper being 
mainly provided by the liberality 
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of the captain and first lieutenant, 
and consisting of soup, tongues, 
brawn, and pdté de foie gras; also 
apricots, French plums, and all 
sorts of preserved fruits. Unli- 
mited port, sherry, beer and whisky 
were supplied—a rare event in 
those days of short allowances of 
liquor. Altogether, illuminated by 
numerous lamps, the scene was a 
most festive one, and all thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves. After supper, 
we adjourned to the steerage and 
surrounded the piano, and music 
and song were kept up till a late, 
or rather an early, hour. 

But the chief festival of all was 
that of Christmas. We then en- 
joyed a week’s amusement, the men 
having hardly any work, and con- 
certs, plays, or something of the 
sort, occurring every day. A barrel 
of strong beer was broached and 
served out daily till it came to an 
end. Christmas-day was first an- 
nounced by some of the choir sing- 
ing carols in different parts of the 
ship; the usual prayers were read 
in the morning ; and after that the 
officers made the round of the 
lower-deck, admiring the decora- 
tions, tasting the men’s pudding, 
and exchanging Christmas greet- 
ings with all. Huge boxes of toys 
for all hands, the presents having 
owner’s names affixed, were then 
produced and distributed by the 
captain amidst shouts of laughter. 
The choir then sang suitable ballads, 
cheers were given, and the men 
commenced their dinner. The 
ward-room dinner later in the day 
was served in a style that would 
not have disgraced any mess, and 
the evening was passed in jollity, 
songs being sung, punch brewed, 
and choruses shouted; and all 
agreed that they had never passed 
a pleasanter Christmas-day. 

A theatre was built of ice for plays, 
lectures, and concerts. It was on 
the floe, close to the ship. The 
foundation-stone (a large block of 
ice) was laid with great ceremony 
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on November 18, In the forenoon 
the mayor and corporation waited 
on the governor (the captain), and 
an address was read, setting forth 
the objects of the building, and 
praying him to lay the foundation. 
This was accordingly done in due 
form, coins having been placed be- 
neath the stone. The civic autho- 
rities were hard put to it for suit- 
able robes of office. The mayor 
appeared resplendent in dressing- 
gown, fez, and brass chain; the 
mace-bearer was also suitably at- 
tired, and the corporation, with 
pillow in his waistcoat, seemed fully 
conscious of his importance. The 
building of the theatre was not 
completed before the end of the 
month. It was made of blocks of 
ice, and roofed over by a sail. 
The length was 27 feet by 15 feet. 
The auditorium was of sufficient 
size to contain the whole ship’s 
company. Raised above this by 
one step was the stage, provided 
with green-room and wings. Half- 
a-dozen footlights, and a few lamps 
with polished reflectors, were suffi- 
cient to light the whole building. 
It was finally opened on the even- 
ing of December 1, the birthday of 
the Princess of Wales, and named 
the ‘Royal Alexandra Theatre.’ 
The whole ship’s company attended, 
the officers sitting in front of the 
stage, and the men, with their 
band, behind them. The manager 
first appeared on the stage, and 
read the prologue, an elegant clas- 
sical composition suitable to the 
occasion, written in verse. A com- 
mittee had selected it on the pre- 
vious day from four, which had 
been submitted to their decision. 
The prologue being concluded, loud 
shouts of ‘author’ were raised, and 
that gentleman appeared on the 
stage to receive well-merited ap- 
plause. Then followed the amusing 
farce ‘My Turn Next,’ the parts 
being taken by five officers. On 


the whole the piece was very well 
performed ; one actor in particular 










































displayed considerable dramatic 
talent, happily introducing several 
local allusions. Much amuse- 
ment was caused by a female cha- 
racter appearing in a black beard, 
the gentleman to whom that part 
had “been allotted having obsti- 
nately refused to part with that 
protection against the cold. 
and recitations by some of the men 
followed, and theevening’s entertain- 
ment was concluded by an original 
composition called ‘The Arctic 
Twins.’ This was the hit of the 
evening, and was sung and whistled 
everywhere for some time after. 
It was a dancing song, by two of 
the petty officers, who appeared 
in sledging costume, and sang and 
danced, accompanied by the band. 
Thus satisfactorily closed our first 
evening in the theatre. We had 
many more such during the winter, 
sometimes the officers and at other 
times the men giving a representa- 
tion. The plays were usually fol- 
lowed by songs, recitations, and 
dances, the songs being not unfre- 
quently original, composed on pass- 
ing events by some of the seamen 
and marines. Some evenings were 
devoted to lectures; and in parti- 
cular one on Malta, which occupied 
two evenings, and in which its 
history, siege, knights, and present 
state were fully treated of, was 
most interesting to all. A magic 
lantern was also employed on 
several occasions. But when our 
first enthusiasm had subsided, we 
began to think sitting for hours in 
a temperature of —20° rather an 
infliction. For though the theatre 
had a small stove, and was always 
much warmer than the outer air, 
it was often as cold as —20°. Sowe 
commenced a series of Saturday 
evening concerts on the lower deck, 
and agreeably passed many a dull 
hour during the tedious four months’ 
night. 

All these little breaks in the 
monotony of our existence supplied 
matter for our newspaper, the 
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Discovery News, of which eight or 
ten numbers appeared. Some’ of 
the articles and smaller contribu- 
tions exhibited considerable wit and 
humour, but they were often ludi- 
crously misunderstood by the men. 
For instance, a wag, who subscribed 
himself ‘A Cantankerous Corre. 
spondent,’ made several complaints, 
as that in other ships he had been able 
to go on shore but seldom, whereas 
now he could do so every day; 
that he had only received news by 
infrequent mails, whereas now he 
read the papers weekly; and that 
he had been accustomed to night 
watches, but now had every night 
in. One of the seamen was heard 
reading this effusion to his friends, 
and it cast a gloom over the whole 
party. They commenced specu. 
lating as to who the discontented 
person could be, and asking indig- 
nantly why he should try to make 
other people miserable as well as 
himself. At last one of them said: 
‘Why there’s the fire-hole ; if he’s 
tired of life, let him jump down 
there, and a good riddance too: 

and to this decision they all agreed! 
The paper was edited by one of the 
officers, and printed by a seaman, 
who had learned a little printing in 
London a short time before our 
departure. The press was also of 
use for printing songs, recitations, 
and playbills. We had provided a 
number of games—lawn tennis, 
hockey-sticks and balls, foils, masks, 
and boxing gloves—but these re- 
turned to England in the same state 
as they had left it. I tried fencing 
with another officer in the winter, 
but it would not do. We illum- 
inated the ice theatre with a few 
candles, but could not see when we 
uad the masks on. We therefore 
tried the gloves instead, but with 
no more success, for in extreme 
cold the breath forms a dense 
opaque vapour, and this at times 
completely masked one’s opponent 
and his attack. I was disagreeably 
surprised by a heavy blow issuing 
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from this cloud and smiting me on 
thenose, so, similarly concealed, I 
retaliated on my opponent’s chest. 
We then slipped on the ice floor 
and fell prostrate on our faces, and 
were obliged to confess that the 
noble art is no amusement for an 
Arctic winter. 

Besides amusements, a night 
school was set on foot, as a means 
of usefully occupying some of our 
vacant hours. Half of the men 
joined it, but gradually dropped off, 
as the novelty wore away. In fact, 
that was to be expected, as the 
modern seaman has been already 
well instructed in the training ships. 
Moreover, the sail-room where we 
held the school, the only available 
plece, was very uncomfortable, as 
there was a constant drip from the 
ceiling, which put out the candles 
and blotted the copybooks. Yet 
some resolutely went on, one gain- 
ing some knowledge of Algebra, 
and two men who were learning to 
read being thankful for a lesson 


whenever they could get it. There 
were also choir practice for Sunday, 


recitations for the theatre, and 
many other ways of filling up the 
time. However, it cannot be de- 
nied that the winter proved very 
long, and we were glad when signs 
of returning day began to appear. 
This was some time before the ap- 
pearance of the sun, for we could 
just see to read at noon on 
January 27, but the sun did not 
come above the horizon till the 26th 
of the next month. 

This time of returning light was 
also our period of greatest cold ; 
the temperature was usually about 
70° or 80° below freezing, and, as 
I have before stated, on March 
4 more than 100° below. Still 
it was most cheering to regain the 
daylight. We saw the first lem- 
ming of the year on the 2nd of 
February. They afterwards were 
seen very frequently. They are little 
animals, something between moles 
and mice. They burrow into the 
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snow and make nests of grass. The 
colour is white in the winter, but it 
changes to mouse-colour about the 
middle of May. Their tracks in 
the snow, winding about and inter- 
laced, are seen all over the Jand, 
and even out on the floe. They 
form the food of foxes and owls, 
and our dogs made but one mouth- 
ful of any unhappy lemming who 
had the misfortune to come within 
their reach. 

On February 9 our hunter shot 
the first game of the season. 
He brought home three hares on 
that day, two the next day, 
and one the day after. Even this 
modicum of fresh meat was a 
treasure after months of incessant 
preserved, or (horresco referens) salt 
meat ! 

At last the long-expected 26th of 
February arrived, and all hands fell 
in at divisions in duffel clothes and 
canvas boots, and then proceeded 
to the hills overlooking Hall’s 
Basin to see the sunrise. The men 
carried pickaxes and shovels, and 
with them grubbed up the frozen 
stones, and raised a large cairn on 
the crest of the hill, forming a con- 
spicuousmark. We found it heavy 
walking, the snow being deep in 
the hollows, and frozen so hard on 
the hill-slopes that it was difficult 
to ascend them—sliding down again 
was quite another matter. But we 
were disappointed in our expecta- 
tion of seeing the sun, and could 
not even obtain a good view, as the 
weather was thick and foggy; in 
fact, the sun did not appear till 
three days later. Our energetic 
photographer, who had taken so 
many views on our voyage north- 
wards, now brought out his 
camera, and began taking the ship 
and surrounding houses from 
the floe and from the land. 
About this time walks, and short 
trips with the dog-sledge, com- 
menced. Surveying officers were 
indefatigable in ascending hills to 
take bearings of prominent features 
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of the country. In spite of the 
cold, these trips were enjoyable ; one 
grew quite warm with the exercise, 
and on a fine day the views were 
magnificent. The deep blue of the 
sky was so beautiful that, combined 
with the glistening white hills, and 
the glorious flood of sunlight, it 
almost compensated for the absence 
of water and foliage. Qn the ice- 
foot cracks often appear, caused by 
the rising of the tide, and through 
these openings water flows over the 
surface of the ice-foot, which soon 
becomes frozen and very slippery. 
This is soon covered with ice-flowers, 
and little tufts of snow, resembling 
weeds or tufts of grass. From ice- 
bergs, ship, and houses, hang fes- 
toons of snow, something like the 
fruit of the lime-tree in form. The 
air is seen to be filled with minute 
particles of snow, which glisten in 
the bright sunlight, and there is a 
shimmer in the air above the ground 
and floe, such as one sees over the 
shingle at Brighton on a hot sum- 
mer’s day. 

In the middle of March Hans 
caught a fox, the first that we 
had obtained. The Esquimaux take 
them in stone traps, but they are 
very wary animals, and, though 
there were signs of the presence of 
a number of them near our winter 
quarters, we saw very few, and ob- 
tained still fewer. This one had 
beautiful long white fur, but one 
shot in the summer had a brown 
coat. Our first fox was hashed and 
eaten for breakfast, and was passable 
—nothing more. Arctic foxes are 
very much less than English ones, 
not being larger than hares. Soon 
after the sunrise, we enjoyed per- 
petual daylight; in fact, two or three 
weeks after the sun first appeared 
the thermometers could be read at 
midnight by natural light. 

We were still going on in the 
same humdrum fashion when we 
were astonished, on March 25, 
by the arrival of a sledge from 
the Alert. It was drawn by seven 
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dogs, and accompanied by the 
officer who left us in the autumn, 
one of the Alert’s officers, and two 
seamen. They had left the Alert 
on the morning of the 2oth with the 
glass at — 34°, so that they had hada 
cold journey. Still, beyond a slight 
case of frost-bite, they were all per. 
fectly well, and reported that the 
dogs had worked famously. They 
had attempted to reach us a week 
previously, having left the Alert on 
the r2th; but the wind was blowing, 
and the glass as low as —45°, and 
after a day or two Petersen, the 
Danish interpreter, who was one of 
the party, was severely frost-bitten, 
and they had to return with him to 
the ship. They were with difficulty 
able to get him back alive, which 
they did on the evening of the 15th. 
(This poor fellow suffered amputa- 
tion of parts of each foot and of the 
nose, and, though every care was 
taken of him, his life could not be 
saved. He lingered for a long time 
and then died, and was buried at 
the Alert’s winter quarters.) Of 
course we were most eager to hear 
news of our comrades in the sister 
ship,and,I am afraid,did not allow the 
new arrivals toshiftand enjoy dinner 
in peace. It appeared that the Alert 
had been stopped by heavy ice 
a few days after leaving us in the 
previous year. She wintered on 
the same coast as we did in lat. 82° 
27’ N., long. 61° 22’ W., the dis- 
tance between the two ships by the 
road taken being a little more than 
fifty miles. The ice to the north 
of the Alert was so heavy that a 
ship could not possibly proceed 
further in that direction. They 
also saw no land to the north, but 
the trend of the land was east and 
west. They had evidently got to 
the end of the land to the north; 
vegetable and animal life had 
almost died out there. They had 
shot but three musk-oxen and four 
or five hares. Also the land abont 
them was very flat and uninterest- 
ing. They had attempted more 
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sledging than we in the autumn, 
and a number of cases of frost-bite 
in the feet had occurred, caused by 
getting them wet. Thus several 
men had lost parts of toes. Putting 
these mishaps on one side, all were 
well, with the exception of poor 
Petersen, and looking forward to 
the approaching sledging. Their 
winter had been spent in much the 
same way as our Own. 

Our preparations for sledging now 
began in earnest, crews being told 
off for each sledge, and the sledges 
and sledging gear overhauled. The 
men were busied in their spare 
time in marking and mending their 
clothes and personal fittings. 

Our first sledge party left three 
days after news had reached us 
from the Alert. This was an excur- 
sion with dog-sledge to Polaris Bay, 
to take stock of the stores left there 
by the United States steam-ship 
Polaris. These stores had been 
placed at our disposal by the 
American Government. The sledge 
party consisted of two officers, two 
seamen, and the Esquimaux Hans 
as dog driver. They were only a 
week away, having taken three days 
to reach Thank God Harbour, but 
a day and a half only to return. 
They had cold weather, and in 
going had one windy night on the 
floc. But they found a wooden 
house at their destination, which 
they cleared of snow after half a 
day’s labour. Here they found 
abundance of biscuit, besides hams, 
bacon, preserved meats, pemmican, 
and molasses. Captain Hall’s grave, 
with tablet made of a cabin-door, 
looked quite fresh. A copper cylin- 
der, containing records left by Cap- 
tain Buddington, was dug up. The 
party saw little worthy of note 
besides—no open water or signs of 
animal life, with the exception of 
a bear’s track. The ice in the 
centre of the channel was found to 
be comparatively free from snow, 
and therefore good travelling. 

Two days after this sledge’s de- 
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parture the Alert’s party set out on 
their return journey, having had 
four days’ rest. All hands turned 
out and gave them three parting 
cheers, and most of the officers 
accompanied them for some miles. 
The dogs pulled splendidly, though 
they drew 76 lbs. each. Someone 
must walk in front of them to 
show the way; but they are very 
willing, and need little driving. If 
they are given a rest, they lie down 
and roll on their backs in the snow 
for a minute, and then jump up 
and go on again without being told 
to. However, they know when 
they must give in. If the sledge 
sticks fast against ice or in deep 
snow, they immediately lie down 
and wait till it is liberated for them, 
when they at once go on again. 
The dogs are harnessed to the 
sledge by light leather thongs, and 
arranged all abreast, not two and 
two, as in Siberia. We travelled 
along the ice-foot till out of Dis- 
covery Bay. but after a short time 
the ice-foot in Hall’s Basin was left, 
and we struck off over the floe to 
Distant Cape. On reaching the 
middle of Watercourse Bay, after 
passing the Cape, we gave three 
cheers, and parted from our friends. 
We had been pretty warm, as the 
degs kept us walking at a smart 
pace, and the wind had been at our 
backs. But now we struck over- 
land to make a short cut of five 
miles to the ship, and had the wind 
in ourteeth. Our road lay through 
the valleys, in which the snow is 
deeper than on the hills. We were 
often up to our knees or deeper in 
snow, which made walking very 
laborious. The snow was blown 
into our faces by the wind, and 
frost-bites kept on appearing— 
hardly had one been removed by 
the warmth of the hands, when 
another would break out somewhere 
else. We thus gained a slight idea 
of the discomforts of sledging in 
cold weather, and felt for our 
friends who would have to spend 
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the night in tents on the windy 
floe. 

I may here describe the equip- 
ments of a sledge party. First, 
comes the sledge itself, which is 
made of Canadian elm. It is con- 
structed strongly and lightly, and 
is raised about a foot above the 
ground by the runners, which are 
shod with iron. The sledge is 
drawn by a drag-rope, to which the 
sledge’s crew are attached by rue- 
raddies, or ropes which pass over 
their shoulders. The men walk 
two and two, with a leader at the 
angle of the drag-rope if they form 
an odd number. On the sledge 
the tent, bedding, clothing, and 
provisions are placed, the tent 
covering all, and being firmly lashed 
to the sledge with ropes. A sledge 
crew consists of five or eight 
men, including the officers. We 
had one twelve-man sledge. Each 
sledge has its own tent, which 
is just large enough for all the 
crew tosleep in. The breadth of a 
tent is little more than six feet. 
There is a small canvas porch at 
the entrance, in which is placed the 


cooking apparatus, and here the 
cook for the day prepares the meals. 
A waterproof sheet forms the floor 


of the tent. On this the duffel 
sleeping bags are arranged, parallel 
to each other, across the tent. At 
night a thick coverlet is spread 
over the whole. Each man has a 
canvas knapsack, in which he keeps 
a change of under-clothing in case 
of a‘wetting. He also has duffel 
coat and trousers, but these are 
too heavy for travelling in, and 
are used in the tents only. The 
day’s work is done in warm under- 
clothing, covered by a thick grey 
guernsey, a loose canvas suit being 
put on overall. The feet are pro- 
tected from the cold by blanket 
wrappers, and canvas boots or 
mocassins are worn over them. 
Horn spectacles with coloured glass 
are worn on a journey to guard 
against snow-blindness; but cases 
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of this unpleasant disorder often 
occur, in spite of all precautions. 
The daily ration per man consisted 
of one pound of pemmican, four- 
teen ounces of biscuit, six ounces of 
bacon, a pint of cocoa, a pint of 
tea, and a quarter of a gill of ram. A 
small quantity of stearine was pro- 
vided for cooking. The cook for 
the day had no sinecure, as he had 
to rise a couple of hours before the 
other men to light the fire, and 
make cocoa or pemmican for break- 
fast. When these were ready he 
would serve the pemmican to the 
men in metal pannikins holding a 
pint each. The men were all pro- 
vided with one of these, and also 
with a huge horn spoon. The 
pemmican finished, the pannikins 
were passed out to the cook, and 
returned full of cocoa. At lunch 
bacon and tea had to be prepared, 
and after the day’s work the un- 
happy cook had again to melt snow 
to make tea, and to cook more 
pemmican. Grog was given as the 
last thing, after which all would 
endeavour to forget the cold in 
sleep, but often with indifferent 
success. 

A couple of evenings after the 
departure of the Alert’s sledge, the 
captain read a lecture by Cap- 
tain Nares to the ship’s company 
on the lower-deck. The men em- 
ployed the time in sewing and 
preparing their clothes for sledging. 
This lecture had been delivered by 
Captain Nares in the Alert. It 
explained the objects of the Expe- 
dition, the work already accom- 
plished, and the approaching sledg- 
ing; many practical hints as to 
clothing, and precautions against 
frost-bite and snow-blindness being 
introduced. ; 

A few days after this all was 
ready, the ship’s company being 
divided into two parties. The 
first of these, under the first 
lieutenant and Dr. Coppinger, 
started on April 6. This expedi- 
tion’s work was the exploration of 
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the Greenland coast. The party 
consisted of two sledges, with eight 
men each. They were to proceed 
to the Alert, where they would find 
a third eight-man sledge belonging 
to our ship, which had been in 
the Alert since the previous autumn. 
The whole party would then cross 
over to the east side of Robeson 
Channel, and explore as much of 
the coast as possible to the north- 
ward. The photographers took a 
photograph of the sledges and their 
crews, as they stood on the floe 
ready for a start. The sledges 
looked gay with their silk flags 
fluttering in the breeze, and hearty 
cheers were given, as they left the 
ship, by their messmates who stayed 
behind. The officers accompanied 
the party on the ice-foot for several 
miles. We afterwards heard that 
they reached the Alert after a jour- 
ney of twelve days; and, having 
enjoyed a short rest, proceeded 
across the floe towards Greenland. 
But of this anon. 

Two days later started the second 
party to explore Lady Franklin’s 
Strait. This party consisted of a 
twelve-man and an eight-man sledge, 
the former being intended to support 
the latter, and to return to the ship 
when their provisions were ex- 
hausted. The captain accompanied 
this expedition for several days, 
taking a dog-sledge and not re- 
turning for a week. After twelve 
days’ absence the large sledge re- 
turned to the ship, being damaged. 
They had experienced some very 
cold weather, the glass one night 
having shown— 40°. One man was 
severely frost-bitten in the heel, and 
had been dragged on the sledge for 
the last two days. They had seen 
about a dozen hares on Expedition 
Island, a few miles from the ship. 
The hares were sporting on a sunny 
slope, and they had shot two of 
them, which they brought to the 
ship. The other sledge returned on 
May 2, having been absent twenty- 
four days, and completed the survey 
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of Lady Franklin’s Bay. It proved 
to be a fiord nearly sixty miles deep, 
surrounded by high mountains, 
which could only be descended in 
places, and that by the branch 
fiords. Lieut. Archer ascended a 
mountain of 3,800 feet high, but 
spoke of yet higher points. Three 
glaciers and a mer de glace were seen. 
Large rocks were found on the ice, 
sometimes at a considerable distance 
from the base of the mountains, so 
that it was necessary to encamp 
well out from shore to be safe from 
stones rolling from the cliffs. Thir- 
teen musk oxen were seen, the first 
this year; but they were very wild, 
and, when followed, took to the 
mountains, and ascended to the top, 
sending the large loose stones over 
which they walked rolling down the 
mountain-side. With the excep- 
tion of a couple of hares, no game 
had been shot. One of the men 
was badly frost-bitten in the nose, 
which was quite black. With this 
slight exception all were perfectly 
well. 

A couple of days after this 
party’s arrival the dog-sledge re- 
turned from the Alert. It had 
set out sixteen days before. We 
thus obtained news about the Alert, 
but it was too early to learn the 
success of their sledging parties. 
A few days after the eight- and 
twelve-man sledges set out for 
Polaris Bay. They started at eight 
in the evening, intending to travel 
by night, so as to avoid the full 
glare of the sun. Their object was 
to take supplies, which would be 
left for the North Greenland party 
at Hall’s Rest. They also took a 
life-boat, to transport that party 
across the channel in case they 
should not be able to cross before 
the floe had broken up. Several 
days after this the dog-sledge fol- 
lowed, and caught up this party. 
The 18th of May was pleasantly 
warm, the sun having great power, 
and even the air being as warm as 
18°. About six o'clock in the 
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evening three sledges, with about 
thirty men, returned from Polaris 
Bay. Two officers and two men 
had remained there with the dog- 
sledge, to lay out depdts to assist 
the North Greenland party, and 
then to attempt the exploration of 
Petermann Fiord, which is a little 
to the south of Hall’s Rest. The 
men were very tired when they 
reached the ship, as they had made 
a day’s march of twenty miles, 
having started at seven in the 
morning. They had left Hall’s 
Rest on the morning of the pre- 
vious day. One man, who was 
prevented from walking by a strain, 
was dragged on a sledge, and four 
others were snow-blind. The party 
had been detained for five days at 
Hall’s Rest by a strong wind, 
during which time they remained 
sheltered in their tents, hardly 
anyone caring to venture out. Yet 
some interesting fossils and geo- 
logical specimens were picked up. 
A five-man sledge, which had been 
detached from the North Greenland 
party, met the sledges from the 
ship on their arrival at Hall’s Rest, 
and they all returned together. 
Three of these men had been in 
the Alert all the winter. They had 
left the North Greenland party, 
consisting of a large and a small 
sledge, on May 5, at a place called 
Cape Stanton. These sledges were 
still journeying northwards, but 
with difficulty, the travelling being 
excessively rough. In some places 
the number of hummocks pre- 
sented a very serious obstacle, and 
it was difficult to select the right 
path. Thus in seven days they 
had only made twenty miles, 
and that with great labour. The 
returning sledge had found some 
things which had been left at Cape 
Sumner by Captain Hall, of the 
Polaris. There were two boats and 


some muskets. They brought away 
two Remington rifles, the barrels 
covered with leather as a protec- 
tion against the cold metal. At 
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Cape Brevoort a copper cylinder 
was dug up, containing a record 
left by Captain Hall, in which he 
spoke of seeing an appearance to 
the northward which might be land. 
Our people had taken with them 
from the ship a beautiful little 
monument in memory of Captain 
Hall, having an inscription on a 
brass plate. This they erected on 
his grave; it had been brought 
from England on purpose. Four 
days after this party’s return a five- 
man sledge set out for the Alert. 
This was on the evening of May 
22. We did not see them again 
till the Alert joined us some months 
after. 

As I have already stated, our 
coldest weather was in the month 
of March : it began to grow warmer 
in April, and the end of May was 
the period of the sun’s greatest 
power. The awning was removed 
from the upper deck on April 3, 
and the snow shovelled from the 
engine-room skylight. This enabled 
the sun to shine on the deck during 
the day, yet at night the glass often 
showed more than 70° below freez- 
ing. But on April 26 the tempera- 
ture reached 4°, and some of us 
ventured to dig the snow away from 
our skylights, so as to let day- 
light into our cabins. On May 5 
we tried the experiment of shovel- 
ling the snow off part of the deck, 
but the effect was to materially 
lower the temperature of that part 
of the ship, so the rest was allowed 
to remain a fortnight longer, till 
the glass had attained a maxi- 
mum of 18°. But the sun had 
so much power in the day time 
that the ice-houses were fast melt- 
ing away, and already presented 
a very dilapidated appearance. 
The returning warmth gradually 
brought back more signs of animal 
life. A ptarmigan was shot on 
April 10, and it was in good con- 
dition, its crop being full of young 
grass shoots and other sprigs of 
herbage. It was still white, but 
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beginning to change colour, for it 
had some black feathers in its tail 
and about the eyes, and a few yel- 
lowish-brown ones on the breast. 
Our Esquimaux shot two more a 
month afterwards, but as he struck 
them in the body with bullets they 
were nearly annihilated. They were 
sitting together on the snow-covered 
hill-side, and allowed him to ap- 
proach close to them, and fire away 
till he hit them. We obtained a 
few more of these birds during the 
next two months, but they were 
never numerous. 

On May 16 the pretty little 
black and white snow buntings, 
which are so common in the Arctic 
regions, made their first ap- 
pearance, and two days after a 
couple of snowy owls were seen 
sailing majestically along through 
the air. On May 23 one was 
astonished to see a caterpillar, 
covered with long hair, crawling 
over the snow. These became ex- 
ceedingly common, especially after 
the thaw. Of course one found a 
number of cocoons, the chrysalis 
frequently devoured by insects. 
The butterflies were all of the same 
sort, brownish in colour and rather 
small. A few seals began to make 
their appearance, now that the ice 
had opened in places near the land 
and permitted them to rise and 
breathe. The fire-hole near the ship 
was a favourite place with them, 
and here several met their fate. 
The Esquimaux shot one there 
on May 8 and another on the 23rd. 
As the seal lay bleeding on the 
floe one of the men who had a touch 
of scurvy was seen scooping up the 
blood with an old meat tin and 
drinking it. He declared that in 
flavour it resembled milk, and I 
believe that it is an excellent 
remedy for scurvy. The Esquimaux 
are most careful to preserve the 
seal’s blood. They carry plugs with 
them to stop the bullet-holes when 
they have shot one. But very few 
seals were seen, and they were ex- 
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ceedingly shy. They make a cir- 
cular hole in the ice, where they rise 
to breathe, and on a sunny day they 
lie near it, and bask and sleep 
in the sunshine. The Esquimaux 
stalk them by crawling over the 
snow, hidden behind a small white 
screen. Having a strong desire for 
fresh meat, we tried seal steaks and 
liver, and were astonished to find 
them excellent juicy meat. The 
flesh is very black, and somewhat 
resembles beef in flavour. I after- 
wards found seal mentioned, in Mr. 
Froude’s History of England, as 
having formed one of the dishes at 
the installation banquet of George 
Neville, Archbishop of York and 
brother of the Kingmaker. ButI 
confess that I should prefer English 
roast beef. 

By the end of May the weather 
was quite warm—120° in the sun 
and 69° in the shade beneath a 
glass frame. Encouraged by this, 
we commenced to make a garden. 
The ground was very stony, but by 
using the pick for an hour or two a 
pretty good bed of forty square feet 
was prepared. This was sown with 
cress, and covered by a glass frame. 
In four or five weeks’ time there 
was a nice crop of green meat, 
enough to give several meals to all 
onboard. A little cress had been 
grown in the ship during the winter 
in a wooden box full of earth; but 
being grown in the dark, it had a 
yellow, sickly appearance. 

The sun did not melt the snow 
till June, but when the thaw had 
once set in it was very rapid. The 
land became marshy and muddy, 
especially in the valleys ; and rapid 
streams, becoming continually larger 
and larger, rushed down the water- 
courses with which the hills are 
farrowed till they reached the sea. 
Some of these streams, or rivers, as 
we called them, were, several feet 
deep in places, and of considerable 
breadth. One boisterous torrent, 
rushing madly through a narrow 
gorge in the rocky hills, formed a 
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fine waterfall, the roar of whose 
waters could be heard for miles. 
So great was the force of the water 
that another stream left its old 
course, and tunnelled a passage 
through the frozen cliff of earth 
which formed one of its boundaries, 
coming out at length into the old 
channel. 

As the ground was uncovered by 
the disappearance of the snow, 
patches of herbage appeared, but 
for the most part very brown and 
dry. But on some well-watered 
slopes one saw velvety green or red 
moss. Dwarf willows and grass 
are the most common plants, the 
former creeping on the ground like 
ivy. The bright red saxifrage en- 
livened some favoured spots, and 
forty or fifty different varieties of 
plants were discovered. 

With the exception of a few hares 
and one or two ptarmigan, we did 
not get any game till the middle of 
June. A small shooting party left 


the ship on the 6th, and returned 
a week later, but they hardly shot 


anything. They went to the head 
of St. Patrick’s Bay, which opens 
out of Robeson Channel, and is a 
few miles north of the ship. The 
party only consisted of two officers 
and three men. They took a five- 
man tentand rations for eight days, 
and the dog-sledge carried their 
gear, returning with its driver 
next day. As the ground was then 
covered with snow, and the travel- 
ling overland very heavy, especially 
up-hill, where it is sometimes almost 
impossible to get a footing on the 
slippery hard snow, a halt had to 
be called after a short time, and 
fresh hands fetched from the ship 
to assist. Dogs and men had a 
severe day’s work, not reaching 
their destination till six in the even- 
ing. In one valley we crossed a 
lake of more than a mile in length, 
but the thick coating of snow over 
land and water gave everything so 
uniform an appearance that no 
one would have suspected the 
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lake’s existence if we had not 
remarked it in the previous autumn, 
This party went rather too early. 
Still some geological specimens were 
obtained, and a few hares shot, 
The dog-sledge fetched the party 
home on the 13th. About this time 
brent geese and eider ducks made 
their appearance, and some of the 
men would obtain leave to take a 
gun in the evening and try their 
luck. They often returned with 
several fine birds for the good of 
their mess. On the 15th a snowy 
owl was shot, and her nest of nine 
eggs taken. The nest, however, is 
of the scantiest ; these owls laying 
their eggs on the ground, with only 
a few feathers as protection. A lot 
of dead lemmings are found round 
an owl’s nest, placed there by the 
cock bird for the use of the hen, 
who sits on the eggs. On the 16th 
two of the men came across a couple 
of musk oxen—young bulls. They 
shot one and wounded the other, 
which escaped, as they had no more 
ammunition. We were delighted 
to hear of this, as it was the first 
beef of the season, and a sledge 
was sent next day to drag home 
the game. On June 23 another 
shooting party set out in a new 
direction. It consisted of three 
officers and two men, and was 
absent about ten days. Our tent 
and other gear were carried on a 
dog-sledge, and the first four miles 
lay over the floe. This was already 
wet travelling, as the surface snow 
had melted, forming large pools. 
But being provided with knee boots, 
we did not mind this. The dogs, 
however, have a great aversion to 
the water. It is curious to watch 
how the leader will turn aside to 
avoid a pool, the others obediently 
following. At the ice-foot the ice 
was much broken, and we had 
some difficulty in gaining the 
shore. We found a place where 
the ground ice was a couple of 
feet lower than the floe, and sepa- 
rated from it by a channel of 
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water six or eight feet wide. The 
dogs were made to jump this, going 
souse in the water and swimming 
out on the other side, and the sledge 
was easily shoved over after them. 
Travelling over the floe was easy 
work, but on land, where the snow 
had disappeared and left thick mud, 
it was a difficult matter. We were 
obliged to partially unload the sledge, 
and carry thethings piecemeal on our 
shoulders. We shot some geese and 
found an owl’s nest on our way, but 
as most of the eggs were already 
hatched we left it for another time. 
We now came to a large lake, a 
couple of miles long at least, 
covered with ice. This ice was 
completely broken away from the 
shore, and we had to find a ford 
by which to gain the ice, and 
another to leave it on the other side. 
The surface ice was melted by the 
sun, and covered with sharp edges. 
—it was just like a honey-comb, in 
fact. This caused the dogs much 
suffering, as it cut their feet, and one 
of them had a fit. But this is a 
common occurrence with Esqui- 
maux dogs. I believe that the 
Esquimaux cover the dogs’ feet 
with little leather shoes when they 
travel over rough ice. 

We reached the far side of the 
lake in the evening, and pitched our 
tent, a breeze of wind blowing it 
down again, but at last it was set up 
all right. The floor-cloth was then 
spread, and on tbis the duffel 
sleeping-bags, and we commenced 
changing our wet clothes for 
dry ones from our knapsacks, 
hanging the others outside the 
tent to dry. The dogs were fed 
and picketed, and lay down to sleep. 
Our cook lit the fire in the cooking 
stove in the tent’s porch, and pre- 
pared our evening meal of pre- 
served meat and potatoes, which we 
ate with huge horn spoons, using 
the tin covers of old preserved- 
meat cans as plates. A pint of tea 
in pewter pannikins followed, after 
which they were washed out and 
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replenished with grog, and after a 
game of whist and a chat we set- 
tled ourselves to rest. The cook, 
who stayed in charge of the tent 
during the day time whilst we were 
away shooting, was the drollest fat 
little fellow that ever was seen. 
He did all the talking in the even- 
ing, telling ‘Canterbury Tales,’ he 
having been brought up in that 
city; and I hope Chaucer gave 
his contemporaries as much amuse- 
ment as we derived from our cook 
in the Arctic regions. 

Next morning we sent the sledge 
and dogs back to the ship, after 
a breakfast similar to the din- 
ner of the previous day. We 
sent back half-a-dozen geese for 
our friends on board. Then we 
performed our scanty ablutions 
at an icy mountain stream which 
flowed past the tent on its way to 
the lake. After this we filled our 
pockets with cartridges, taking 
also bacon and biscuit for lunch, 
not forgetting a small drop of 
rum to wash it down, and started 
up the valiey to try for game. 
A river ran through this valley, 
connecting our lake with others 
higher up. Through this river 
we had sometimes to wade to 
reach the geese, and we soon were 
accustomed to wet feet and legs, 
though snow-water is rather chilly. 
We soon shot a number of geese, 
and took a lot of their nests. 
These are found on low marshy 
ground near the streams, and are 
beautifully made of the down from 
the breast of the hen. The eggs 
were all blown and kept as speci- 
mens, the contents being fried with 
bacon, or even made into egg-flip, 
as a little whisky was found in one 
of the flasks ; and we unanimously 
decided that egg-flip must have 
been the Olympian nectar of an- 
tiquity. We not only found geese, 
but also a number of hares; and 
everything that showed itself was 
knocked over and buried in an ice- 
house near our tent. We founda 
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nest of nine young bares, which 
proved as toothsome as the old 
ones. One of them we kept alive 
in the tent for some days, till it 
met with an accident and died. The 
young haves are of the same colour 
as an English rabbit; half-grown 
leverets are a mixture of russet 
and white, and they are perfectly 
white by the time that they are full 
grown. After two or three days 
we came close up to a young musk 
ox, which was instantly despatched 
by two well-directed bullets. My 
friends coniinued their walk, and 
shot some geese. I returned to 
the tent, three miles off, and fetched 
the men who were there. We 
brought with us saws and choppers, 
and cut up the musk ox, and found 
that it was the one that had been 
wounded not a fortnight before. It 
had three bullets in it, in addition 
to those that we had fired. One of 
these had broken its jaw and 
gone clean through the tongue. 
Yet all the wounds had healed, and 
the animal appeared to be grazing 
quite comfortably. We cut the 
whole animal into six parts—two 
shoulders, two hind quarters, and 
two sides, and staggered back, each 
carrying his share. 

Next morning I returned to the 
ship, shooting two brent geese on 
the way. Arrived at the sea, I 
found the floe rapidly breaking up 
near the shore. Cautiously stalk- 
ing some eider ducks, and unfortu- 
nately treading on a detached 
floe-piece, to my horror I found 
myself in the water. Having 
first secured the safety of my 
gun by throwing it on to the floe, 
I with some difficulty managed 
to scramble out myself. About 
this time two of our party, meeting 
with a similar accident, were not 
fortunate enough to save their 
pieces. I was singularly lucky in 
this respect, having fallen into the 
water twice during the previous 
autumn, and saved my rifle on each 
occasion. Oh! the luxury of a bath 
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and dry clothes on reaching the 
ship! One heard no news, except 
that a musk ox had been shot on 
the crest of a deep ravine. It fell 
more than a thousand feet on to 
the rocks below, and every bone 
was broken. Next day I returned 


to the tent with dog-sledge and 


driver, shooting a musk ox on the 
way, after an exciting chase. Hav- 
ing enjoyed another day’s sport, I 
transported the game already shot 
to the ship by dog-sledge, crossing 
lake and sea with difficulty, the ice 
being somuch brokenup. <A day or 
two after the rest of the party re- 
turned, their hunting-ground being 
by this time entirely denuded of game. 
On their way they took from the 
nest some young owls, already hali 
grown; these we kept in cages for 
some months, buf they all died at 


_Sea from exposure to wet and 


bad weather. 

A large cairn thirty feet in 
height was constructed at this time 
under the direction of one of 
the engineers. It was formed of 
preserved-meat tins and oil-cans 
filled with earth, and stood on the 
shore close to the ship’s anchorage, 
to mark the position of our winter 
quarters—the ship’s name, the 
date and other particulars of our 
stay being inscribed thereon. 

A bitch having littered five pups, 
died a day or two afterwards, and 
left a helpless progeny; these we 
resolved to raise by hand, employing 
bottle and preserved milk, and ap- 
pointing Dougall the quartermaster 
head nurse, to his intense disgust. 
But they did not thrive under arti- 
ficial treatment, their bodies in- 
creasing while their legs remained 
the same size; being landed some 
time after, they were torn to pieces 
and devoured by the dogs, who 
failed to recognise them as brethren. 
We were more fortunate in a litter 
born a month before these, whose 
mother brought them up with great 
care, instructing them assiduously 
in the art of lemming-hunting ; but 
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they all eventually came to grief, 
some falling overboard on our 
voyage to the southward, and the 
last dying between Queenstown and 
Portsmouth, 

On July 10 a tent was pitched 
on Cairn Hill, and two men 
stationed there with a large telescope 
to look out for the Alert, the sledge 
party from Polaris Bay, and also 
musk oxen. A flag-staff was raised 
on a brow within sight of the ship, 
and a series of signals arranged. 
This tent also served as sanatorium 
for invalids who needed mountain 
air. Five days later Lieut. Fulford 
arrived from Polaris Bay, with two 
men anda dog-sledge, having crossed 
the broken floe with difficulty, if not 
danger, all of them having been im- 
mersed by falling through holesin the 
ice. He brought news of sad disaster, 
narrating the death of two of the 
North Greenland party from scurvy, 
and of extreme suffering of the rest 
from the same disease. He, with 
Dr. Coppinger, the Esquimaux, and 
a seaman, taking the dog-sledge, 
had attempted the exploration of 
Petermann Fiord ; but had been un- 
able to proceed up it more than 
eighteen miles, being stopped by 
glacier ice, rendered perfectly im- 
passable by deep crevasses. They 
therefore returned to Polaris Bay, 
which they reached on June 
7, and were astonished to find a 
tent pitched there, the North Green- 
land party not being due till a week 
later. Lieutenant Rawson came out 
tomeet them. His first words were, 
‘Hand is dead!’ He went on to 
say that he had been detached with 
three men from Lieutenant Beau- 
mont’s party to carry Hand, sick of 
scurvy, either to the Alert or Polaris 
Bay. This was on May 10, 
and they did not reach their desti- 
nation, Polaris Bay, until June 
3. On the way Bryant, one of 
the strongest and pleasantest men 
in the ship, utterly broke down. 
Being told to place himself on the 
sledge, he said, ‘I don’t want to 
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disobey orders, sir, but I’m not 
going to let you drag me.’ Next 
day, however, being unable to stand, 
he could resist no longer. Soon 
after O’Regan, a stalwart native of 
Cork, became crippled with scurvy, 
and could with difficulty drag him- 
self along. Their distress was in- 
creased during the last few days by 
food falling short, the journey 
proving longer than had been ex- 
pected, and but for the sick men’s 
appetites failing them the party 
would have been reduced to a state 
bordering on starvation. Hand 
was brought in in a moribund 
condition, and died peacefully 
in the course of a few hours. 
The state of Bryant was critical. 
but he gradually began to improve. 
The arrival of Dr. Coppinger was 
most opportune ; he promptly took 
in hand the scurvy-stricken suffer- 
ers, giving them strong lime-juice, 
molasses, corn-flower, blancmange, 
and rum, which were found amongst 
the American stores. Hans was 
able to shoot some seals, the meat 
and soup from which were excellent 
and most nutritious. The officers 
shot a few geese and ducks, but 
as cartridges were scarce they did 
not fire unless certain of their aim, 
and latterly only when they could 
get two birds in a line. 

No special anxiety was felt for the 
safety of Lieutenant Beaumont’s 
party, they being provisioned up to 
June 28; but Dr. Coppinger, Lieu- 
tenant Rawson, and Hans the Esqui- 
maux took an eight-dog sledge, pro- 
visioned for sixteen days, with lime- 
juice and other antidotes and reme- 
dies for scurvy. This relief party 
set out on June 22, and on the 
25th came up with Lieutenant 
Beaumont’s party in a state of 
great exhaustion. Three seamen 
and a marine artilleryman were 
utterly prostrated, and had to be 
drawn by the remaining three— 
themselves much exhausted—two 
at a time. The whole party was 
suffering from scurvy. They had 
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traced the Greenland coast to the 
north-east for sixty miles, as far as 
Cape Britannia, whence land was 
seen trending to the eastward. 
On their return journey, they had 
been compelled to cast away all 
superfluous gear—clothes, portions 
of the tent, instruments, and even 
knives, to such weakness were they 
reduced by disease. Their joy at 
seeing the relief party can hardly 
be imagined. It was resolved to 
halt here whilst Hans hunted for 
seals ; but he finding it impossible 
to obtain any, after a day’s delay, 
the journey to Polaris Bay was con- 
tinued. Twelve miles from home 
Paul and Jenkins, the two worst 
cases, were comfortably bedded on 
the sledge, and drawn to Polaris 
Bay by the dogs in twelve hours, 
scarcely any halt being called on 
the road. The men seemed little 
exhausted by this long journey, and 
enjoyed a good meal of seal-soup 
and blancmange; but the next morn- 
ing Paul began to sink, and died 
the same evening. The other man, 
Jenkins, though nearly as_ ill, 
ultimately recovered. The remain- 
der of the party arrived on July 1. 
Dr. Coppinger treated the sick 
with great assiduity and skill, sleep- 
ing in a tent with the three worst 
cases, carrying them into the open 
air in the day time, and placing 
them on couches in the sunshine. 
Funeral services were read over the 
graves of Paul and Hand, the one 
by Lieutenant Beaumont and the 
other by Dr. Coppinger; their 
graves were adorned, as well as 
might be, by bright red saxi- 
frage being planted over them. 

On July 12 Lieutenant Fulford 
started for the Discovery, leaving 
at Polaris Bay seven sick men and 
four fit for duty, and arriving at 
the ship, as I have before stated, 
on the 15th. The Captain imme- 
diately set about preparing a relief 
party, a sledge and a boat being 
loaded with suitable food, wine, and 
medical comforts, the seven strongest 
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men in the ship being told off to 
accompany him to Polaris Bay next 
morning. That Sunday there was 
no service on board, everyone as- 
sisting in dragging the sledge and 
boat placed on our light waggon 
over the land to Watercourse Bay, 
a distance of about four miles. 
This proved a heavy day’s work. 
Arrived at the sea, the boat ferried 
first the sledge, and then its crew, 
across the open water in-shore on 
to the floe. A boat was now essen- 
tial for sledge-travelling, there being 
so many wide rifts in the floe. 

Two days after Mr. Hart the na- 
turalist and I, being out for a long 
walk, had occasion to pass down 
the long, weird gorge leading to 
Watercourse Bay. <A rapid stream 
of snow-water dashes madly along 
the bottom, and through this we 
had to wade. After a time we 
arrived at Chattel’s Cave, so called 
after one of our seamen. This was 
an immense low bridge, hundreds 
of feet long, spanning the ravine, 
and formed of drift snow which had 
slid aown the mountain-sides in 
course of years. A little after, 
though we could scarcely believe 
our eyes, we saw before us in the 
stream a large lump of coal. Ad- 
vancing farther, we saw a stratum 
of coal, 25 feet in thickness, in the 
bottom of the cliff which rose from 
the bed of the stream. We were 
able to break off the coal with 
our hands as we stood in the river, 
and large masses of coal lay in the 
bed of the stream. This was an 
astounding discovery, we having 
been within three miles of it for 
nearly a year without finding it. 
We appointed one of the engineers 
as chief engineer of our coal-mine 
on our return, enjoining secresy 
and showing him a specimen. Two 
days after we went again to the 
coal-mine provided with wood, 
paper, and matches. On my way, 
walking some distance before my 
friends, I slipped and fell into the 
bed of the stream, wetting myself 
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completely. I immediately stripped, 
and commenced wringing my clothes 
dry, for snow-water is too chilly 
for comfort. In the midst of this 
operation I was conscious of screams 
of laughter higher up the stream. 
My friends had discovered my 
occupation, and gave me little com- 
fort in my misfortune, and it was 
long before I heard the last of this 
little mishap. We lit a fire with 
difficulty, but when it once did 
burn it was splendid. The coal, 
similar in quality to the best Welsh, 
burnt with a clear flame and blue 
smoke. It is unfortunate that we 
were unable to utilise it, the dis- 
tance being too great for transport- 
ation at that time of year. We 
stood round the fire for hours, 
heaping huge blocks of coal on to 
it, and making an enormous bon- 
fire. 

On the z2oth of July, the ice 
being now broken up in the har- 
bour, the ship was cleared of ice by 
blasting, and floated once more 
freely after more than ten months’ 
imprisonment. But the quarter- 
masters had to be always on the 
look out, as heavy pieces of floe 
frequently drifted foul of the ship 
or chain cable, and had to be 
blasted to get rid of them. An 
ermine or stoat of a dark colour 
was shot about this time, and 
another was shot at Polaris Bay. 
From little salmonoids that had 
been seen in the lake near Musk 
Ox Bay we fancied that larger fish 
might exist there. Going thither 
in a boat on Angust 1, with 
dredges and collapsable boat, we, 
after some labour, obtained half-a- 
dozen salmon-trout, the largest 
weighing between one and two lbs, 
These were interesting to the 
naturalist, but we could not 
catch enough for practical use, 
Curious marine animals were found 
by dredging in the sea, star-fish, 
crinoids, and shrimps being the 
most common. 


On August 3 the Captain re- 
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turned from Polaris Bay, bringing 
a few of Lieutenant Beaumont’s 
men with him, and leaving the 
rest to be more perfectly healed 
by the careful treatment of Dr. Cop- 
pinger. The passage of the floe 
had been made with great difficulty. 
Three days later Sub-Lieutenant 
Egerton arrived from the Alert. 
She had left her winter quarters 
on the last day of July, and worked 
her way down the coast with 
difficulty to within ten miles of our 
ship. Captain Nares had decided 
that, as nothing was to be gained 
by remaining out longer, an attempt 
should be made to return home at 
once. 

This caused universal joy, and all 
began most willingly to prepare for 
sea, bringing stores on board and get- 
ting everything into ship-shape. 

A day or two after Lieutenant 
Rawson, coming from the Alert 
with two men, met a couple of 
musk oxen. He had no rifle, 
but had no notion of sparing 
them. He managed to separate 
them so that they could not mutually 
defend each other, and then at- 
tacked one with his knife, which he 
had lashed on to his alpenstock. 
He managed adroitly to evade the 
charge whenever it was made, the 
men assisting by throwing stones 
into the beast’s eyes. As it passed 
him he stabbed it in the side, and 
after a few such wounds it fell down 
dead. The other ‘ox, though 
wounded, managed to escape. It 
was a more useful and, I should say, 
more exciting battle than a Spanish 
bull-fight. 

On August 11 the Alert entered 
our harbour and anchored along- 
side the Discovery. A few days 
before she had grounded on 
the shore, and the receding tide 
had left her high and dry; they 
were at one time doubtful about 
getting her off again, but it was 
managed by skill and determination. 
Some old Esquimaux remains had 
been discovered on the coast midway 
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between the Alert and the Discovery’s 
winter quarters. These consisted 
of stone huts, fox-traps, and such 
like. The Esquimaux to the south 
have a tradition that a long time 
ago some of their people migrated 
northwards, but found a paucity of 
seals and no sufficient sustenance. 
Anxiety was felt at the non-appear- 
ance of Lieutenant Beaumont’s 
party, as the ice in the channel had 
now broken up; Captain Nares left 
more than twenty of his invalids in 
the Discovery, borrowed some of 
our able-bodied men, and attempted 
to go out into the channel in search 
of the missing party. This they 
were unable to do, the ice keeping 
them close to the breakwater at the 
entrance of the harbour. How- 
ever, the sledge party reached them 
in a day or two, viz. on August 
14. They had been drifted on 
the ice to the westward, as we had 
feared, and with difficulty were able 
to make the Alert. Lieutenant 
Beaumont, Dr. Coppinger, and 
some of the men had been absent 
from the ship 132 days, during 
which time, with the exception of 
one or two days in the Alert, they 
had lived entirely under canvas. 
Lieutenant Beaumont’s sledge party 
had had continuous and heavy 
sledging work, with a total lack of 
fresh meat, for near upon three 
months, which fully accounts for 
their sufferings. We were over- 
joyed to welcome them home again; 
their feelings of thankfulness were 
too much for words. 

After a few ineffectual essays 
we escaped from our winter quar- 
ters on the morning of Sunday, 
August 20, passed without much 
difficulty through the loose ice, 
and finally gained open water on 
the west side of Kennedy Channel. 
We had been in Discovery Bay 
one whole year, with the ex- 
ception of five days. That day 
everyone was hilarious, the ice 
quartermaster prophesying no fur- 
ther obstructions, but a clear and 
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speedy passage home. However, 
at seven next morning we were 
stopped by the floe in Scoresby 
Bay, to which we anchored. For 
nearly three weeks our progress 
was much impeded by the ice ; some 
days we could only advance two or 
three miles, and on others not at 
all. The ice began to form thickly 
round the ship at times, and we 
began to fear that we were frozen 
up for the winter. Sometimes a 
nip had to be forced by charging it 
again and again at full speed, the 
good ship rising to the ice and 
crushing it with her weight. Tins 
of blasting powder were used to 
break up the ice, and once or twice 
all hands from both ships, armed 
with long poles called ice-points, 
turned out on the ice, and literally 
made a channel for the ships, by 
pushing loose pieces of ice out of 
the way. The coast in these parts 
was bare and uninviting in the ex- 
treme, covered with snow, and show- 
ing hardly any signs of life; yet 
some few hares and ducks were shot, 
and the Esquimaux obtained a few ' 
seals. One of these, shot in Hayes’ 
Sound, had a harpoon-head in its 
side, the same as that used by the 
natives of Proven, Upernivik, and 
the other settlements. It must 
have been speared, escaped, and tra- 
velled hundreds of miles northwards. 
More Esquimaux remains were ob- 
served on the coast at the begin- 
ning of September. It then showed 
signs of growing dark at night, and 
the first star was seen at midnight 
on the 6th. 

At length we got clear of the ice 
and reached Cape Isabella, the 
southern point of Hayes’ Sound, 
on the evening of the 9th. Here we 
found papers and a few letters 
left by the Pandora in a rum cask. 
We were much interested by the 
accounts of the Prince of Wales’s 
tour in India, and earnest dis- 
cussions were held as to the proba- 
bility of a European war. The 
sea became rather rough, and for 
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some reason most of us felt more 
or less of sea-sickness, some having 
never experienced the feeling before. 
On the 12th we lay for some hours 
close to the Tyndall Glacier, the 
ice at the foot of the glacier, where 
it runs into the sea, rising at least 
forty feet above its surface and 
forming a perpendicularcliff. Some 
Esquimaux were seen near here 
with dogs and sledges, but the sea 
being rough we were not able to 
visit them by means of boats. 
We beat about for a long time, 
never getting a fair wind, the 
weather very rough, and being re- 
duced to the greatest straits for 
want of coal. The magnetic ob- 
servatory, spare planks, all empty 
cases, and even pork were sent 
down to the stoke-hole as fuel. At 
one time we found ourselves close 
to the land, between Lancaster 
Sound and Ponds Bay. Sometimes 
we towed the Alert, and at other 
times she towed us—anything to 
economise fuel. But on Septem- 
ber 25 we entered Lievely Har- 
bour, between five and six in 
the evening. The natives brought 
us off ducks and fresh fish in abund- 
ance, which we thoroughly appre- 
ciated after our long deprivation of 
fresh food. Mr. Smith, the Inspec- 
tor of North Greenland, told us 
that the Pandora had left for Eng- 
land five days before. A few of 
the officers obtained letters, which 
had been brought by the Danish 
brig from Copenhagen; but we 
heard with dismay that our letters 
were at Littleton Island, thirty 
miles from Cape Isabella, where 
we had obtained our first despatches. 

The weather was glorious during 
our stay here, and a ramble over 
the hills clothed in fragrant heather 
was indeed a treat. We lay down 
on the turf, and basking in the sun, 
enjoyed the lovely prospect of the 
placid sea, in whose waters floated 
stately bergs, amongst which whales 
were seen playing and sporting in 
the sunshine. I visited the school, 
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where I found pretty little children, 
some with blue eyes and fair hair, 
who seemed very well-behaved and 
wrote a fair hand in their copy- 
books. Having rewarded those 
mentioned by the schoolmaster with 
especial praise, I was invited to 
enter an Esquimaux hovel of the 
poorer kind, having to crawl on all- 
fours through a low and dirty tun- 
nel; here I found fifteen or twenty 
people assembled, the heat from the 
stove being oppressive. On the 
floor lay the carcass of a huge seal, 
which the women were cutting up. 
After a little conversation with a 
man who had picked up a few 
words of English from the whalers, 
I bid farewell to my friends. But I 
had not yet done with them. Some 
pretty girls with jet black hair and 
eyes and rosy cheeks pursued me, 
and began to handle my black silk 
necktie, as a sign that they desired 
it. I never could refuse anything 
to ladies, be they Esquimaux, nig- 
ger, or English, so the neckerchief 
speedily changed owners, and a 
seal-skin tobacco-pouch was pressed 
upon me in return by these panta- 
looned damsels. The next day we 
entertained the Alert’s at dinner in 
our little ward-room, and were as- 
tonished to find it capable of con- 
taining all the officers of the Expe- 
dition. That evening, and on several 
subsequent ones, we witnessed a 
magnificent aurora, the bright 
white lustrous cloud, constantly 
changing form, and darting rays in 
all directions, mounting rapidly 
from the horizon to the zenith, and 
spanning the ship as a huge bow. 
We left Lievely after a stay of 
two days, and proceeded to Egedes- 
minde, a neighbouring settlement, 
containing a hundred and forty in- 
habitants. Here we obtained twenty 
tons of Scotch coal, the Danish brig 
having left more than sufficient for 
the use of the inhabitants. The 
Alert had taken in thirty tons at 
Lievely. Here we remained three 
days, the men enjoying dancing 
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with the natives in the evenings. 
The Governor showed us much 
kindness, and he and his family 
were in their turn entertained by 
the ships. He had two beautiful 
little girls, and their governess, who 
had come from Copenhagen for 
three years’ stay,.was a most ele- 
gant and refined young lady. How 
she could exist with happiness in 
so desolate a region was more than 
we could understand. ; 
Within twoor three hundred yards 
of the houses we saw with horror 
a number of coffins on the ground, 
most of them broken and decayed, 
and exposing human skeletons ; 
they were evidently very old, yet 
portions of clothing still remained 
in some coffins. I believe that some 


of our party persuaded the Go- 
vernor to see them decently in- 
terred. But there was a modern 
cemetery at some distance, where 
the dead are buried in a proper 
manner. 


We left this place on October 2, 


and soon experienced bad weather 
again, which accompanied us nearly 
allthe way home. The men had by 
this time become so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with preserved meats that 
they were unable any longer to 
eat them, and we gladly presented 
them with butter, cheese, Swiss 
milk, soups, and all our private 
stock that we could spare; it was 
evidently high time that we got 
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home. On the 16th we came up 
with the Pandora, but three days 
after lost her, and also the Alert, in 
a heavy gale, and sighted them no 
more during the whole voyage, 
The next day one of our boats, 
hanging from the davits, was 
smashed by the sea, and had to be 
cut adrift. I thought I had never 
seen the sea so rough. 

But at last we got into finer 
weather, and entered Cork Har- 
bour on the 28th of October. A 
pilot boat came off to us, wishing 
to take us into Queenstown. Ask- 
ing from whence we came, a voice 
was heard to say, ‘ The North Pole; 
and they were about as wise as 
before. Our appearance much 
puzzled them, for in the shabby 
figures clothed in seal-skin and 
box-cloth, patched with green buize 
and duffel, they failed to recognise 
men-of-war’s men, mostly so trim 
and neat. Still they thought the 
number of officers inconsistent with 
the merchant service; neither did 
our white ensign inform them of 
our real character. Next morning 
we entered Queenstown, and re- 
ceived an enthusiastic greeting ; and 
as we gazed fondly on the green 
trees and verdant meadows of home, 
we felt fortunate and thankful at 
having brought our voyage to a 
happy conclusion, and escaped from 
the hardships and monotony of a 
second Arctic winter. 
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ISLAM UNDER THE ARABS. 
To ‘tue Epiror or Fraser's Macazine. 


Sir,—In the November issue of Frsaer’s Magazine, Mr. Edward W. Blyden—a Negro 
—taxes occasion in an article entitled ‘Islam and Race Distinctions’ to pass some very 
sere ‘e strictures on a book I have recently published, and called ‘ Islam under the Arabs.’ 
Mr. Blyden’s views about Islam are well known. To my thinking they are mistaken and 
mischievous; and I was therefore prepared to listen to a severe condemnation of the con- 
clusions to which my reading and experience have conducted me. What I was not pre- 
pared for are the misrepresentations of my book, in which his criticism abounds. I rely 
on your courtesy and sense of justice for being permitted to correct the most obvious of 
these. 

Mr. Blyden, speaking of me, says, ‘So far as he is concerned, the labours of Sprenger, 
Muir, Deutsch, and the host of recent investigators, seem to have been in vain. This, 
however, he warns us in his preface, is no fault of his, but a ‘“ misfortune inseparable 
from writing history in a remote country like India.”’ I have given no such warning as 
js here attributed to me. On the contrary, what I have said is this: ‘The life of Mu- 
hammad has been the subject of investigation by so many and such thoroughly com- 
petent writers, that there is, I apprehend, no room left for controversy in regard to the 
leading incidents. I have, therefore, been content to take my narrative from the Persian 
version of the Tareek-i-Tabari, comparing it, as I went along, with the standard bio- 
graphies of the Prophet by Sprenger, Weil, and Muir.’ 

Mr. Blyden says, ‘ We will now give a few specimens of the results of Major Osborn’s 
reading and observation. He tells us on pp. 26 and 301: “ Fatalism is the central tenet 
of Islam. Inthe Koran the root conception is the idea of God as an immovable fatality. 
This is the tenet that has been burned indelibly into the heart and brain of the Mo- 
hammedan world. And under its withering shadow the idea of ‘ order’ has been unable 
to strike root downwards or bear fruit upwards.” And yet Major Osborn, on p. 70, 
meniions prayer as one of the “ five pillars” on which the religion of Islam is sustained. 
What were the utility of prayer in a system which regarded the object of it as inflexible 
and inexorable-—“‘an immovable fatality?”’ In the above extract from my book, 
the first seven words are taken from page 26; the remainder from page 301. I think I 
am entitled to protest against this method of citation. It is impossible to tear sentences 
from their proper contexts, and bring them thus into an arbitrary juxtaposition, 
without seriously disturbing the meaning they were intended to convey. But a more 
serious objection is that the brief passage taken from page 26 is wrongly quoted. A 
small but most important word has been omitted. The sentence ought to run thus: 
‘Fatalism is thus the central tenet of Islam.’ For these few words depend upon a para- 
graph which precedes them, and apart from that they have no meaning. In that para- 
graph I describe the Koranic conception of the Deity. Mr. Blyden’s motive for omitting 
all notice of it will be at once apparent if I quote a few clauses from it. 

‘God is called (i.e. in the Koran) the Merciful and Compassionate; not because love 
is of the essence of His nature, but because, though all-powerful, He forbears to use His 
might for man’s destruction. He might smite man with plagues; He might cause him to 
perish of famine or the lingering agonies of thirst; He might envelopethe earth in perpetual 
darkness ; but out of His mercy and compassion He does none of these things; He gives men 
rain and fruitful seasons, and genial sunshine. But He is not less the inscrutable despot, 
acting upon no principle but the caprices of His will. He creates the soul, and “ breathes 
into it its wickedness and piety.” He “misleadeth whom He will, and guideth whom 
He will.” “ Whomsoever God shall please to direct He will open his breast to receive 
the faith of Islam; but whomsoever He shall please to lead into error, He will render 
his breast straight and narrow as though he were climbing up into Heaven. Thus doth 
God inflict a terrible punishment on those who believe not.” ... Fatalism is thus the 
central tenet of the Koran.’ 

Mr. Blyden could not do me the simple justice of quoting this paragraph entire, 
because he wished to ‘prove the absolute fallacy of the notion that Fatalism is a doctrine 
of the Koran.’ The texts from the Koran cited in the above passage would have 
rendered this endeavour of his quite hopeless of success. With reference to Mr. Blyden’s 
observation on the contradiction involved in a creed which teaches both fatalism and 
the duty of prayer, I do not see that it is any concern of mine. It is my business, as an 
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historian of Islam, to give the most accurate account I can of the doctrines of 
Muhammad. It is not my business to reduce those doctrines to logical consistency. But 
Mr. Blyden, if he knows anything of Muhammadan literature, must be aware that the 
absolute predestination of man is accepted by all orthodox theologians as one of the 
fundamental tenets of Islam, and the opposite doctrine—that of the independence or 
free will of man—rejected as involving the impiety.of imposing limits on the omniscience 
of God. ; 

Mr. Blyden writes: ‘ Again, Major Osborn gives us the following dissertation on the 
Jihad: “The one common duty laid upon the Faithful is to"be the agents of God’s ven. 
geance on those who believe not. These are to be slaughtered till they pay tribute, 
when they are to be allowed to go to hell in their own way without further molesta- 
tion. . | . When Muhammad interdicted the Faithful to prey upon each other, he was 
compelled to find occupation for their swords elsewhere, Out of this necessity sprang 
the command to inherit heaven by fighting on the path of God. This is the doctrine 
which has rendered Islam so fascinating a faith to savage and barbarous races. It 
exacts from them no endeavours after a higher life. It tells them that they can win an 
immortality of sensual bliss by merely giving free scope to their most imperious 
passions. . . . The Muhammadan still conceives himself to be the elect of God. He 
regards not with compassion—that word is too humane—but with contempt unspeakable, 
as ‘logs’ reserved for ‘hell fire,’ the-votaries of all other creeds, Wherever he has the 
power, he holds it to be his mission to trample upon and persecute them. The Ninth 
Sura is that which contains the Prophet’s proclamation of war against the votaries of all 
creeds other than that of Islam. (Pp. 27, 52, 290, 380.)”’ 

Mr. Blyden attaches a curious meaning to the word ‘dissertation.’ The only dis- 
sertation on Jehad which occurs in my book is to be found in the second chapter, 
entitled ‘Muhammad at Medina.’ There I have traced out in considerable detail the 
development of the doctrine, and cited the most important passages from the Koran 
which bear upon it. Mr. Blyden not only makes no allusion to this dissertation, but in 
his usual fashion heaps up a number of sentences from different parts of my book, and 
to the mosaic thus deliberately constructed by himself calmly appends the designation of 
‘Major Osborn’s dissertation on Jehad.’ Mr. Blyden affirms that in the Ninth Sura 
there is no denunciation of Jews or Christians as fitting objects of a sacred war, 
whereas they are specially mentioned as those who ‘join gods with God,’ and are there- 
fore ‘unclean.’ ‘They,’ it is said, ‘take their teachers, and their monks, and the 
Messiah son of Mary, for Lords beside God, though bidden to worship God only ;’ and 
then the Faithful are told that, though four months in the year are sacred, they are to 
‘attack those who join gods with God in all, as they attack you inall.’ This last 
command manifestly refers to Jews and Christians, because the idolatrous Arabs 
equally with the believers held it to be sinful to wage war during the sacred months. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ROBERT OSBORN, Major, 
Lonpon: November 12, 1876. Author of ‘ Islam under the Arabs,’ 
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